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INTEODUOTION. 

This is the beginning of a series of marketing sur- 
veys as recommended by the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture in India. Further reports will issue shortly 
dealing with other important products such as rice, 
linseed, groundnuts, tobacco, fruits, milk, eggs, hides and 
skins, livestock, etc., and with special surveys in regard 
to Markets and Fairs and Co-operative Trading. The 
work of marketing investigation began in 1935 and has 
since then been carried on throughout the whole of India 
— ^both provinces and States. The present report is the 
first fruit of these All-India investigations and attempts 
to show as concisely and clearly as possible the essential 
facts regarding the marketing of Indian wheat, with the 
ultimate object of obtaining better prices for the culti- 
vators. 

Obviously in any attempt to raise growers’ prices 
there is a limiting factor, namely, the price consumers 
are prepared to pay. This is especially so in India 
where millions of consumers — ^including growers them- 
selves— readily switch over from wheat to barley or 
gram in some districts and to rice, millets or maize in 
others if the price of wheat is relatively high. 

In countries which are largely dependent on im- 
ported food grains and where the people are, by custom, 
incapable of changing over from a wheat diet it is 
possible, by restricting imports, to put the local pro- 
ducers in a quasi-monopolistic position to command 
higher prices. Such a course is obviously impossible in 
India. If the wheat grower here is to obtain a higher 
price it can only be done by getting for him a larger share 
of the price which the consumer pays. This involves a 
reduction in the costs of distribution which can only be 
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effected by making the macMnei’y of distribution more 
efficient. The main function of this report therefore is 
to provide a basis for constructive action by assembling 
in a systematic way a sufficient body of accurate infor- 
mation on the subject. 

To collect and sort all the essential facts regarding 
wheat production, distribution and consumption through- 
out the whole Indian sub-continent has been no light 
task. At many points the fundamental statistics were 
found to be lacking or doubtful in their accuracy. At 
other commonly accepted points were tound to 
be at variance with facts. Much new ground had to be 
broken especially in the study of consumers’ require- 
ments. The extent to which the inunediate objectives 
of the survey have been attained readers of the report 
must judge. It will, at any rate, be seen from the report 
that die present system of distribution is, in many direc- 
tions, very wasteful and expensive and that thei'e is scope 
for immediate improvement. Much can be done by 
growers themselves to improve matters. More can pro- 
bably be done by merchants and, manufacturers who are 
apparently as a body becoming anxious t<j impi'ove tlie.ir 
efficiency. Finally, something can be done by Pro^irlcial 
G-overhments, . rulers of States and local authorities liy 
way of providing better market places and a proper basis 
of sale between buyer and seller. The effective siandardi- 
sation of weights and measures and regulations to en- 
sure fair dealings between all parties whether buyers or 
sellers are also urgently needed. 

Both growers and traders are conscious of these 
needs and in many places appear ready to support any 
action taken by the State or local authorities to n'lnedy 
existing defects. This report will, it is hoped, indicate 
to all the interests concerned the directions in which they 
can individually or collectively improve the present 
system of marketing of Indian wheat. 
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For tlie convenience of the general reader and those 
who wish to obtain a general impression of the report 
before studying it in detail the principal facts and con- 
clusions have been summarised in the Inter chapters ” 
(at pages 54, 71, 115, 123, 172, 197, 226, 248, 286, 316, 
336 and 348) and in the final summary at page 355. 


The Government of India should not be regarded 
as assuming responsibility for all or any of the material 
contained in this report. 


Office op the Ageicultueal Maeketing Advisee 

TO THE GoVEENMENT OP InDIA, 

Delhi : 

December, 1936. 



0EAPTEE I— SUPPLY. 

A.— Mote on world trade. 

Tile world prodiictioii of wheat in 1909-13 including Russia was 
approxiiiiately 100.6 million tons of which India’s share was 9.5 
million Since then the prodiietion of wheat in India has increased 
to an average of 9.7 million tons (1929-30 to 1933-34) but the ^vorld 
production has risen, particniarly in North and South America and 
in Australia and the average annual world crop in 1930-34 was 
about 123.2 million tons. This represents an expansion of over one- 
fifth. India’s share of world production had, therefore, fallen from 
9.5 per cent, in the earlier period to 7.9 per cent, in the latter. 
According to the latest available statistics covering the crop year 
1935-36 India produced 7.8 per cent, of the world crop. 

Exports of wheat were a normal feature of India’s foreign trade 
before the war and in the 5-year period 1909-13 the average annual 
export of wheat was over 1.3 million tons or nearly 14 per cent, of the 
average Indian wheat crop. During this period world shipments 
from principal exporting countries w’ere approximately 13.75 million 
tons of wliicli India’s share was 7.9 per cent. t 

In the five years immediately after the war owing to increasing 
domestic consumption and declining exports, Indian shipments had 
fallen to less than 3 per cent, of the average crop, while in more 
recent years the export trade has been almost insignificant 
Between 1928-29 and 1931-32 India \vas a net importer of wheat. 

Short crops in leading exporting countries and the liberal use 
of wheat for stock feeding have combined to reduce world stocks in 
1935 and 1936 and have brought about a marked change in the inter- 
national situation whieli is reflected in the general rise in the ■world 
price level since the spring and early summer of 1936. Prices of 
Indian wheat have not risen to the same extent, largety on account 
of ample supplies of eoinpleinentary food grains, such . as gram and 
barley, with the result that Indian values are again after a period of 
several years on a level with world prices. 

B. — Indian supplies. 

Wheat appears to have been cultivated in India from time im- 
memorial. Grains vniearthed from the 3,000 years old ruins of 
Mohenjo-daro in the Indus Valey have been identified as Trificum 
eofiipaeluni (dwarf) and TrUieim sphaeTococcmn. Wheat of the 
iOnnei* type is enltivated to this day in the dry districts of the south 
west Punjab. 

96 per cent, of the total wheat crop is found north and west of a 
line drawn across the Peninsula from Bombay to Calcutta. It will 
be observed from the map (on the opposite page) that the areals of 
eoneentrated production are the provinces of Sind, the Central Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab, the United Provinces and Bihar, and the neigh- 
bouring Indian States. Production is also of importance in the 
North-West Frontier Province, Delhi, and Bengal, and further south 

«)f Aiva and Yield of Principal Crops in India, 1909'1910|1913-14. 

■j-fj-iw* apparent diserepaney between this figure and the average exports noted 
in llii* ]5roY«oim senionee is due to the different crop years taken. 
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ill the Central India States. In the Deccan, the Peninsnla 
proper, wheat is cultivated on a .significant scale only in a few 
districts of the Bombay Presidency and in Hyderabad State. 

(1) Acre^lGE. 

(a) Totai.— The total area of wheat in India based on the 
average of the seasons 1925-26 to 1934-35 is 33.2 million acres and 
represents rather more than one-tenth of the total cultivated area in 
the country. Three-foiirths of the wheat area— approximately 25 
million acres— are grown in British India and the remaining one- 
fourth in the Indian States. In 1935-36 the seeded area was 33.6 
million acres. 

The average annual production of wheat over the same 10-year 
period is estimated at 9.3 million tons, four-fifths being produced in 
British India (Appendix I). The production in 1935-36 was 9.4 
million tons. 

Diagram on page 4 indicates the trend of the acreage and 
production of India as a whole, and of British India and the States 
individually, for the past ten years. Appendix II gives the total 
acreage annually and the acreage in each of the main producing 
areas for the 10 years ending 1934-35. Taken as a whole, the 
expansion of acreage in British India has not been large but two 
provinces show a substantial increase recently, namely, Sind and the 
United Provinces. Compared with pre-Barrage years the cultivation 
of wheat in Sind has on an average more than doubled itself. The 
acreage in the United Provinces rose sharply in 1934-35 but this was 
to some extent offset by a fall in the Punjab. 

The increase in the area under wheat in the States has been fairly 
steady with the exception of the two seasons 1928-29 and 1929-30 and 
this expansion has been proportionately greater than the increase in 
British India. This is partly due to the extension of irrigation 
facilities in the States of Bikaner, Bahawalpur (Punjab) and Khair- 
pur (Sind). 

The share of each important province and State is illustrated in 
Diagram on page 2 and the following table shows the relative 
importance of the chief areas based on the average of the 10-vear 
period 1925-26|1934-35. 

Average area Binder wheat. 


1 

Million 

acres. 

Percentage 
of total area 
in British 
India. 

Percent- 
age of 
AB-India 
acreage. 

British India — 





Punjab 

■ . . 

9*4 

37-6 

28*2 

United Provinces 


1 7-5 

29-9 

■■ .22*6 ■ 

Central Provinces 

■ ' • ' 

3-4 

'■ 13*7 

10*2 

Bombay . . . . 


1*6 

6-4 

4*8 

.Sind 


•6 

2-8 

1*8 

Other provinces .. 


2-4 

9*6 

7*2 

. . Total British provinces 


24*9 

100.0 

75*0 
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1 

Million 

acres. 

Percentage 
of total 
area in 
Indian 
States. 

Percentage 

of 

Alblndia 

acreage. 

Indian States: — 




Gentral lndia States .. .. 

2-0. 

24*2 

6-0 

Gwalior . . . . 

1 . 1-3 

16-0 

3-9 

Hyderabad . . . . 

1-2 

13*7 

3-6 

Punjab States 

1’3 

i 16*0 

' 

3*9 

Other States . . . . . . 

2-6 

i 30-1 

7*6 

Total Indian States | 

8*3 

100-0 

■ 

25-0 


From the foregoing table it will be observed that the Punjab 
accounts for almost two-fifths of the total area under wheat in 
British India and over one-fourth of the All-India area, and that the 
acreages of the Punjab and the United Provinces together (excluding 
the Indian States within their borders) represent more than two- 
thirds of the wheat area in British India and one-half of the All- 
India acreage. . 

The average area of wheat in the Indian States (1925-26 to 
1934-35) -was 8,3 million acres and equalled about one-fourth of the 
total wheat acreage in India. The two largest individual producers 
are Gwalior and Hyderabiad which togd;her grow 2.5 million acres, or 
more than one-foiirtii of the total wheat area in the Indian States. 

I Of the Punjab States whose average area aggregates 1.3 million acres 
two-thirds are contained within Bahawalpur and Patiala, the former 
having lan average area of .5 million and the latter ,34 million acres. 
The number of Central India States submitting returns is fj.vc. 
Their average total wheat area is 2 million acres. The most im- 
portant areas within this group in order of production are Bhopal, 
Indore, Bundelkhand, BagheMiand and Malwa. In 1935-36 these 
were estimated to have produced over nine-tenths of the total wheat 
sown in the Central India States. 

(h) Irngated and unirrigafed.—lTTigSiied Wheat represents on 
an average 15 per cent, of the total irrigated area in India and forms 
two-fifths lof the total area under wheat in British India. About a 
half of this lies in the Punjab. The proportion of irrigated wheat 
is higher in this province than in any other part of India. As will 
be seen from Appendix III, some 5.2 million acres, or almost three- 
fifths of the wheat area in the Punjab, is under canal and well irriga- 
tion. Wells do not play nearly as important a part in the cultivation 
of wheat in the Punjab as in the United Provinces hut in 1931-32 
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3.77 milion acres of all crops) ia the Punjab were irrigated by well* 
as compared with 10.3 million acres by Government and private 

'•eauals^. . ■■ 

The only other province which comparos with the Punjab in the 
extent of its irrigated wheat area is the United Provinces with an 
average of about 3.5 million acres. This is rather less than onedialf 
of the local area under wheat. The new Sarda canal syste^^^^^^ and 
hydro-electric scheme of well irrigation have been respoiisibie for the 
recent appreciable increase. In 1931-32 wells accounted for the 
irrigation of more than 4.7 million acres in all and canals for some 
2.8 million acres. 

In Sind the main rahi crop is wheat and the increase in area is 
confined entirely to irrigated land. A few years ago the areas of 
unirrigated and irrigated wheat were of equal importance (Appendix 
III) but since the SiikkuT Barrage commenced functioning in the rahi 
season of 1932-33 the irrigated crop has practically trebled itself. 
On file other hand, there has been no appreciable change in the 
unirrigated area, the trend, if anything, being downward. As com- 
pared with the last pre-Barrage year (1931-32) when .5 million acres 
were seeded with wheat the area in 1933-34 rose to over 1.4 million 
acres which is the maximum so far cultivated. In the succeeding 
year there was a decline to the neighbourhood of 1.1 million acres 
owing to unfavourable conditions in some parts of the province. The 
area in 1935-36t (1.2 million acres) was also below the maximum - 

About 90 per cent, of the total irrigated area of ’wheat in British 
India in 1934-35 was located in the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
Sind. 

The following table based on Appendix TIT shows the Hverage, 
maximum and minimum areas under wheat in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces with the range of variation during the decade end- 
ing 1934-35. The greater variations in the nnirrigated area will at 
once be apparent. 

Average, maximitm and, minimum area under wheat. 


(Million acres.) 




Irrigated. 



Unirrigated. 



Average. 

. ■ 1 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Devia- 

tion. 

Average. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Devia- 

tion. 

Punjab 

5-2 

5*6 

4*9 

0*7 

4‘3 

1 

4*8 

3*6 

1-2 

United Pro- 
vinces. 

3*7 

3*9 

3*6 

9 
. A 

3-8 

. , 1 

4*7 

I 

3-1 

j 1*6 


^Agricultural Statistics, 19S1-32. 

tFinal I^oreeast, Tudian Trade Journal, SOtli August 1936. 
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Generally the area of wheat nnder irrigation does not greatly 
change from year to year owing to a regular and assured supply of 
water. It should be noted, hiowever, that the United Provinces area 
in 1927-28 has been ignored in the foregoing table as the figures were 
abnoriiial owing to copious winter rains. The canal irrigated area in 
that year fell from ,2.5 million acres to 1.9 million acres or by about 
21 per cent, and the area irrigated by wells declined by 47.1 per cent.* 

Muctuations in acreage are pronounced in the case of unirri- 
gated areas dependent on rainfall, for the quantities sowm depend on 
the character of the latter half of the monsoon or, in riverine tracts, 
on floods. Adequate rainfall in August and September is most bene- 
ficial. An extreme example may be seen in the irrigated and unirri- 
gated areas soVn with wheat in Delhi Province. The mininium 
occurred in 1929-30 and was 6,202 acres while the maximum area ^vas 
38,706 acres in 1924-25. The increase in the latter season was made 
possible by the severe floods of 1924— and also by the high rainfall in 
August and September of that year when 10.68 and 12.41 inches fell 
in the respective months. An increase of 7,645 acres in the area sown 
with wheat in 1933-34 as compared wdth the previous season, w^as due 
to similar causes, for in addition to a total of 25.08 inches of rain in 
August and September there were heavy floods during 1933 thereby 
inundating dry tracts w^hich in the previous seasons w'ere either 
largely uncultivated or if cultivated w^ere devoted to gram and 
barley, both being crops which do better than wheat on dry soils. 
The opposite conditions gave rise to large decreases of acreage in 
1934-35 and in 1929-30. " 

Both irrigated and unirrigated areas have expanded during the 
past twenty-five years. Prom the following table wdiich shows the 
quinquejmial average since 1909-10 it is clear that the percentage 
increase in irrigated area has been almost double that of unirrigated. 

Area of irrigated and unirrigated wheat in India, 


Quinquennial averages in million acres. 


Year. . 


Irrigated, 

Unirrigated. 

1909-10—1913-14 .. .. ,, 

i 

1 

lO-O 

17-6 

1914-15—1918-19 .. .. .. 

. . . . : 

11-0 

17-1 

1919-20—1923-24 .. 


11-2 

17-1 

1924-25—1928-29 .. 

. . 

11-0 

19-4 

1929-30—1933-34 .. .. 


12-1 

19 dl 

Percentage increase . . 

•• 

21.0 

li'4 


■''Seasoii and Crop Keport of the United ProYiiiees, 1927-28. 


(c) Fluctmtions and trends, — The trend of wheat cultivation 
during the next few years is difficult to forecast with accuracy. The 
only area lihely to extend its wheat production is Sind. According 
to the latest inforination the ultimate area anticipated is just over 
2.5 million acres of wheat but as this is not expected for some 30 
years after the opening of the Sukkur Barrage the full effect of the 
increase should not be felt until after 1960. Since liowever the 
expansion has been so rapid in the first two years of opening it might 
he safely assumed that there will be an increase of about .75 million 
acres in the next five years. So far as Northern India is concernedy 
an estimate of .25 million acres has been put forward by the Central 
Board of Irrigation as representing a Ifi^ely increase in irrigated 
wheat during the same period while in other parts of India no great 
change is anticipated. This takes no account of the Haveli project 
which may lead to an increase in the wheat area in the Punjab after 
1940. It seems reasonable to anticipate an increase of about 3 per 
cent, in the total wheat area during the next five years. 

(2) Production, 

(a) Method of estimation, — ^The estimate of annual production 
of each crop is based on the formula, area X standard yield X seasonal 
condition factor. In the temporarily settled areas where the basis 
oi assessment for land revenue is revised periodically, e^g., the Punjab, 
the United Provinces and the Central Provinces, the first factor, 
namely, area, is known with reasonable accuracy. The second factor, 
namely, standard yield, is not known Vith the same degree of accu- 
racy, since it is frequently based on old and doubtful data. The 
effect of seasonal conditions is the most difficult to gauge as under 
the present system reliance is placed on the opinions of Ihe local 
patwaris and village okauhidars or thanadars. 

The estimate of standard yield is understood to represent the 
average outturn on average soil in a year of average character as 
deduced from the information obtained from experiments made up to 
the period under review. E-e visions are made from time to time w 
the standard figures and tlie following table shows the changes, if 
any, made in certain provinces for each' quinquennium since 1911-12. 

Standard yield 


(lb. per acre.) 


Quinquennium ending — 

■■■ V. . ■ . 

Punjab. 

United 

Prov- 

inces. 

Central 

Prov- 

inces. 

Bihar 

and 

Orissa. 

Sind.t 

191M2 

726 

1,060 

600 

984 

1,340 

1916-17 

791 

1,050 1 

600 

984 

1,366 

1921-22 

856 

1,060 

600 

984 

1,032 

1926-27 

796 

1,060 

! 677 

984 

930 

1931-32 

791 

1,000 

. : 

548 

984 

937 


^Ofuinquennial Report on the Average Yield ' per Acre, 1931-32. 
f Irrigated only. 



It will be obseiwed that no change was made in the standard 
yield of the United Provinces for 20 years and of Bihar for 25 years. 
In the latter province partieulaiiy the standard yield appears to be 
based on inforirLation which is quite out of date but experiments on 
a method of random sampling are at present being carried out. 

There is no revenue staff in the districts of the permanently 
settled provinces of Bengal and Bihar and the difficulties of estimat- 
ing the correct seasonal factor are much greater than in the tempo- 
rarily settled areas. An investigation carried out in 1934^ indicated 
the need for all-India statistics and for a new system of recording 
the area under crops and estimating the yield in the areas under 
permanent settlement. Outside permanently settled areas it was 
found that the existing methods appear to answer adequately for 
assessing land revenues for which x^'O-rpose they were primarily 
designed, but for other purposes they are kuown to be quite 
unreliable in most eases 

The accuracy of the official estimates of yield are not infrequently 
regarded as questionable by a large section of the trade. As an 
example of official scepticism the Punjab Season and Crop Report of 
1922-23 may be quoted 

‘ ^ The difficulty, ho’wever, lies in the fact that while we have 
a very accurate knowledge of the acreage the estimate 
as to the yield must be accepted with considerable hesi- 
tation, The principal exporting firms, for example, get 
fairly good results by assuming that the wheat outturn 
is 33 per cent, greater than the official estimate 

The Punjab Marketing Report written in 1935-36 referring to 
the above extract, states that there is no reason to suppose that con- 
ditions have very much changed since those lines were written. 

The bulk of available evidence seems to indicate that official 
estimates continuousty understate the amount of production. Little 
allowance seems to have been made for the extensive cultivation of 
improved varieties and the larger areas under irrigation in recent 
years. It 'would appear that the method of computing the official 
estimates should be subjected to closer scrutiny in some eases. In 
Delhi, for example, it was found that the annuaT forecasts of yield 
w^ero based on the area devoted solely to wheat and that “ m'ixed 
crop areas on which w^heat is sown along with barley or gram were 
not taken into consideration. For this reason and also on account 
of the fact that conversion was being done at the rate of 28 maunds 
to a ton (instead of 27.2) the official estimates were found to fall 
consistently short of the actual yields of wheat in the province. The 
underestimation worked out to an average of over 10 per cent, but 
in certain years it was over 19 per cent, and 28 per cent. 

^ The improvement of wheat production statistics was discussed 
at its first meeting in May 1936 by the Wheat Committee appointed 


Seheme for the Economic Census of India — ^Bowley and ^Robertson. 
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by the Imperial Oouneil^ 0 Agricultural Besearch. it was pointed 
out that in the case of Bihar, a part of . which is under iierinanent 
settlement, the crop forecast figures were most unreiiabie. A 10 per 
cent, check made there recently on the estimates for .sugarcane dis- 
closed a serious iinderstatement which amounted to a 100 per cent., 
disparity. 

The annawari system for computing yields is based on the 
number of a,nnas in the rupee and is the traditional method used in 
India. The number of annas taken to represent 100 varies in 
different irrovinces and ranges from 12 to 16. Ordinarily a 16 anna 
crop would be regarded as a bumper one, the normal being considered 
as from 12 to 14 annas. 

The system does not appear to be altogether satisfactory and 
the general tendency is to miderestimate yields even if the cro].) is 
normal or average. The tendency to underestimate arisCvS from the 
desire of the agriculturist to put as low a figure as possible on his 
crops when the local -pahvari or tapedar^^ makes his regular enquiries, 
as it is on prodiietion that Government eventually bases the assess- 
ment of land revenue. One witness before the- Eoyal Commission on 
Agriculture in India stated that in his experience the tapedar usually 
puts down 8 annas as a safe figure for his returns, t 

Another factor influencing the accuracy of these returns is the 
efficiency or other-wise of the reporting agencies, and the general 
opinion seems to be that little reliance can be placed on estimates 
based on primary material collected as at present. 

The Wheat Committee after reviewing the present defects in the 
system resolved to recommend all the provinces to undertake a system 
of carefully planned randomised crop cutting experijnents over a 
number of years with a view to a complete revision of the existing 
standard yields. A small sub-committee is being appointed to con- 
sider the data available and to report on the methods to be adopted 
so that some uniformity of procedure be attained as far as practicable. 

(b) Yield per acre . — ^Variations in yield occnr from year to year 
in every district owing to seasonal factors. Agrierilturai practice 
also affects the yield. For example, in the Central Provinces, in 
those parte where wheat is sCwm as a second crop after paddy, the 
yield is considerably less than when sown as a main crop. 

The normal yield per acre primarily depends upon wliether tlie 
crop is irrigated or unirrigated. The effect of irrigation on wheat 
yields is seen from the following table giving the latest published 
data! relating to the standard yields under irrigated and unirrigated 
conditions in certain provinces. 


"Village accountants — The former is the term used in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces, the latter in Sind. 

tGr. S. Henderson — Minutes of Evidence of the Eoyal Commission on Agri- 
culture. Vol. I, Part 2. 

tQuinquennial Eeport on the Average Yield per Acre, 193 P 32. 
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standard yield for irrigated and unvrrigated areas. 
(lb. per acre.) 



Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 


Punjab . . 

967 

,,572 

United Provinces . . . . . . 

1,200 

, boo: : 

Sind .. , . ■■ , 

937 

"734 

Bombay . . . . . . 

1,250 

510 


It may be observed that in Bibar and Orissa where the total 
irrigated area in 1984-35 was a little over 800,000 acres no separate 
eompntation is made in respect of irrigated land ; similarly, in the 
Central Provinces where irrigated wheat represents only about 1.3 per 
cent, of the crop. 

The standard yields of irrigated and unirrigated wheat vary 
from one area to another. For example, in the Hissar district in the 
south-east Punjab wdiich is noted for the capricious nature of its 
annual rainfall, the standard outturn of irrigated wheat is reckoned 
at 1,000 lbs. per acre and unirrigated at only 400 lbs. In the rich 
Jullundur Doaba tracts including the Hoshiarpur and Ludhiana 
districts, the normal yields of unirrigated land are relatively high 
and range from 680 lbs. to 720 lbs. per acre as against 1,000 lbs. for 
irrigated wheat. In the United Provinces where the rainfall is 
heavier the standard normal yields on both irrigated and unirrigated 
lands are higher than in the Punjab, but the ratio which they bear 
to one another is much the same. 

In spite of the higher standard yield per acre on irrigated land 
there does not appear to be any direct relation between the average 
yields and the relative proportion of irrigated and unirrigated land 
in diiferent provinces. The following table shows the average yield 
of "wheat in certain provinces and States based on the estimated 
average annual outturns of the period 1925-26 to 1934-35. 

Average yield of wheat. 

(lb. per acre.) 


Punjab 

738 

I Sind 

593 

United Provinces 

786 

Hyderabad .. 

231 

Central Provinces 

444 ' 

Gwalior 

458 

Bihar and Orissa 

882 

Central India 

382 

.'Bombay^, 

■ 447'':';: 




The estimated outturns are consistently highest in Bihar and 
lowest in Hyderabad, where it is predominantly a dry crop. 
Although the proportion of irrigated wheat in Bihar is lower than 
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in the Pimjab or the United Provinces, the high yields reported by 
the forpner province may possibly be due to the ejffect of the frecinent 
floods to 'which Bihar is periodically subjected and the consequent 
renewal of rich deposits of silt. 

It might be assumed that owing to the regularity of the water 
supply in irrigated areas and the dependence of unirrigated land 
on the vagaries of the monsoon there would be a much greater degree 
of stability in the average yield per acre from one year to another 
on the irrigated land, but the figures available in the Punjab, which 
is the only province maintaining full details for the two types of 
land, seem to indicate that the extremes of variations are almost as 
great on irrigated as on imirrigated land. The following table sliows 
the average yields on both types of lands in the Punjab during the 
years 1924-25 to 1934-35. 

Average yield on loth types of land in the Fun jab, ^ 

(lb. per acre.) 


j 

1 

Average. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 


Irrigated . . . . 

913 

694 

1,064 

Unirrigated . . 

451 

383 1 

578 


The variations in yield on the irrigated land range from more 
than 16 per cent, above to over 24 per cent, below the average and 
on unirrigated land the extremes were 28 per cent, above and 15 per 
cent, below. It may be observed, however, that the low figure for 
irrigated land is mainly due to the very bad year of 1927-28 when 
the crop suffered severely from rust and smut and also from dust 
storms and hail storms, which apparently did more local damage in 
the irrigated canal colonies than in the unirrigated districts so that 
although the average on the irrigated land that year was very much 
reduced that on unirrigated land was little affected. 

The estimated annual average yields per acre of wheat through- 
out the whole of India during the past decade have been as 
follows : — 


Average annual yield in India.]' 
(lb. per acre.) 



Average. . 

■■■ ■ ■ . ■ : ■■ „■ '■ 

Average.,, 

1925-26 

639 

1930-31 ^. .. 

(^8 

1926-27 

642’ " 

1931-32 

598 


542 

1932-33 

' 642 

1928-29 

602 

1933-34 


1929-30 

741 

1934-35 

632 


^Season and Crop Report of the Punjab. 

^Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India. 
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Compared witli the five-year pre-war average outturn of 124 ih. 
(1910-14) the average yield in more recent years appears to have 
decreased, bat ■whether this reduction is real or only apparent depends 
mainly on the accuracy of the official estimates as previously referred 
to.^ For comparative purposes the following statement gives the 
estimated average yields of wheat per acre in the main producing 
countries.., 

Approximaie yields in certain countries. 


(lb. per acre.) 



Average 1924- 

1933. 

Average 1909- 
1913. 


United States . . .. . . 

846 

852 

Canada • . . . . . 

972 

1,188 

Australia . . . . . . 

714 

708 

Argentina , . . . . . . . 

780 

594 

Europe .... . . 

1,146 

1,110 

Russia .... 

636 

612 

India . . . . . . . . . . 

636 

724 


Yields of durum wheat , — The average yield in the Central 
Provinces is reported to be in the neighbourhood of 400 lbs. per acre 
and may be taken as fairly typical of the durum producing tracts in 
Central India and Bombay. In the Deccan, however, where yields 
are rather hwer, an average of 300 lbs. per acre would probably not 
be far off the mark. 

(c) Total quantity.— A detailed statement of outturns in the 
Biain produ(3ing areas is given in Appendix I. The share of each 
province is illustrated in diagram on page 2, and the following 
table summarises the position of the more important areas. 

Average production~19M5-26 to 1934-35. 


■ 1 

1 

1 

Million 

tons. 

Percentage 
of total 
production 
in British 
India. 

Percentage 
of All- 
India 

production. 

British India — 




Punjab 

2*9 

38*6 

31*2 

United Provinces 

2*6 

34*8 , 

28-0 

Central Provinces 

•7 ' 

9-2 

7*5 

Bombay 

*3 

4*2 

3*2 

Sind 

•2 

2*fl 

2*1 

Others 

*8 

10*6 

8*6 

Total British provinces 

7*5 

o 

o 

b 

80*6 
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j 

Million 

tons. 

Percentage 
to total 
production 
in Indian 
States. 

Percentage , ' 
of AIl-Ind:ia 
production. 

Indian.'States — 




Central India States . . . . 

•3 

1 ^,',- 16-7 ■■■■ 

' ■ , 3 * 2 , 

G waHor , . • • 

•3 

16-7 

>'2 ■' 

Hyderabad 

•1 

5*6 

;■ 1*2 ■ / 

Punjab States *. 

•4 

22-2 

4-3 

Others 


38‘8 ^ 

7*5 

Total Indian States 

1*8 

100.0 

19-4 


As in tlie case of the area under wheat the estimated production 
has not varied by more than 10 per cent, either way save in one 
exceptional year, 1929-30, when in spite of a less than average 
acreage, the crop, favoured by ideal weather conditions, exceeded the 
ijverage by almost 20 per cent. 

It will be observed that the average production of wheat in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces aceomits for about three-fifths of 
the Indian crop and represents a greater proportion of the total 
production than of acreage. This appears to be due to the higher 
yields per acre obtained by irrigation. The trend of production in 
the United Provinces is, however, apparently not keeping pace with 
the increase in acreage. 

(3) Quantity retained by cultivators and in the vUiLAGES. 

During the course of this survey it was found very difficult to 
determine with any degree of precision the amount actually retained 
in the villages of any district or province. The various degrees of 
indebtedness, for example, caused most of the cultivators to hand 
over varying proportions of their grain to creditors soon after 
harvest. Enquiries in the Delhi area show that about one-third of 
those who were questioned parted with practically all their wheat 
directly to the village hani/ya in payment of debts incurred in the 
previous year, and 40 per cent, had no surplus at all to sell. In some 
eases they even had to obtain wheat from the village haniya either on 
credit or by selling other products such as gram or barley. 

Other elements added to the difficulty of gauging how much of 
the crop is retained in the village, : In some districts the custom of* 
payment in kind is prevalent for harvest labour and other services. 
In the United Provinces the amount paid out in kind on account of 
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labour amoiuitH to about 10 per cent, of wMcli iialf is on account of 
Liarvestiiig. It is also tlie practice to pay the village iroii-smith, 
carpeiitei*, sweeper, etc., in kind and apart from that, in many 
districts cultivators are accustomed to barter wheat with vendors of 
vt^getables, salt, spices, wearing apparel, etc. 

Tbe size of the holding also has a great deal to do with the 
percentage retained. The Provincial Marketing Officer, United Pro- 
vinces, reports certain results of an examination affecting about 
80 different holdings. The amount retained on holdings over 15 acres 
was apparently only 25 per cent. On holdings between 5 and 15 acres 
the proportion was about 60 per cent./ but on smaller holdings the 
percentage was over 60. Similar enquiries in the Punjab show that 
in Lyallpur where about 90 per cent, of the holdings are over 10 
acres the quantity kept for local consumption was less than 35 pei 
cent., but in Attoek whei^e about 18 per cent, of the holdings are 
under an acre the quantity retained was almost 68 per cent., and in 
Ferozepur where the number of small holdings was larger the percent- 
age retained ran to a much higher figure. 

Another factor which influences the amount of wheat retained 
is the comparative value of the local production of other food grains 
such as gram, barley, maize and rice. The effect of this factor is 
particularly evident in Bihar where paddy .is an important crop and 
the quantities of barley and gram are each as great as the total 
amount of wheat. It is not surprising therefore to find that the 
amount of wheat sold is very high and the percentage retained is 
relatively low. 

OAving to the operation of all these factors the percentage 
retained varies considerably from district to district within a pro- 
vince. For example, an analysis of conditions in the United Pro- 
vinces sho\vs tliat in the western districts the proportion retained is 
only about 40 per cent. ; in the central districts this rose to over 
50 per cent. ; and in the eastern districts to a very much higher 
figure. 

As a result of all these variations, owing to the interaction of 
different factors, the following estimates must be regarded as a 
reasonably apr)roximate guess for practical purposes, of the amount 
retained in the cultivators’ village for all purposes including seed. 
The balance may be regarded as the amount available for sale. 

It seems that tlie highest proportion of the crop is retained in 
the villages of the Punjab and Jammu where the figure is about 
60 per cent. In the dense wheat growing area in the north of the 
Central Provinces about 70 per cent, of the crop is ordinarily 
retained, more than half being for domestic consumption and the. 
remainder for servants and hired labour. In the central parts of the 
province where less Avheat is grown only about 40 per cent, is retained. 
Taking the province as a whole somewhere between 55 and 60 per 
cent, of the Avheat crop remains in the villages. In Patiala mainly 
owing to maize, gram and barley being used to a fairly large extent 
in the diet, tlie percentage of wheat retained is about 50 and in the 
United Provinces, although it varies considerably from east to west, 
as already referred to, somewhere between 50 and 55 per cent, of the 
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total crop is retained. In Biliar, on account of the various factors 
mentioned above, the amount retained is a little more than one-thiid. 
The figure is about the same in Sind owing to the fact that 'wheat 
there is regarded asi an important cash crop. In Bengal retention is 
about 50 per cent. In Assam wheat is grown only in small patches 
and is hardly sufficient to meet the producers’ requirements so that 
little or none is sold. In Madras where the crop is also relatively 
unimportant, about one-third of it is retained in the village and 
a similar proportion in Kashmir. In Kajputana and in Gwalior ie^ss 
than 25 per cent, is retained and in the Central India States 
generally the figures are higher. In Bhopal, for example, 50 per 
cent, is retained, in Narsingarh about two-thirds and in Rajgarh 
three-fourths. In Baroda and Hyderabad where wheat does not 
form the staple food of the cultivators, it becomes a cash crop of 
some importance and only about 10 per cent, is retained. The local 
cultivators appear to sell off practically the whole of their crop, and 
when it becomes necessary to obtain wheat for seed or domestic use 
they purchase or borrow from the baniyas. 

Making allowance for all these varying percentages and also for 
the amount of wheat grown in the different districts, it would appear 
that approximately 4.25 million tons or forty-five per cent, of the 
total crop grown in India is retained in the eiiltivatoi’s^ village. Of 
this, about 1.25 million tons represents seed requirements, the balance 
being for domestic consumption, barter, payment in kind for hired 
labour, etc. 

It may be observed that practically none of the wheat retained 
is used for stock feed except in Sind where a few of the bigger 
zemindars feed wheat to their riding horses during tlie period tTiine 
•to August, when no other feed grain is readily available. In the 
Punjab and the United Provinces also wheat i.s occasionally given 
to a newly calved cow or buffalo and in some of the larger cities, 
e.g.f Calcutta, Bombay and Hyderabad (Deccan), a certain amount oi! 
wheat is used as poultry food. Apart from these few instances 
wheat is not ordinarily fed to livestock and the amount thus used 
may be disregarded for all practical purposes. 

(4) Periodicity. 

The seasons of sowing and harvesting vary considerably. In 
normal conditions in the north and north-west where the summer is 
very hot and the winter fairly cold, the bulk of the crop is generally 
sown by the end of November but late sowings may occasionally be 
undertaken well into December. Wheat grown in the warmer and 
more humid Gangetic plains of the United Provinces and Bihar is 
ordinarily sown a fortnight to a month earlier than in the Punjab. 
Towards the east sowings are progressively earlier. In Central India 
seeding is usually over by the end of October or early November, 
while in the Deccan and parts of the Bombay Presidency the crop 
is sown between September and the middle of October. By the 
beginning of December the entire wheat crop, has been seeded. 

^ Wheat takes 3 to 6 months to ripen according to the location and 
variety. In the south the growing period is shorter than in the 
north. In the Carnatic in the south of the Bombay Presidency and 
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in the Deccan generally, harvesting may begin at the end Of Decemberj, 
and IS at its height in the middle of February. Further north, in 
the Central Provinces and Central India, harvesting is normally in 
full swing by the middle of March. In east United Provinces opera- 
tions are well under way by the end of March. In the west of the 
United Provinces, where the great bulk of the local crop is grown, 
in Delhi and in the eastern tracts of the Punjab, harvesting is 
normally at its height towards the end of April but may commence 
towards the end of March and last until the middle of May. In the 
remainder of the Punjab and northern Sind harvesting is generally 
a fortnight later, and in certain parts— for example, the hills — ^the 
crop m.ay be harvested as late as June. For the great bulk of the 
Indian crop the height of the harvesting season falls in April and 
May. . ■ . ■ ' ■ 

Marketing commences with the harvest and as a rule the small 
cultivator is the first to dispose of his produce, while the larger 
farmers are still busy over their harvest. In general, the bulk of 
the cultivators' surplus finds its way to the market during April, 
May and June, and especially in the two latter months. The average 
monthly arrivals as indicated by municipal, railway and customs 
records, at a number of large markets in India are shown in Appendix 
IV. Conditions in the major producing areas however vary so 
greatly that they are best described individually. 

(a) Punjab . — At the two most important Canal Colony markets 
in the Punjab, viz., Lyallpur and Gojra, the bulk of the season^s 
arrivals occur in the months April, May and June and, on the 
average of r*>,years, represent over 53 . and 55 per cent, of the respective 
totals. During the remainder of the year incomings are fairly well 
spread out but receipts are generally lowest in January and February. 
Records of the sales of four commission shops, in different districts’^ 
administered by the Department of Agriculture, indicate that more 
than two-thirds of their annual turnover takes place between April 
and June. 

(b) Sind . — In Sind the crop usually begins to move after the 
middie of April and continues until the middle of July when there 
is a slackening off during the rains. After the monsoon the rate of 
movement continues slow, but there is a tendency to increase slightly 
between October and December. During February and March the 
flow of supplies drops to a minimum. With the exception of 
Karachi, for which authentic figures are available regarding rail 
imports, no other markets in Sind have any arrangement for record- 
ing this data. As an indication of the movement, however, the 
volume of wheat carried by rail from four of the chief marketst has 
been ascertained. This shows that well over three-fourths of the 
surplus moves out from the producing areas between’ the end of April 
or beginning of May and the middle of July. ‘ 

(c) United Provinces ^ — The average receipts for the past three 
years at eight important marketej in the United Provinces show that 

*Pindi, Bahaiidrlin, Arifwala, Jaranwala, Gojra. ' 

tNawabshali. Dadu, Slialidaclkot, MirpuTkhas. 

tMeerut, Aligarh, JSTajibabad^ Bareilly, Lucknow, Pyzabad, Benares, Jhansi, 
L224IOAE 0 



the immediate post-harvest months of April, May and June are the 
busiest months of the season, for about 40 per cent, of the total 
annual receipts are registered in that quarter. The proportion in 
the four months including July is neaidy half the annual total. 
August and September show the lowest activity. 

(d) Delhi. — In Delhi Province the period April to June shows 
consistently heavier movements of wheat than any other three 
consecutive months, excepting in 1931 when imports during December 
were abnormally high for that period of the year. The volume of 
road traffic to urban Delhi in 1933 and 1934 has been calculated by 
deducting rail imports from the total quantity of wheat known to 
have been received within municipal limits. The difference which 
may be taken as an index of the movement of locally grown wheat 
from the field to the market shows that in 1933 more than a half of 
the total receipts by road oceun*ed during the four months from 
March to June, and in 1984 road traffic for the same period accounted 
for as much as two-thirds of the whole year’s receipts. 

(e) Bihar and Orissa. — In Bihar markets arrivals are highest 
in May, and in the four months April to July over 55 per cent, of 
the supplies are marketed. During the rains owing to the difficulties 
of rural transport the rate of marketing is slow but rises again during 
November and December. 

(/) Central Provinces. — In the Central Provinces about 75 per 
cent, of the surplus is marketed by the end of June. At Rajnand- 
gaon Gunj over 57 per cent, of the average annual arrivals of five 
years (1931 — 34) was received between March and May. 

{g) Bombay Presidency . — In the southern districts of Bombay 
Presidency the largest market arrivals are between February and 
May. This is about two months earlier than in the north where 
the flow of supplies is greatest from April to June. The proportion 
of the crop handled during the three or four post-harvest months is 
high in all parts of the province. It was ascertained from the trade 
at six important centres* that from one half to four-fifths of the 
total annual arrivals into those markets were disposed of during the 
three or four months immediately following the, harvest. It was also 
observed that in the south of the province the proportion handled 
during these months, although large, was rather less than in the 
north. 

(h) General— All the evidence indicates that between 50 and 
60 per cent, of the total supply is marketed soon after harvest, from 
the beginning of April until the middle of July before the monsoon 
interferes with the free movement of produce in the interior. 

The two branches of the monsoon normally break in the south 
of Bengal and on the Malabar Coast by about the middle of June. 
Rainy weather gradually spreads inland and northwards reachin<^ 
the Punjab usually about the first half of July. By the end of 
September the rainfall over the greater part of the wheat growing 
area has practically ceased. ;; ? Throughout the interior during tliesc' 

’^Alimedabad. Nasik, Ahmednagar^ Lasalgaou, Bijapur, Bharwar. 
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three month^j the weather disorganises the free movement of produce* 
Wheat, if exposed to rain during transit, deteriorates rapidly. This 
danger is greatly minimised when goods are consigned by rail, but 
owing to a general lack of suitable protective material, cultivators 
and others moving wheat by bullock cart run grave risks of damaging 
their goods. During the monsoon the inadequacy of rural communi-^ 
cations also restricts the free movement of wheat. Metalled roads 
are relatively few and the great majority of village roads are merely 
tracks winding through the fields. These resemble quagmires in the 
rains and are often impassable to bullock carts and more so to motor 
lorries. On that account so long as the weather is inclement it is 
difficult for supplies to reach the majority of upcountry assembling 
markets from the villages. Country 'whoie-sale markets in all the 
wheat areas are rendered almost inactive, although the retail trade 
continues at all seasons. Notices such as market closed owing to 
rain or no quotation owing to rain appear from time to time in 
the quotations of the daily press. In the markets w”here prices are 
registered by local trade associations or by a co-operative society, such 
as the Okara Zamindars’ Co-operative Society in the Punjab, these 
words frequently appear in the records during the rainy season, some- 
times on three or four consecutive days. 

The number of carts bringing 'wheat to Gwalior market, for 
example, may be taken as an index of the effect of monsoon condi-^ 
tions. The following table shows that a total of 5,295 and 5,973 
carts each carrying between 16 and 20 maunds of wheat entered 
Gwalior in 1933 and 1934 respectively. Each year about two-thirds 
of this traffic occurred betw^een April and June, but the significance 
of the data lies in the decline in imports from July to October. The 
number of carts arriving between July and September 1933 was only 
3 per cent, of the total, and in 1934 less than 4 per cent. 


Arrivals of wheat in Gwalior market. 
(In carts of 16 — *20 maunds each.) 


Month. 

1933. 

1934. 

Month. 

1933. 

1934. 

, 

January * . 

291 

467 

July . . 

47 

140 

February - . 

202 

562 

August . . 

39 

35 

March 

205 

191 : 

September 

53 

40 

April 

959 

905 : 

' 1 

October 

■ 

89 

69 

May 

1,758 

2,197 i 

November 

506 

225 

June 

599 

829 

December 

547 

313 

Annual total 

•• 


i 

5,295 

5,973 
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Traffic by rail, river and sea does not contract to the same degree 
as road traffic in the monsoon. For example, during the wettest 
months of the year the volume of shipments of wheat by sea irom 
Karachi to Bombay is iinaffected and forms a very high proportiGn 
of the annual movement as will be seen from the following table 

Shipments of wheat from Karachi to Bomhay. 


(Tons.) 



1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-3.5. 

1935-36.* 

July-September 

22,646 

23,6n 1 

^ 28,75B' 

12,946. . 

Remainder of year 

30,661 

! 

46,450 

37,421 

7,878 y 

Total 

53,207 

69,061 

66,179 

20,823 


*April to December only. 


Receipts of wheat by rail into Karachi from Sind and the Punjab 
are also very considerable throughout the monsoon period. Accord- 
ing to a five years’ average of monthly arrivals (Appendix IV) the 
quantity imported between July and September is nearly two-lifths 
of the total annual imports. Other instances iof rail and steamer 
traffic beijig relatively unaffected by the monsoon are given in the 
same Appendix. In Bihar although precise figures are not available 
river traffic, chiefly by country boats, is reported as being at its 
heaviest during the monsoon months of July and August. 

In the post-monsoon period the cultivator gets busy in October 
and November with the preparation of the land for and the sowing 
of the raM or spring crops, e.g., wheat, barley, gram, etc., and in the 
harvesting of the kharif or autumn crops such as maize. Conse- 
quently the movement of such wheat as is left in the village or on 
the holding after the monsoon is dependent on the size and condition 
of the kharif crop and the prospects of the rabi crop. 

Laier on during the cold, season there is a distinct tend<mcy for 
the demand for wheat products to increase and most of the large 
mins are consequently busier during the autumn and early winter 
than at other periods of the year (Appendix V). Exports of 
wheat to consuming centres from the wholesale markets which 
commonly hold large stock tend to rise after September and continue 
at a fairly high level throughout the early winter months. Much 
of this movement is, however, by rail between one wholesale market 
and another, for the hulk of the crop has already left the farm or 
village in the post-harvest months before the monsoon. At Hapur, 
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for exampie, a typical storing centre in the Western United Pro- 
vinces, an examination of monthly rail exports for three years 
(1932-33 1 1934-35) indicates that the period May to August lias 
praetically no export worthy of note. In September there is a 
sudden jump to aborit 1,000 tom In October this figure is almost 
doubled and during the ensuing five montlis from November to 
March exports rise steadily to a peak in February in which month 
the quantities exported during 1932-33, 1933-34, 1934-35 were 
rcugliiy 6,500, 10,300, and 6,100 tons respectively. In March 

despatches begin to tail off until they drop back in April almost to the 
previous September figures. 

(5) Qualities ani> types. 

Between 1906 and 1909 some 37 separate botanical varieties of 
wimat were identified by the Howards of which ten belonged to the 
sub-species Triticum durum, two to Triiicum turgidum, one to Triticum 
die oc cum, six to Triticum and the remaining eighteen to 

Triticum vulgare, the last named species embracing the greater portion 
of the wheats grown in India. An examination (to which more 
detailed reference will be made later) of nearly 1,400 commercial 
samples drawn from all parts of the country in 1935 and 1936 shows 
that no great change has taken place in the geographical distribution 
of wheats in India during the intervening years, except that in 
Northern India the cultivation of red wheat has declined in favour 
of the white variety, while the area in Madras has diminished con- 
siderably. The two main kinds of wheat grown in India are those 
belonging to the vulgare and durum sub-species. A third type 
{Triticum dicoecum) referred to as Spelt in some recent publications, 
is found in the Bombay Presidency and to a very small extent in 
Madras and Mysore. Dwarf wheats {Triticum compacturti) were 
formerly cultivated on a fairly large scale in the south and south-west 
Punjab but the production of this species appears to have declined and 
is at ail events of no special commercial importance. 

(a) Geographical distribution— {i) Triticum vulgare, — These 
arc 3 the common wheats used in large quantities by the milling 
industry for the manufacture of flour {maida) and at a. They are 
grov/n extensively under irrigated and unirrigated conditions in 
tlie important alluvial tracts which extend over the greater portion 
of Sind, the Punjab, Rajputana, the United Provineete, Bihar and 
Bengal. Both awned and awnless types are grown, the former 
being preferred in many areas as they are less liable to attack by 
birds, wild pig, deer, etc. The grains are usually of medium size 
and may be white or red while the kernel structure ranges from 
soft to hard. The soft white types are often bright straw coloured 
and are opaque. The endosperm or floury portion of the grain is 
friable and starchy in appearance. The hard types range from a 
greyish white to dark amber in colour and are generally translucent^ 
WherE cut the fracture is smo-oth and glass-like. 

While the species Triticum vulgare greatly predominates 
thrnucyhnut the main w^heat nroducihg in Northern India 
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which, extend from Sind in the west to Bengal in the east, it is 
also extensively cultivated in the dense wheat zone in the noith o 
the Central Provinces and i^ estimated to form about two-thirds of 
the entire wheat crop of that province. 

White wheats , — Although soft^ and hard varieties grow in 
adjacent tracts and sometimes even in adjoining fields there is a 
fairly distinct localisation of types. Hard or semi-hard white 
wheats of the vulgare species for example are found mainly in the 
Canal Colony areas in the Central Punjab and in North Sind and 
consist largely of improved varieties, such afe Punjab 8-A, which 
have been developed by isolation and selection from the desi or 
local types of wheats commonly cultivated in the province. As 
about 36 per cent, of the total wheat area in the Punjab now con- 
sists of improved varieties, the production, having regard to the 
increased yields given by the improved varieties, is considered to be 
not less than 40 per cent, of the total outturn of the province. 

Soft and semi-hard white wheats are generally found in the 
central and eastern districts, but environmental influences and 
seasonal factors appear to play a large part in determining the 
quality and structure of the grain. For instance, under heavily 
irrigated conditions wheat, such as Punjab 8- A, which would 
normally be classed as hard, may change its character by developing 
a soft or uneven texture. Durum wheats are not grown in the 
Punjab to any appreciable extent but a few samples drawn in the 
Canal Colonies area and in the oafet and south east Punjab were 
found to contain from 1 per cent, to 9.2 per cent, of durum. 

In recent years hard or semi-hard wheats have spread in the 
western districts of the United Provinces but Muzaffarnagar desi — .. 
a soft white high-yielding wheat of long standing cnltivation — is still 
extensively grown. Chandausi wheai. is a semi-hard variety well- 
known to the trade hot only in the United Provinces but also in 
Calcutta and other large consuming centres in the east of the United 
Provinces and in Bihar. Elsewhere in this province the white wheats 
are in the main soft in character but there are tracts in the central 
parts of the United Provinces around Cawnpore, Lucknovr and 
Barabanki as well as areas in the south, e.g., in the Banda, Hamirpur, 
JJiansi and Jalaun districts, where a little hard white wheat is 
produced. 

Eather less than half of the. Bihar crop is composed of white 
wheat of which by far the greater proportion is soft. The 
predominant improved white variety at prei^nt is a semi-hard 
wheat — Pusa 52— the most useful wheat so far tried in Bihar. 


*It should be noted that the term soft is used here in a relative sense. 
The soft wheats of the United Provinces and the Central Provinces are mellower 
and more starchy, than their Punjab counterparts. The method of classifying 
wheats as hard, semi-hard, soft, etc., is of necessity an unsatisfactory one as 
many of the varieties described here are intermediate in character. Some may 
also be variable iu structure, e.g,, hard wheats may sometimes have soft starchy 
portions. , 
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The hard white wheat grown in this province may usually be identi- 
fied as Pusa 4. Desi or local types are, however, cultivated to a far 
greater extent 'than improved varieties. 

In the Centra] Provinces soft white wheat is the chief variety 
grown in the upper Nerbudda Valley and in the Saugor, Damoh, 
Jubbulpore and Sieoni districts and about two-thirds of the entire 
production of this province may be so classed. 

In Rajputana the area occupied by soft white wheat appears to 
form not more than 10 or 12 per cent, of the local acreage. In 
the States of Dungarpur and Datia where the proportion of white 
wheat is greater than in any other of the Eajputana States, the 
peicentages are 20 and 30 only. In Central India the proportion 
of white wheat is rather higher and in the States of Bhopal, 
Khilchipur and Sailana white wheat forms 50, 60 and 50 per cent, 
of the respective local wheat crops. The production of soft white 
wheat is very small in Bombay Presidency where it occurs mainly 
as a garden crop in a few of the central districts and in the Carnatic, 
notably in Bijapur. The majority of the wheat grown in the 
Presidency fe of durum type and will be referred to later. In 
Hyderabad (Deccan) the production of soft white wheat formed 
only about 14 per cent, of the total crop in 1935. 

Improved wheats , — ^As all the improved varieties may be classed 
as white wheats reference to the development of the production of 
these wheats may appropriately be made in this section. The total 
area at present under improved wheats in India is about 6.5 ^nillion ^ 
acres representing 19 per cent, of the total wheat acreage. The great 
majority of these wheats are hard or semi-hard and belong to the 
species vulgare. The most important varieties now nnder cultiva- 
tion are Punjab 8-A, 9-D, Pusa 4 and Pusa 12, but soft wheats such as 
Pusa 52 and Pusa 54 are also of considerable importance in Bihar and 
the United Provinces. The fir^ named was obtained by isolation 
from indigenous varieties, while Pusa 4 and Pusa 12 are selections from 
similar local growths. Pusa 52 was evolved by hybridisation between 
Punjab 9 and Pusa 6. Mention should also be made of two nevsr 
types which have recently been evolved in the Punjab and are now 
being issued for general distribution. These are C-518 and C-591 
both excellent hard white or amber wheats noted locally for the fine 

strong ’’ quality of their ata and selling in the Punjab at 5 to 
8 per cent, more than the ordinary dara or fair average qualities. 

The position in the major provinces is briefly as follows : — 

Pun j ah : — The greatest concentrated area in India under one 
single type of wheat is probably that devoted to Punjab 8-A. Much 
of the acreage under this type is to be found in the Canal Colonies 
of the Punjab’*’. It may he observed that this province contained 
a little over half the total area (6,489,484 acres) in India sown with 
improved varieties in 1934-35. Punjab 11 is a soft white wheat 
formerly grown in the Punjab on a large scale but it has been prac- 
tically ousted by the better known 8-A owing to the latter’s higher 

*Lyallpur, Sliahpur, Sheikhnpursi,, Jhang, Multan and Montgomery districts. 
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yield and better qn-ality and is now of little importance as will be 
seen from tlie following' table. 

At ea under improved varieties in the Pun jah, 

{Thousand acres)- 


Types. 


Year. 



No. 8-A. 

■ ■ No. IL''. V, 

. 

Others, 

1925-26 

834 

625 

■ 10 

1926-27 

917 

510 

12 

1927-28 

1,276 

467 

116 

1928-29 

1,752 

' 252 

96 

1929-30 

1,858 

135 1 

524 

1930-31 

2,292 

76 

80 

1931-32 

2,549 

59 

164, 

1932-33* 




1933-34 

2,805 

41 

^ 80 

1934-35 

3,042 

■ ' 35 

154 


In 8md, Punjab S-A is also being grown and it was at one time 
anticipated that when the Sulckur Barrage area was fully de’v eloped 
some 100,000 acres would eventually be put under this type of wheat. 
Owing, however, to its susceptibility to rust the spread of Punjab 8-A 
has not been an unqualified success in Sind and its subsequent expan- 
sion may eventually falsify original expectations. Piisa Hi selected 
from a natural ero>ss in Federation wheat is a high grade wlieat 
of, good milling . quality and has been found suitable for cultivation 
in Sind as it is rust resistent and yields better than Punjab 8-A in 
;seasons when rust attack is severe. 

Detailed figures of acreages under individual improved varieties 
are not available for the United Provinces. The area is csiirnated, 
however, to have increased from 1 million acres in 1926-27 to 2.45 
million acres in 1934-35 which represents about one-third of the 
total area under wheat in that province. Pusa 4 and 12 (selected 
from indigenous varieties) are the main improved wheats of this 
province but Pusa 52 is spreading in the eastern districts. The 
cultivation of Punjab 8-A ha^ also extended in the western districts 
of the United Provinces largely as a result of importations by local 
stock holders in the large markets. Cawnpore 13 and Muzaffarnagar 
hard and soft types respectively continue to be popular. xs^ew 
varieties such as Punjab 518 and Pusa 111 and Pusa 112 also give 
promise of replacing some of. the older types. 

In Bihar and Orissa the predominant improved variety is Pusa 
52 a soft white wheat, while Pusk4 tod 12, both hard wheats, rank 
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second and tliird. T area sown with improYed seed in 1934-35 \Yas 
54.342 acres as compared with 54,484 acres in 1933-34 and represents 
rather less than 5 per cent, of the total wheat acreage. 

Ill Central Provinces the area under improved wheat has expand- 
ed from 135,000 acres in 1926-27 to 572,000 acres’ in 1934-35. Some of 
the more important improved varieties are hard and semi-hai'd white 
wheats of the vidgare fepeeies known under the type numbers A112, 
A.115 and A090. Although the rate of expansion has been relatively 
greater than in the Punjab and the United Provinces, only about 
16 per cent, of the total area under wheat is represented by im- 
proved varieties whereas in the Punjab and the AJnited Provinces 
the proportion is 36 and 32 per cent, respectively. 

The total area of improved wheats— -mostly durnm>s — in the 
Bomlmy Pmidenci/ was 42,151 acres in 1934-35, an increase of 14 
per cent, compared with the previous year. 

In the North West Frontier Promnce 25,943 acres out of 998,000 
were under improved strains— mostly Pusa 4. Compared with the 
previous year when only 1,523 acres were sown the expansion is 
noteworthy. Punjab 8-A, Pusa 111 and Punjab C-518 are being tried 
out in this province. Pusa 4 is also being tried out in the Deccan. 

Bed wheats . — Although earlier surveys have shown that red 
V'heat was cultivated on a large scale in many parts of the Punjab 
and the United Provinces it would appear that the area at present 
devoted to red wheat has declined considerably except in Rajpiitana, 
Hyderabad (Deccan), the Bombay Presidency and possibly to a lesser 
extent in the east of the United Provinces and in Bihar. 

In former years red wheat predominated in the eastern Punjab 
and particularly in the Ludhiana, Jullundur and Perozepur districts, 
and it is interesting to observe that the two '' futures ’’ trading 
asKociations in Ludhiana are the only ones in the whole country which 
haA'e a contract solely for red wdieat— in addition to the white v/heat 
coutraet. While the red wheat contract still functions the amount 
of forward trading in red wheat options ” has declined eon- 
si^](wab]y. Soft red wheat still occurs on a small scale' in many of 
the districts in the north eastern and eastern Punjab but bard reds are 
more commonly found in the Rawalpindi division in the north of 
the province. In northern India it is believed that red wheat does 
better tlian white on poor soil and this probably accounts for its 
being frequently sown as a mixture with gram or barley. 

Red wheat is grown in the United Provinces, particularly in the 
eastern districts adjoining Bihar, where it forms more than half of 
the total wheat crop, much of the red wheat area being soutli of the 
Ganges. ■■ ' 

All the common red wheats grown in Rajputana appear to be 
soft, and are cultivated to a marked degree in the north and north 
eastern States of Alwar, Dholpur and Karauli where between 90 
and 100 per cent, of the wheat grown locally is red. The propor- 
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tion falte, lioweverj towards south and south east of Bajputaiia ; 
for example, in Udaipur only about 25 per cent, of the crop consists 
of red wheat, in Datia 50 per cent., in Banswara 65 per cent, and in 
Dungarpur State 40 per cent. 

In Cemtral India the production of red wheat, occurs only in 
Indore where 20 per cent, of the total production is estimated to con- 
■sist of soft red types. A good deal of soft grained mixtures of red 
and white wheats are grown in Bhopal, Narsingarh and Eajgarh. It 
should however he noticed that red wheat is grown in most of the 
wheat tracts interspersed with white in varying proportions. In 
those areas in which red wheat is gto^n, marketed and couHnmed, 
e,g., in Rajputana, or Bihar, the locally grown white wheats contain 
a relatively higher proportion of red grain admixture. 

(ii) Triticum dicoccum. — Emmer 'whtht is found only in the south 
of India and mainly in the Bombay Presidency. Although a number 
of recent publications refer to this wheat as “ Spelt the original 
classification given by the Howards has been adopted in this report. 
The largest proportion of emmer is grown as an irrigated crop in 
Bombay, and its cultivation is also practised, to a small exte?it only, 
in Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore and Madras. Emmer was formerly 
grown on a small scale in the Central Provinces* and appears to 
have been partially replaced by J alalia, a durum tjpe. Its culti- 
vation still persists however in the Khandwa district and it is used 
by the cultivators’ families to make vermicelli and semolina and is 
not marketed. Emmer is very easily distinguishable from the other 
types of wheat already described. The grain is red, hard and 
flinty, slender and pointed and is enclosed in the glumes when 
threshed. 

(Hi) Triticum compactwm. — Dwarf wheats appear only to be 
grown in the south west Punjab, in the Multan division. The grains 
■are usually white, small and rounded. This wheat is mostly con- 
sumed locally and is not of any commercial importance. 

(iv) Triticum durum. — TheSse are -also known as macaroni 
wdieats. The ears are long and generally bearded and the grain 
itself is long, pointed, hard and flinty. Durum wheat has a high 
gluten content and is greatly prized for the making of semolina 
(suji) and for the preparation of the Indian counterpart of vermi- 
celli known in the vernacular as sewaijanf. For these reasons it 
fetches a premium of anything up to 20 or 25 per cent, orertlm 
vulgare types. (Chapter III). 

^ Durum wheat is usually white or amber coloured but the red 
variety is of considerable importance in the Hoshangabad. Kagpiir 
and Sailana zones in the Central Provinces and ratlier less so in tlie 
extreme south of the United ^ Provinces (Banda, Hamirpiir and 
Jhanri). It is also grown in the Nasik and Khandesh districts of 
the Bombay Presidency and in parts of Gujerat. Red durum is 


^Howard and Howard— Wlieat in India (1909). 
t Spelt also siwaiym ’’ or sewam 
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<ju,ilivated extensively in the east central and south-eastern parts of 
Kaypiitana and forms between 8^ and 90 per cent, of the production 
the states of Jhalawar^ Tonk Wd Part-abgarh. In the neighbour- 
ing KStatcs of Banswara, Dungarpur, Udaipur and Datia about 30 
per cent.^ of the local wheat crop consists of this sub-species. This 
distrii)ution is somewhat striking contrast to conditions in the north 
and north-eastern Rajpu'tana States of Alwar, Dholpur and Karauli 
where soft reds of the vulgare species greatly predominate and 
diirums are not cultivated at all 

White or amber is very largely grown over a belt of 

country which extends across Central India embracing the Malwa 
plateau and tlie west of the Central Provinces. It forms the greater 
portion of the crop in Central India whereof the States of Dewas, 
Indore, Saihma and Dhar are the main producers. The proportion 
of whit:c durums to the total wheat crop ranges from 33 per cent, 
in jDhar to nearly 90 per cent, in Dewas. In Alirajpur and 
Barwani States, however, the proportion of white durum falls to 
1.2 and 20 per cent, of the total crop while approximately half of 
the total production consists of red durum. Besides being of great 
iiyij)C)rtance in the Bombay Presideney durums are also cultivated in 
most of the wheat areas in Hyderabad (Deccan). Outside the 
Peaiinsula durum wheat is seldom encountered. A few isolated 
tracts in the Malda and Rajshahi districts in Bengal grow small 
quantities of durum and there is a limited area in the neighbour- 
hood of Sialkot and Gujranwala districts in Northern Punjab. 

The total estimated production of durum wheat in India is 
about 1,150,000 tons. Its main distribution is approximately as 
follows. About 1.25 million acres, or roughly 36 per cent, of the 
total area devoted to wheat cultivation in the Central Provinces, 
are estimated to be sown with this species and the average local 
■production amounts to nearly 230,000 tons. In Hyderabad 
(Deccan) the production of white and red dtirums in 1935 amounted 
to a].H>ut 85 per cent, of the crop representing some 132,000 tons. In 
]>o;mhay. Central India and Rajputana the estimated production of 
durums may be fecfconed ais approximately 386,000, 135,000 and 
140,000 tons respectively. The quantity growui in the south of the 
Ihiited Provinces and elsewhere is almost negligible. 

(r) GmeraL—The chief commercial . qualities of Indian wheat 
are illustrated on the plate facing page 26 and the map on page 
<t|'qHjsite show’s localities in w^hich the various classes of wheat are 
grown and Iheir relative importance. It would appear from the 
distribution of the various kinds that three zones of production define 
themselves fairly clearly. 

Taking the and the mixtures of white hard, semi-hard 

and soft w'heats it wall be apparent that these could be allotted the 
area Bind, Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, and the Western. 
United Pn winces as far m a line drawn from Bareilly to Agra. 

Bou'th east of thiK line lies the soft wheat area of the Gangetic 
plains embracing the remainder of the United Provinces, Bihar 
and North Bengal. The soft wheat zone al^so extends into Rajputana 



aBcI tile iiortlr^^^ Provinces, but is abruptly cut across by 

a strip of elevated coiintry wbieli mainly produces duTums uiot ssJiicli 
crosses Central India from the Marwar Plateau eulminatioL^ in 
Bundelkhaiid ill the south of the United Provinces'. In the penui- 
sula wheats are commonest on the black cotton soils of 

Bombay and the Central Provinces, 

(h) Trade descriptions.— A large number of trade iiames are 
used in the internai ivheat trade and it is signiiicant that th(‘ most 
variegated commercial descriptions are probably tliose whi<hi arc 
applied to tiie wheats grown in Central India and the South gene- 
rally. In the main producing tracts in Noi’thern India, particularly 
in the Punjab and Sind, only three or four trade names are ^recog- 
nised, and while somewhat similar conditions prevail in the "Western 
United Provinces the nomenclature tends to become more diverse 
farther east and south. 

The fact that there are so few names in the great surplus areas 
in Northern India indicates that variations between types and 
qualities are not very pronounced and the degree of comparative 
uniformity which exists in the crop of those regions finds little or 
no counterpart in other parts of India. 

In the southern wheat tracts of Central India, Bombay and the 
Deccan where soil and other natural conditions are responsible for 
the somewhat wide range of qualities grown, a complex trade nomen- 
clature has developed wfiiich is by no means free from confusion. For 
example, the soft or semi-hard vulgar e types grown in the Aurangabad 
district in Hyderabad (Deccan) are known in the immediate local it y 
as “ (literally ^Uspotted’’ or mottled In Jalna, an 
adjacent district the same wheat is called pissi while in Hyderabad 
City it is recognised as sharhaii. Another instance may be cited. 
"White or amber durum wheat with a 25 or 30 per cent, admixture of 
red grains is known in the Nizamis Territory as kathia — a term which 
in the Central Provinces and Bombay would be applied to red durum 
only or to durum, carrying a predominating proportion of red grains., 

A large number of synonyms also exist particularly in Ihe 
southern regions. Amber durum wheat for instance may be called 
mundi^ mtindia, mundwa or munde in the same province. The soft 
white pissi, a term in common use throughout Central India and 
Bombay, becomes pissia in the United Provinces. In Bihar and 
Bengal dudhia a white wheat is synonymous with dndhi (the word 
derives from dudh — milk). Kathia, the name generally given to red 
durum in the Central Provinces and in the adjacent distrlds in the 
south of the United Provinces, becomes haihe or katlia in the Bombay 
Presidency. GeJmn a generic designation covering wheat as a whole 
in the United Provinces and Bihar and in the Eastern Punjab is 
applied particularly to white or, amber d^irum in the Nimar district 
in tlie west of the Central Provinces, and to mixed durum in the 
Nagpur zone in the east. 

■ {i) Hard and semi-hard mhite wheats (Triticum vulgare). 
sharhati.—Uhe literal translation of this word is '‘of pink colour 
and when used in the wheat trade ha .Northern India as will he elee-r 


from Appendix VI, the term is applied to the superior hard or semi- 
hard white wheats, mainly of the improved varieties, in the Punjab, 
in Sind and in the^^ it has gradually come to 

be regarded as an attribi^^^ superiority in the North. Waiiii 
is sometinies used in the * extreme north of the Punjab to 
describe hard white wheat. The description sharhaU is also by no 
means iineommon in the Hoshangabad, Jnbbulpore and Satpnra wheat 
zones in the Central Provinces and has a, close association with local 
im]3roved varieties such as A-115, A-113_ and A. 0.-90 which ave similar 
in general charaeteristica to the Punjab types from which they were 
evolved. SharhaU wheat from Sind and the Punjab is shipped 
to Bombay, Calcutta and, to a lesser extent, to Madra^^ and the term 
is w^ell known in those cities/ as also, in a few parts of the Bombay 
Presidency adjacent to Bombay port whence arrivals by sea are 
re-exported to the interior by rail. 

In Hyderabad city in the Deccan, contrary to the most common 
use the term sharhaU is applied to the feof t white wheat grown in and 
imported from the Aurangabad district in the north west of that 
State. More than one-third of the wheat area in the Punjab is now 
under improved types of which the production of some nine-tenths 
may be considered as falling within the sharhaU elsLS^it^Qntlon, 
Having regard also to the amount of wheat which qualifies for this 
description in Sind and the United Provinces and in the Central 
Provinces it may be reckoned that the total amount of wdieat marketed 
in India as sharhaU somewhere in the neighbourhood of 600,000 
tons. . ■ 

Dara is literally a heap and since the process of making a 
lieai) implies the blending or mixing of several lots of wheat each 
-containing varying proportions of foreign matter, red and white, 
hard and soft grain, its nearest equivalent is “ fair average quality ’k 
In Northern India dcCm is used in contradistinction to sharbaU and 
in many parts it may be prefixed by the name of the market whence 
the wheat comes. The practice is very common in the United Pro- 
vinces, Merchants who have traded for long periods at certain 
markets have come to recognise the various daras or fair average 
quaiities of individual markets. The composition of dara -will 
naturally depend upon the predominating characteristics of the 
grain grown in that area. In certain tracts where soft white wheats 
predominate, as for example, in some of the western and most of the 
central partis of the United Provinces the local daras must obviously 
possess different characteristics from the daras of Lyallpur or Okara 
in the Punjab Canal Colonies where hard and semi-hard wheats are 
predominant. 

When dara contains a larger proportion of white than red 
grains it is known in the Punjab as Jchara dara but when the 
percentage of red is higher it is called lal or mundi dara. On an 
average dara sells about 2 annas per maund, or about 4 per cent, at 
current values, below sharbaU although the differences may rang© 
from 1 to 4 annas per maund. The term dara incidentally is not 
encountered anywhere outside Northern India. 



Karachi Bangla is the description 'by whieh the average type of 
Smd“Punjah wheat Bombay (port) market and the 

name is also recognised in a few of the interior markets near thC' 
port. This wheat, a mixture of hard, semi-hard and soft, is tender- 
able in the forward or option market in Bombay and is 
popular with the local milling industry. 

Chandami is the name given to the semi-hard white wheat grown 
in the locality of the town of that name in the west of the United 
Provinces. It is regularly quoted in the Calcutta market where it 
may fetch a premium ranging from 1 to 3 annas per mauiid oyer 
fair average quality, Cawnpore or Punjab wheats. It is interesting 
to observe that this trade name also oechrs in Udaipur and Partabgarh 
in Eajputana and its application to the relatively small quantities of 
semi-hard wheat grown in those States would seem to imply that at 
some time or other seed has been imported by members of the Marwari 
community trading in Chandausi whose homes are in those parts of 
Eajputana. 

In Baroda, on the other hand, a type of soft white wheat rather 
resembling the Central Provinces' pissis is known locally as 
cfmidmi. 

Bot is the local trade name given in the Nagpur area and in the 
east of the Central Provinces to hard or semi-hard white wheats 
generally identifiable as Pusa 4 and Pusa 100. It would appear also 
that the small amount of Pusa 52 which is still cultivated in the 
locality is also known as hot. As the total amount of wheat estimated 
to come under this classification is only about 5 per cent, of the produc- 
tion of the Nagpur zone, it will be seen that its commercial importance 
is very limited. 

Pusa is a recognised trade description for Pusa 4 grown in the 
Bombay Deccan. Its use is purely local. In Bihar where Pusa 52, 
a soft white wheat, is the predominant improved variety it is marketed 
as an unclassified wheat. Dandi is the name given to the semi-hard 
white wheat grown in Bihar. 

Potia (spotted or mottled) is strictly speaking not the designation 
of a class but the d^cription of a defective structure in hard or semi- 
hard wheat. Mottling denotes that a portion of the wheat kernel has 
lost its translucence and has become opaque, soft and starchy. This 
is clearly visible and in, the southern wheat tracts where hard wheats 
predominate it is regarded as a defect and classified accordingly. In 
Bhopal and Baroda the term potia is applied to these unevenly 
structured wheats and the word is also used by the trade in Hyderabad 
to describe the soft white wheats grown in the Aurangabad district 
in the north west of that State. 

{ii) Soft white wheats {T. vuigave). Pissit and its variations 
ptssia or safed pissia is a widely used trade description applied to 

"^hite wheats, throughout Central India, the Central Provinces 
and the Deccan as well as in the south of the United Provinces and 
in the east and south-eastern Punjab. In the central and southern 
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wheat tracts the term in gen^ use is pissi while farther nortL 
the soft white wheats are known only as pissia or safed pissia, 
Safed or white pissia is mostly used in the Central United 

Provinces but pirn is also encountered in the eastern parts of that 
province. The word apparently originated in ass'ociation with the 
wheat grown in the Narbada Valley in the Central Provinces and 
pissi is often understood to refer only to the wheats of the Jubbulpore, 
H'Oshangabad and Satpura 5!:ones. Farm pissi is a clasisification of 
more or less local usage only in the Central Provinces and refers to 
the improved soft wheat grown from seed produced on government- 
farms or by selected growers to whom pure seed has been issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

^ Safed gehun, literally / white wheat is a general term used 
mainly in the Western United Provinces and applied to all soft wheats. 
In parts of the Central Provinces, however, gehun refers only to 
dnrum wheat This will be discussed later. 

Dara. — The use of this general, trade description for fair average 
qualities has already been touched on and it only remains to add that 
the term as used in the United Provinces is always associated with 
mixtures of white and red wheat in which soft kernels predominate. 
Gajer is another term used as a synonym for dara in the west of the 
Central Provinces, Kajputana and Central India*. Chandatm is 
apparently used in Baroda only as applied to a soft white wheat. 
Fotia has already been referred to and is used to describe a 
white wheat of uneven texture in parts of Central India and the 
Deccan. 

Choice white Karachi is the name by which the wheat exported 
abroad through Karachi and having its origin in Sind and] or the 
Punjab is known in international markets. The varietal composition 
of this trade description is not constant and consists of fair average 
qualities of hard, semi-hard and soft wheat described under D.ara 
with possibly a sprinkling of sharhati. A tolerance of 30 per cent, 
of red grains is allowed under the local export and mills’ contracts. 
This corresponds with the terms of the London Corn Trade Associa- 
tion contract on the basis of which all the wheat exported from India 
to the United Kingdom is sold. With the concentration of the wheat 
export trade in Karachi since the early years of the present century, 
old trade descriptions, such m club No. 2 for United Provinces soft 
white wheat formerly shipped from Calcutta, etc., have disappeared 
and are no longer of any practical significance. 

On the whole, choice white Karachi is similar to the type of 
wheat used by the local milling industry and corresponds closely to 
Karachi Bangla, the description given to average quality Sind and 
Punjab wheats in Bombay, the only difference being that wheat for 
export is dressed over rather more carefully and is somewhat cleaner 
than wheat destined for general use in India, 


*It is interesting to observe that a variant of this word. — gajra — ^is used m 
Hyderabad (Deccan) to denote a red durum. 



{Hi) Hard or semi’-hard red wheat {T. vulgare). ""'Lai 
kaoiak, — This designation is used for hard or semi-hard red wheat 
in the Canal Colonies and in the east and south-east of the Punjab 
but desi refers to the red hard wheat grown in the uortli of 

the Punjab although there is no indication of this in the literal 
meaning of the words, for ctei signifies local or indigenous. Watni 
kanak has the same significance and appears only to' be used in the 
west and south-western wheat tracts of the Punjab. Lai dara or 
mmuli dara are the names given in northern Punjab to mlxlures of 
red and white wheat when the former predominates. J^hal is a hard 
red wheat grown on a small scale only in the north of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

(iv) Soft red wheats {T: vulgare). Desi lal commonly refers 
to soft red wheat in the western and central tracts of the United 
Provinces Avhile lalia gehun is the . trade name used in the east of 
the province. Lal pissi is the commonest trade description for soft 
red wheat in Bundelkhand and in the extreme south of the United 
Provinces generally and it is also in common irse in the Central 
Provinces. Lalka or jamali are trade names indiscriminately used 
in east Bihar to denote the soft and hard red wheats grown in those 
parts. The same terms are used in Bengal for soft reds. Jogra 
or jogia refers to Bihar desi or local wheats composed of mixtures 
of hard and soft red and white grains with red predoniijuiting. 
Wajia or hajia literally means soft and is a trade deserif )tloTi for 
the red wheat grown in Gujerat, in the north of tiie Bombay Presi- 
dency and in Baroda State. 

(v) White or amber durum wheats. (Triticum durum ). — 
Malwi, a trade description common in Central India and the Bombay 
Presidency, is the name given to the durum grown in Malwa in Central 
India. The grains of this wheat ai*e usually large and of a dark amber 
colour. The great hulk of this group is grown in Central India and 
the Peninsula. Both amber and red durmns are produced in ihe same 
areas although the latter predominate in Kajputana, Bundelkhand, 
Bombay and in the Deccan generally. 

Khandwa is the amber durum wheat exported from and through 
the Nimar zone of the Central Provinces and is a description common 
throughout Bombay — and in the south of India generally — wdiere its 
local form is usually Khanduva, The trade description ‘ Khandwa ^ 
originates from the railway station of that name situated in the 'west 
of the Central Provinces on the G. I. P. main line linking the north 
with the south. In the days before the Central India States and the 
Malwa Plateau were joined by rail to the main system ninning down 
to Bombay, Khandwa as the nearest station to the upland tracts 
growing durums in Central India became the main despatching centre 
at which ' supplies assembled by road. The name still pemsts 
although most of the wheat by which it is known does not come from 
the immediate locality. 

^Tlie word lal signifies ‘ red ^ and with its variation Mia is nsnally" 
fixed to the generic terms for wheat such as JcanaJc and gehun. Tn the Pun lab 
Lal kanah is red wheat, while in the United Provinces, desi lal and lalm gehim 
have the same significance. 
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Bami is a trade description current throughout the Central Pro» 
Vinces, Deeean and Bombay and in parts of Central India, 
Barwani State for high grade amber durum wheat. The term is 
always associated with the best qualities as regards plumpness, 
general appearance, consistency and hardness. forms about 

30 and 10 per cent, of the production in the Berar and Nimar zones 
respectively while in Hyderabad over 11 per cent, of the 1934-35 
crop was estimated to be of this quality. 

Bakshi is synonymous with but is more commonly used in 
Bombay and the Deccan. Both names are often used to denote an 
identical quality of wheat. Bakshi is also used in Berar biifc it does 
not seem to be in vogue in other parts of the Central Provinces. In 
Bombay (Nasik district) it is often customary to prefix the -word 
piivla or 'ijwia (yellow) to bakshi to distinguish white or amber 
durum . Hie red variety. 

Jahii.:' 'die name given to a somewhat shoi’t, thick large grained 
type of yeiiovv^ or amber wheat, sti^ongiy resembling durum, found in 
the Hoshaiigabad, Nimar and Berar zones in the Central Provinces. 
It was at one time the chief crop of the Hoshangabad district but 
since the opening of the railway in 1870 it has been largely replaced 
by pissi wheat. J alalia may on occasion contain fair percentage of 
kernels belonging to the sub-species vulgare. The description j alalia 
is not very widely used save in the Central Provinces and parts of 
Central India and it should be noted that the wdieat thus designated 
is usually not as reguJar in texture as durum and contains a proportion 
of soft or mottled white grains. It has been classified in the Central 
Provinces report as belonging to the' sub-species T, turgidum but the 
distinction between the and durum sub-species appears to 

be difficult to establish in the grain and the Howards in their book 
'' Wheat in India ’’ have drawn attention to the very great difficulty 
of distinguishing between ihembers of these two groups as follows : — 
the consisteney and shape of the grains in the latter groups so 
closely resemble the former that it is a matter of personal opinion to 
which of these classes certain wheats may be assigned 

Safed. kathia or white kathia — the word derives from kaiha — 
^ hard ’ — is the name by which white or amber durum is known to^ 
the trade in Bundeikliand and the southernmost tracts of the United 
Provinces, in Kotah, Bhopal (Eajputana and Central India 
respectively) and in Hyderabad (Deccan) . Elsewhere kathia always 
denotes red durum. 

Gehun is a generic term for wheat of all kinds and used in its 
correct sense in northern India and applies to only a mixture of white 
or amber durum with red, in the Chhattisgarh district in the east of 
the Central Provinces. In other parts of this province gehun refers 
to red durum only. 

Eaura or Eoiara is an amber durum grown in the Satpura and 
Nagpur zones in the. Central Provinces of which it forms respectively 
soBie 10 and 30 per cent, of the local production. The term does 
not appear to be used by the trade outside the Central Provinces. 

^Literally < sometMng grand 
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It was formerly Imown by the trade name of '' Nagpur Yellow 
and was exported in the early years of the present century to the 
Mediterranean countries where it was used for Macaroni, Semolina, - 
etc. ' • 

Fmta gelim is mainly used in the Nasik district of the Boiiibay 
Presidency to denote the yellow or amber dtinm, grown locally. 

Kathe or kate is another trade deseription for tlie dumni growii 
in the Alimednagar district in Bombay and is mainly current in the 
southern parts of the Presidency, while katha is the name given to 
a similar type of wlie'at produced in the Nasik and Kliaiidt*sli disi riels 
in the same province. Stidke or suclhi a mixture nf aiubco* 

and red durum with the fomer predominating and the noioe given 
to the wheat grown in the Alimednagar district. Munde is another 
general name for amber dunm grown in Bombay, 

Fiwla or Pivla — literally yellow — is either used as a ])rerix or 
by itself to denote an amber durum. It is a general lerei used 
loosely in Bombay and Hyderabad tO' describe the amber durums 
grown in the Deccan. 

Baudpuri is the trade name by which amber durum, containing 
an admixture of about 10 per cent, of red durum, is known in tlie 
Bid and Osmanabad districts of Hyderabad. An aitcrnali\c — 
lagad — is however in vogue in Nanded and Parbliaiii {lisirict.s in the 
same State. When the proportion of red durum admixture is 25 or 30 
per cent, the same wheat is called katMa, a term which in the Central 
Provinces is applicable to red dnnmis only. 

Eony or kahni is the local name given to the amber durum grouui 
in South Sind. The quantity i>roduced is very small and is 
used locally for preparing semolina. It oecasionally heeomfs’ niixed 
in other kinds of white wheats but it is not appreciated hy the nailer 
mills at Karachi owing to its flintiness and a penalty is im])Osed in all 
local mill or export contracts, should the percentage of komj 
exceed 5. 

Gangajali or Kheri are‘ names given to diminis grown in small 
quantities only in the Malda and Rajshahi districts of Bengal 'The 
local gangajali should not be confused with the gangajidi of the 
Barahanki district in the Central United Provin<ms.' the latter 
belongs to the species T. vulgare. 

In Central India and Rajpiitana a very large number of I rede 
descriptions for dunms exist, as will be seen from tlie 
table. Most are of local importance only and are seldom 
or used outside the confines of the State or area in Vhieh Ihoy are 
current. 

Trade names of xvJiite or amler durums in Rajputana and fh'vJrtd 

India. 

Rajptjtaha. 

.. SafedKatha>. Partabgarh . , DavaMmtt, 

. . DamMani, Udaipur . , Pahvant, 


Kotah 

Banswara 
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CEiraiRAu India. 


Inriore 

Khandwa, 

Bhopal — Qontd. 

Maksi, 


Bombay Pass, 


Kalahal. 


Bichalgarh, 


Kaihia. 


Ghahi, 


Potia, 


Potia. 

Tonk 



Kalahal, 


Dhosala. 

Bhopal . . 

. . Davatkhani. 


■ Barwani. 


J alalia. 


Bansi. 


Bombay Pass. 


Kalahal. 


Davaikhani is probably a vaxieint ot daudkhani and means 
' ^ food for feasts ’ ^ thereby implying superiority. Fakvani is 
derived from pa, meaning confectionery and refers to the 
suitability of the wheat for making confectionery. In Indore 
is the local equivalent for dar<z or fair average quality, while poUa 
implies that the wheat is spotted or mottled '^and that its' con- 
sistency is variable. 

{vi) Bed durum wheats. Kaikia is the name most commonly 
given to red durum throughout Central India and the reninsula, 
while in Bundelkhand the prefix W (red) is usually added. Gehun, 
as already stated, is used in the Nimar zone and in the Chiiattlsgarh 
area in the Central Provinces to denote red durum. Chawalkata is 
the trade description given in the Nagpur district to a mixture of 
haura {miber durum) nnd kaihia (red durum). 

Gaorani^ is the name given in Berar and Hyderabad to red and 
mixed durum in which red predominates but hagad and gajra are 
also common local terms in Hyderabad for somewhat similar qualities. 

Bijapur \or kemp godi refer to the red durum growii in the 
Carnatic in the southern half of the Bombay Presidency and are 
transmuted into cheloguthia or passmal in Madras into which pro- 
vince this w^heat is imported from Bombay in appreciable quantities. 

Bed durum is commonly referred to in Eajputana as katha^ 
occasionally as gehtm or lal gehun^ mid in this respect the local 
nomenclature is somewhat akin to that adopted in the Central Pro- 
vinces. In Indore khandwa wheat, if tinged slightly red, is known 
as halka. In other parts of Central India where red durum is 
growui, as for instance in Alirajpur and Barwani, it is known as lol 
katha and lal respectively. 

(vii) Emmer Tritiewm dicoccum, — This wheat is only found 
in south India and particularly in the Carnatic in Bombay and its 
trade name almost everywhere in south India as khapU. In Madras 
it is also called samha. In Hydei'abad (Deccan) the common trade 
flcscription is jod gahu. 


'’^liiterally ^ Queen of wheats’. 
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{viii) Simmanj. The following is a summary of _ the main 
characteristics of some of the more important trade descriptions in 

general use 

White wheats^ (T\ vulgar e )^ — 

to medium sized, white grains, semi-hn^rd to- 
hard, slightly opaque to translucent, containing a low proportion of 
red grains. It contains less than .25 per cent, foreign niatter on an 
average. Bushel weights range from 61.20 lbs. for United Provinces 
sharbatis to 63.79 lbs. for the Central Provinces produer. The 
average bushel weight for the Punjab sharhatis is about 62.25 lbs., 
while the weight |)cr 1,000 kernels averages 32.5 graimnes. Protein 
content is not less than 9 per cent, and averages about 9.25. This 
term is in common use in the trade and has a similar Idnd of nieaiiing 
in flirt following areas : — 


'i; Nind, (il) Pir ; < hii : Western Pn Proviiires and 

. I'Jst of the . 0 r,: I riling cent r : - rnilia 


iiiduding Biiiar, wliich import, this wlieat, {iv) the 
Neihuda Valiev and the Nortliern wheat zone of the 
Central Provinces, (v) Alirajpur State in Central India, 
(vi) a few large consuming centres in the Bombay 
Presidency near Bombay port, and (vii) Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras ports, 

Dara, — Small grained mixtures of liard and soft wdrite 
wheats containing a relatively greater proportion of red grains than 
sharhati. Usually less clean— foreign matter varies ’ frann .26 per 
cent, in the Punjab and .40 per cent, in the Ihiited Provinces to 
2.64 in Pajputana — and not so Avell filled or plump as the latter. 
Bushel weights range from 59.95 lbs. for Sind to 62.76 frsr Central 
India dara. In the Punjab and the United Provinces Prie average 
bushel vreigdit is 61,69 and 61.95 Ihs. respectively. Welglits per 1.600 
kernels are variable and less than in the preceding class. Tin* avei'agii 
for the Punjab is 31.99 grammes, that for the United Piaavines-a is (udy 
31.22 grammes, Sind and Bihar are even knver at 29.65 and 30.47 
grammes respectively. Rajputana fair average CjUaliti^vs have a iilgiier 
specifie weight and average 34.85 grammes. Prnttin conleni is also 
variable and ranges from 8.58 per cent, for Bengal samples lO.op 
for Sind. In the Punjab and the United Provinces repHspive 
Ijrotein values were 9.03 and 8.94 per cent. The term is in tminmem 
use throughout Sind and the Punjab, and in the ITnittgl Pravimtes. 

Choice white KaracM. — Rather superior to the average dura 
qualities, like practically all the commercial types handloil in Tmlia 
has no constant varietal composition and may consist of varying 
proportions of hard and soft kernels. The percentage of red grains 
is usually below 10. This wheat is generally carefully dressed over 
prior to shipment and contains ]on an average less than 1 per cent, of 
foreign admixture. 


*"Man7 wheats described possess every gradation in coloisr from 

white to yellow, Por convenience they are grouped under the one heading — ^white. 


Karachi in general charaeteristies to dwra. 

Average impurity content over 1.5 per cent. Proportion of red grains 
anytliing up ^ to 20 per cent This term is mainly used in the 
markets of Bombay port to describe fair average quality ’’ Sindl 
Punjab wheats. 

FissL — Bold grained soft white with anything up to 30 to 35 per 
cent, of red grain admixture. Foreign matter over 2 per cent. 
Average bushel weight over 62 lbs. and weight per 1,000 kernels not 
below 37 grammes. Central India and Eajputana pissis over 43 
grammes per 1,000 kernels. Protein content about 9.25 per cent, for 
Central Provinces pissis and about 10 per cent, for Central India and 
Eajputana types. This term is used in a somewhat similar sense in 
the following areas : — 

{i) Central Provinces, {ii) Bundelldiand, {Hi) Central India, 
{iv) Bombay and Bombay port, (t?) United Frovinees, 
and (m) East Punjab 

Dudhi or dudhia . — Small grained soft white wheat with a low 
proportion of red grains. Bushel weight 63.40 lbs. Weight per 1,000 
kernels 33.22 grammes. Protein over 8.5 per cent. This term is 
chiefly ulsed in Bihar and North Bengal. 

Red Wheats (T.vulgare).— 

Desi lal , — ^Small to medium grained soft red and generally 
containing rather more barley and other food grains than white 
wheat. Average bushel weight 61.50 lbs. Eange of weights per 
1,000 kernels 32 to 33.6 grammes. Protein about 9 per cent. This 
trade description is employed mainly in the Western and the Central 
United Provinces. 

Lal pissi . — iSoft red. Fairly large grain. Average bushel 
weight 64,5 lbs. Protein about 8.5 per cent. The term is met with 
in (i) the Central Provinces, and (ii) Central India (Indore). 

Lalha or jamali . — ^Small to medium grained soft and semidiard 
red. Bushel weight for Bihar wheat 62.92 lbs., for Bengal 61.33 lbs. 
Protein content for Bihar about 10 per cent. These descriptions are 
used in {i) Bihar and (ii) Bengal. 

Wajia or l)ajia , — Soft red. Small to medium grain. Bushel 
weight about 62.5 lbs. Protein content of the Eajputana type 9.20 
per cent. The terms are confined to (i) Eajputana (Alwar, 
Banswara, etc.), and (ii) Gujerat (Bombay Presidency). 

White ^ or aniber wheats — (Tritieuni dunmi ). — 

Bansi or haJcshi—hsirge bold grained bard and flinty light 
amber coloured wheat containing anything up to 10 or 12 per cent, 
of red kernels. Dirt and foreign matter content fairly high ranging 
from an average of .89 per cent, in Central India to 1.75 in the 
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Central Provinces. Percentage of other food grain content negligible. 
Average bushel t^eigbt about 62 lbs. but ranges from 58 to 64.5 lbs. 
Average weight per 1,000 kernels about 41 grammes whieb eonipares 
with an average for s/iar&ati {T, mdgare) of only 32.5 grammes. 
Protein content between 11 and 12 per cent. These terms are generally 
used in (i) the Central Provinces — ^Berar and Niinar zones, fw) 
Bombay Presidency, and {Hi) Hyderabad (Deccan). 

J alalia thick grained hard yellow or amber coloured 
wheat. Structure of the ordinary commercial types is oeeasionally 
rather variable 'with a small percentage of semi-liard or soft kernels. 
Other physical eharaeteristics are the same as hannl Average biisliel 
weight roughly 63 lbs. and weight per 1,000 kernels 49 grammes with 
extremes of 43 and 55 grammes. Protein content al^oui 11 ]*(‘r cent. 
TJie term occurs mainly in {i) the Central Provinces — Berar, Nimar 
and Iloshangabad, and Hi) Central India — Bhopal. 

Khandwa or Khanduva. — ^Very bold grained light to dark amber 
coloured dtinmi havirnr the same general features as hauHl except 
that the weight per 1,000 kernels is 4 grammes higher than hansi 
being on an average 45 grammes. Protein content between 11 and 
12 per cent. The terms are mostly used in (i) Khandwa — Bombay 
Presidency generally and (ii) Khanduva — ^Madras and South Indian 
States. 

Malwi. — Exceptionally bold large grained dark amber coloured 
durum. Bushel weight 64 lbs. Weight per 1,000 kernels 47i48 
grammes. Protein between 11 and 12 per cent. This trade df‘SfU*ip- 
tion is well known in (i) Central India, and (ii) the Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

Fiwla, pivla. peela. — Large grained yellow durum.s. Impurity 
content moderately high. Average bushel weight about 62 Hks. range 
from 61 to 63 lbs. Average weight per 1,000 kernels abfjut 42 
grammes. Protein between 10 and 12 per cent. The.se tejaus are 
synonymous and appear only to be used in the Bombay Prcsiik-rmy 
and Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Kathe or katha, — 'Same general characteristics as piivla, 

Kony or kakni . — ^Usually of dark am])er colour. Medium bold 
grains. Average impurity content about .5 per cent. Average bimbel 
weight about 61 lbs. Weight per 1,000 kernels 42 gramuies. I^rotein 
content 10 per cent. Mostly used in Sind. 

Compratively small to medium sized rather long 
and slender amber grains. Low impurity content--™~-be1ow I ])er cent. 
Average bushel weight about 60 lbs. Weight per 1,000 keriuds 35 
grammes. This word is encountered only in the Pun,iab»~-Bialkot 
and Gujramvala. 


Corruption of wada Tcanah (large wheat). 


Ked wheats 

Kaihia or iaifAa.— The Central Indian types are large bold 
grained hard and flinty. Ayerage dirt content fairly high— IJ per 
cent. Average bushel weight abont 62 lbs. Average weight per 
1,000 kernels 45 grammes. The Rajputana varieties are very bold 
and have an average bushel weight of approximately 63 lbs., while 
the weight per 1,000 kernels is 46 grammes. Impurity content 
averages about 1.5 per cent, and is sometimes fairly high. The 
Central Provinces variety known as hatliid has on the average bushel 
weight of only about 61.5 lbs., and weight per 1,000 kernels of 44 
grammes. The impurity content is much higher than the other red 
dtirums of this type and averages 2.3 per cent. Lowest protein 
content is 10.43 per cent. Maximum 12.94 per cent, in Hyderabad. 
Average about 11.5 to 12 per cent. These terms are used in (i) 
til rough out the Central Provinces, (ii) Bimdelkhand (lal haiJia)^ 
and (m) Rajputana— Alwar, Dholpur, Banswara. 

Bijapur 7'ed ov hemp godi.— Medium sized grain. Average 
impurity content about .5 per cent. Bushel weight 61 lbs. Average 
weight per 1,000 kernels 37 grammes. The term is used mostly in 
the Bombay Presidency — Carnatic. 

GaoranL — ^Medium to bold grain. Impurity content about 1.1 
per cent. Bushel weight 62 lbs. Average weight per 1,000 kernels 
42.5 grammes. The term is used in (i) Hyderabad (Deccan), and 
(u) the Central Provinces — ^Berar. 

Gehmi —Skme general type as khandwa. Chiefly used in {%) 
C^entral Provinces— Nimar and in in) Rajputana— Par tabgarh (lal 
geJiun), 

Emmer — Triiimm dicoccum * — 

KhapU, — ^Long slender red grain. Hard and flinty. Impurity 
content ranges from .32 to 1.07 per cent. Bushel w^eight variable 
from 56 to 61.70 lbs. Weight per 1,000 kernels average about 33 
grammes lonly. Tlie term is generally used in the Bombay Presidency 
(Carnatic) and in South Inclia generally. 

0. — Imports. 

Australia, one of the chief world exporters of wheat, is only some 
12 days sail from the main ports ot India and has, since 1899-1900, 
been the source of about 99 per cent, of India's imports of wheat. 

(1) Quantity. 

Before the war wheat imports w^ere small. Quinquennial 
averages since 1876-77 show that the highest imports were in 
the 5-year period ending 1900-01 and amounted to 15,000 tons. 
BetAveeii 1886-87 and 1890-91 imports averaged 4,000 tons. Since 
the war however imports have increased from 1917-18, but there have 
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been considerable flnetuations during recent years as is evident from 
the following table : — 


Imports of wheat into India by sea. 


Year. 

Thousand 

tons. 

..Year, , 

Tbonsand , 
.'.tons. 

1919-20 .. 

148 

1928-29 .. 

, .: 662 

1920-21 


1929-30 .. 

357 ' 

1921-22 

440 

1930-31 .. 

232 

1922-23 . . . . 

19 

1931-32 .. 

111 

1923-24 

' . 12 

1932-33 .. 

33 

1924-25 

4 

1933-34 .. 

18 

1925-26 

35 

1934-35 .. .. 

7 

1926-27 

40 

1935-36 . . 

13 

1927-28 .. 

69 




The large imports of 1921-22 followed an exceptionally poor crop 
of only 6,7 million tons in the preceding year. A similar reason 
accounts for the heavy shipments amounting to .56 million tons 
during 1928-29. In 1929-30 a bumper crop and negligible exports 
somewhat reduced the necessity to import quite such a large quantity 
and shipments fell to some 200,000 tons. In the following year 
imports further declined by 125,000 tons. Nevertheless, the quantity 
imported, w's., 232,034 tons, was considered to be sufficientlv large 
seriously to endanger the price of Indian wheat which had' begun 
rapidly to depreciate in value following the collapse in the wheat 
markets abroad. On the 1st April 1931, therefore, the Government 


per 


of India imposed a “ non-protective special duty ” of Bs. 2 
cwt. on all imports of wheat grown abroad and wheat flour was 
charged at Es. 2-8-0 per cwt. This measure was effective in checking 
farther imports, and if the shipments of wheat in 1931-32 are 
seemingly large (111,269 tons) it was due to the fulfilment of 
contracts entered into by importers prior to the application of the 
duty. On 1st April 1935 the wheat import duty which since 1933 
had been classed as a “ protective ” duty, was lowered to Rs. 1-8-0 
per cwt. on wheat and wheat flour. In 1936 a further reduction 
was made in the duty to Ee. 1 per cwt. for both commodities and 
it continued at this level till the close of the year. 

Dunng the five years following the application of the duty 
ample crops in India rendered imports unnecessary and they declined 
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to insignificant proportions. It would appear that, on the whole, 
imports only part^^ offset the exports from India. During the 10 
years ending 1929-30 for example, the total exports were practicaUy 
double the amount of imports. 


of the diagram on page 42 based on Appendices 
' ij, Vi.il and -XI showing* imports and exports of wheat and the rela- 
tion between the prices Of Indian wheat at Earachi and world values 
as indicated by South American and Australian c.i.f. quotations in 
London and Liverpool indicates that a close relation exists between 
imports and the price margin between Indian and Australian wheats. 
For example, imports commenced almost immediately in September 
1921 when Indian quotations rose above Australian. During the 
following months when the relative position of the two prices were 
unchanged imports continued on a very large scale until May 1922 
when Indian wheat fell below Australian. Somewhat the same con- 
ditions occurred, but to a less marked degree, between December 
1925 and April 1926 and again from January 1927. By the end of 
1928 Indian prices rose above Australian and during the first quarter 
of 1929 imports were on a quite exceptionally high scale reaching the 
maximum in January and February, when Indian quotations were 
relatively at the highest point. Later on between January and 
April 1931, Australian and Indian values again converge and as 
on previous occasions the relative rise in Indian prices is accompanied 
by a sharp rise in imports. 


Owing to the import duty which came into operation in April 
1931 shipments to India were restricted and although from about 
August 1932 to May 1933 the Indian price level was once more re- 
latively higher than Australian only moderate shipments were made. 
In February and March 1933 when Indian wheat price was at its 
highest level above Australian, some 33,500 tons in all were received 
in India. 


The seasonal fluctuation in sea imports has been very irregular 
during recent years. The greater volume of shipments, as will be clear 
from Appendix VIII, arrive during the autumn and winter months. 
T’or instance, in 1930-31 four-fifths of the total annual imports were 
landed between October and March. In 1932-33 aH the imports for the 
year, viz., 33,482 tons arrived in Februaiy and March. In 1934-35 
three-fiftlis of the annual imports were received in January while 
in 1935-36 out of 13,066 tons only 34 tons were imported in April 
and the whole of the remainder in December and February. 


Apart from the sea imports there is a small but fairly regular 
import trade in wheat at cei’tain stations adjacent to land frontier 
routes. (Appendix IX.) The largest importation in recent 
years was 13,415 tons in 1932-33 and the lowest in 1931-32 when only 
4,563 tons were registered. Most of these imports are received 
through the North-West Frontier Province, the Punjab and the United 
Provinces from Afghanistan, Kashmir, Tibet, Nepal, Sikkim and 
Bhritan. The average annual imports from all these sources amount 
to a little over 8,500 tons. As a rule the greater part of this trafiflc 
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passes through the frontier stations during the three post-harvest 
months. This is in conformity with the general movement of wheat 
in the large producing areas in India proper. 

(2) The annual declared value of wheat imported into 

India by sea during 1932-33 was E>s. 29,25,309 but this fell in the 
following year to Es. 12,54,518 and in 19e34-35 to Es. 5,31,127. The 
average value of imports for the three years 1929-30|19oi-32 was 
Es. 2,61,88,158 or roughly 17 times greater than in 1932-33|1934-35. 

The average declared value of imported wheat between 1932-33 
and 1934-35 was a fraction below Rs. 4 per ewt, or about Its, 2-15-0 
per maund (82-2] 7 lb.). 

■ D.— Exports. ' 

Owing tO] its dry nature and its suitability for blending, Indian 
wheat when available for export has always had a ready market in 
Europe, and more particularly in the United Kingdom. In recent 
years price considerations have prevented export on any appreciable 
scale for in spite of a preference, under the terms of the Ottawa 
Agreement, of 2 shillings per quarter (480' lb.) Indian wheat has 
very rarely been cheap enough to compete -with Australian, Canadian 
or Argentine wheats in the United Kingdom markets. 

(1) Quantity. 

The export trade in wheat has never been very constant. 
Great variations have taken place from year to year. This is 
illustrated by the following table showing the quinquennial 
average exports and also the minimum and maximum from 1900-01. 
Th(^ annual figures are given in Appendix X. 

Exports and re-exports of wheat hy sea, 

(Thousand tons.) 


Maximum 


Minimum 


At the beginning of the century exports were relatively liigh. In 
1904-05 following the bumper harvest of the previous season exports 
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reached a record fi^re of over 2 million tons. Except in 1908-09 
they continued on a fairly high level until the last year of the war. 

During the war exports were controlled by Government and at 
the end of 1916 purchases of ■wheat -were made by the Royal Com- 
mission on Wheat Supplies in the IJnited Kingdom through private 
agencies ■with branches in India. The methods of buying and con- 
ditioning the wheat prior to shipment were supervised by the Wheat 
Commissioner in India. Prom 1917 until the end of the war the con- 
trol of all buying operations was taken over by the Wheat Com- 
missioner. In October 19.18 purchases for export were discontinued 
except for military requirements. Restrictions on private trade with 
other countries were removed on the 30th September 1920 and a 
maximum of 400,000 tons was fixed as the exportable quantity up 
to March 1921. A fixed price limit w'as estaWisbed for p'urchases 
during this period, but before the end of .Pebrunry direct purchase 
and sale by Governmc’il was abandoned on .... mnl'r.,;; the heavy fall 
in prices in the Unifeu . ugdorn and Goverou' uc io-.ll/o; was released 
on 1st April 1921. i he date also coincided ■ 'th li ‘.c^trol by thv; 
United Kingdom Government. Towards the end o ' ^lagust 1921 
exports of wheat from India were again subject to restriction on 
account of the failure of the crop. After a further period of a year 
all restrictive measures were finally abandoned in September 1922. 


The following table shows the post-war exports of wheat • — 
Exports and re-exports of wheat from India hy sea. 


Year.* 

Thousand 

tons. 

Year. 

Thousand 

tons. 

1919-20 .. 

. 

16 

1928-29 

115 

1920-21 

238 

1929-30 .. .. 

■17 

1921-22 .... 

pi ' . 

81 

1930-31 

197 

1922-23 .. .. .. 

220 

1931-32 

22 

1923-24 . . . . 

638 

1932-33 

2 

1924-25 .. 

1,112 

1933-34 .. .. 

2 

1926-26 .. .. .. 

212 

1934-35 

11 

1926-27 

176 

1935-36 

10 

1927-28 

300 1 

1936-37 (9 months) 

193; 

■ 


It has been observed in the preceding section that the imports are 
closely linked with the relative values of Indian and Australian 

*Tear ending 31st Mareh. It will Tbe evident that the exports in any year 5 

consist of wheat recorded in the crop production statistics of the previous ' 

year. . ' . ■ 
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wheats. The oonTerse appears to be the case with exports and it is 
important to note that exports do not necessarily expand as Indian 
wheat grows relatively cheaper. 

Another explanation must therefore be sought for the rise and 
fail of exports. The diagram on page 41 shows the annual exports of 
wheat since 1901 and the diiferences in seers (2.57 lb.) per rupee 
between the price of wheat and gram and wheat and barley. It will 
at once be evident that a very close connection exists betv/ecji the 
periodicity of exports and the relation between the price of wheat and 
the prices of the other two major rabi food crops. Whenever the 
price margin between wheat and gram or wheat and barley has been 
wide, wheat exports are large and vice versa. 

Apart from a time-lag in the period 1910-12, the extent to which 
exports have synchronised with a relative increase in the vtilue of 
wheat as compared with the other two commodities is remarkable and 
indicates very clearly that at a price the grower is always prepared 
to dispose of his wheat and fall baeli on the other food grains for 
domestic consumption. The large quantities retained by cultivators 
and in the villages evidently constitute a reserve stock available for 
export but the villager is not willing to part with this unless gram 
and barley are relatively cheap. The tendency is in fact to use 
more wheat when the price gap between wheat and these other food 
grains is small. 

It may be observed that since 1931 the margin between wheat 
prices and those of barley and gram has widened without bringing 
about a corresponding rise in exports. This is, however, due to the 
effect of the wheat duty in raising the price of wheat relative to 
the other two, and also to world wheat prices. This effect has there- 
fore to be discounted with reference to the margin in any attempt to 
forecast further export movements. The original duty of Es. 2-0-0 per 
ewt.. was equal to an additional margin of about 5 seers per rupee 
and at the present rate of duty, Ee. 1-0-0 per ewt., the normal 
margin between wheat and gram prices, for example, would have to 
be in excess by 3 seers per rupee before having any effect on exports. 
This condition arose in 1936 with the result that exports between 
April and December that year showed a sudden rise to nearly 200,000 
tons. , / 

12) Destikations. 

By far the greater proportion of shipments from Didia has 
been and is still bought by the United Kingxioin. During the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century France, Belgium and Italy 
were fairly regular customers in that order of importance. In 
1891-92 for instance these three countries between them took 5,86,000 
tons as against 6,17,000 tons exported to the United Kingdom. The 
normal proportion of Continental takings was however about half 
the average shipments to Great Britain before the opening of the 
present century, but this proportion diniinished noticeably after 
1900-01. During the past five years, exports to Continental Europe 
have almost entirely disappeared and in fact there were no shipments 
at all to the Continent in 1933, 1934 and 1935. The following table 
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smmmarises the position 

Destinations of wheat exported from Bntish India and the share of the 

TJ nit ed Kingdom: 


(Thousand tons.) 


Year. 

Grand 

Total. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Other 

British 

Posses- 

sions.* 

Conti- 

nental 

Europe.f 

Other 
foreign 
countries, f 

Share of 
United 
Kingdom. 

1925-26 .. 

211 

104 

34 

27 

46 

Per cent , 
49*3 

1926-27 .. 

177 

141 

7 

23 

6 

80-0 

1927-28 .. 

299 

251 

3 

41 

4 

80-0 

1928-29 . . 

114 

76 

2 

16 

20 

66-6 

1929-30 . . 

13 

7 

2 

. . 

' 4'" 

' 

53-8- 

1930-31 . . 

196 

175 

1 

14 

'6 

89-3 

1931-32 . . 

20 

17 

1 


2 

85-0 

1932-33 . . 

3 


2 

. . 

1 

« • 

1933-34 . . 

2 


1 


1 


1934-35 . . 

12 

9 

2 


1 

76 -O' 

1935-36 . . 

10 

7, 

2 

•• 

1 

70-0 


(3) Periodicity. 


The periodicity of exports by sea, unlike that of imports, is very 
marked. As will be observed from Appendix XI the bulk of the 
year’s shipments are normally effected soon after the harvest,- 
namely in June, July and August and it has sometimes been asserted 
that European buyers try to avoid Indian wheat as far as possible 
after October or November owing to the fear of weevillecl grain. 
This, however, is not entirely borne out by statistics which show 
that exports have on occasions been quite large during the latter 
part of the season. This was a noticeable . feature not only 
in 1920-21 and in 1922-23 but also of the heavy export season of 
1924-25 when almost a half of the whole year’s exports of 1.11 million 
tons was handled between November and March. 


'^'Aden, Bahrein Islands, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Hongkong, Natal, 
Zanzibar, Kenya, Tanganyika, Manritins. 

t Mainly Belgium, France and Italy in that order of importance. 

} Crete, Syria, Maskat Territory, Other native States in Arabia, Iraq (shown 
as foreign country since 1927-28), Persia, Java, Siam, Japan, Egypt, Portuguese 
East Africa, Italian East Africa, French Somaliland, United States of Ameriea.r 




Illilil 


liliMiil® 

iSlMiiilMillfiii* 


(4) Export channels. 

TiiG (Opening' of tlie Suez CanRl in 1869 gave a great stiniulus 
to the wheat export trade by shortening the route to Europe and 
cheapening the costs of transport. A minor contributory factor was 
also probably the abolition in 1873 of the export duty of 3 annas per 
maund. 

In the early years of the export trade the Punjab and the western 
districts of the United Provinces were not the important surplus 
aieas which they are to-day. It was only the development of irriga- 
tion which secured for^ the Punjab its predominating position in 


Bengal ports, Bombay ports, 
mainly mainly 

Calcutta. Bombay. 


>Sincl ports 
I mainly 
I Karachi. 
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iiiro Atghariisiau and .Kashmir and through thase territories into 

tei:it3:*al Asia and Turkestan;, . 


-inoo heaTiest exports of the Ia>st 3 years were 41,034 tons in 
. aiicl ilie lowest 27 ,666 ^ tons in 1935-36. The average annual 

channels are a little under 40,000 tons. 
X eriodieu} in the land frontier trade is not very clearly defined but 
,xie averjige exports from May to August exceed that of any other 
eoBseeiitive;4l months. , 't. 


' ■ (6) : Value. 

-p exports by sea during 1934-35 was 

hs. JO, 60,0/ 8. In the previous two years it averaged 11s. 3,54.614, 
it IS interesting to conipare these figures with 1924-25 when the 
value of tile 1.11 million tons exported attained the record 
ngiiJe e ^«.s. 17,19,49,952. On the basis of the total declared value 
tJ* fiic value per cwt. was a siiade over 

b.s. 4~lo-0, abouG Rs. 3-10-0' per maund. This compares with an 
average value per maiiiid of Rs. 4-4-6 for the three vears 1932-33| 
1934-30. ^ (Tliese figures are in excess of the current wholesale prices 
as they include all charges up to f. o. b.). There are no records to 
show the value of wheat exported by land frontier trade routes. 

Of tile foreign possessions in India the chief ports are Goa, the 
ioituguese Colony on the Aialabar coast and Pondicherry, the Prench port on the 
Coromandel coast. Their trade ivith foreign countries in respect of wheat and 
wheat 111 ‘odiicts^ is practically negligible. Por instance, a o-year period average 
j0--31jl934-o5) of imports and exports of wheat dour by Preiicii possessions 
from and to foreign countries shows that 4.i tons were received and barely 3 tons 
shipped. The trade with Indian ports (by sea) was 61 tons of imports and 1 
ton of exports. Coastal traffic by sea accounts for the bulk of the trade in the 
.Portuguese possessions of Goa, Din and Daniaon. Imports of ivheat in 1933 the 
last year for which figures are available, show 1,915 tons of which 98 per cent, 
cogues from Bombay, while imports of flour during the same period totalled 1,955 
tons aimest entirely from the same source. The export and import trade through 
Indian _ States, e.g., Travaneore, Cochin and the Kathiawar States is of small 
dimensions. So far as wheat and wdioat products are concerned, therefore the 
figures given in the Accounts relating to the Sea borne Trade of British India 
moy be accepted for the wffiole of India without correction. 

E. — Wheat flour — Imports and exports. 

(1) Imports. 

The average annual imports of wheat flour have hardly 
ainoanterl to 120 tons during the past decade. The maximum 
receipts were 367 tons in 1935-36, the minimum in 1931-32 -when 
only 34 tons were landed. Between 1907-08 and 1915-16 imports 
ranged approximately between 1,900 and 6,650 tons. For thirty 
years previously the average annual imports were a little more fha^ 
1,140 tons but since 1916-17 the imports have declined although 
there was a spasmodic revival between 1921 and 1923 when nearly 
2,000 tons were shipped to India annually. The current trade is 
very .small and consists of Australian flour landed principally at ' 
Bombay. Lately there have been signs of increased imports of 
Australian flour into Burma, due possibly to the lowering of the duty 
from Be. 1-8-0 to Be. 1-0-0 per cwt. but the quantities are still 
eompa ra lively insignificant. 

L284XOAE 
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(2) Exports, 

The export of wheat flour was till recently a trade of appre- 
eiable diinensions. hut during the past three or four years the average 
Quantity exported has dwindled to less than one-fourth of wnat it 
was during the S years 1925-26 to 1927-28. 

Duriii" pre-war years exports ranged from approximately 25,000 
tons in 1900-01 to 79,000 tons in 1913-14 but there was no well 
defined or consistent trend except for the 5-year period immediately 
preceding the outbreak of the war w'hen there was a steady increase 
each year, exports rising from about 35,000 tons in 1909-10 to i9,(i()0 
tons in 1913-14 (Appendix X). During the four years of war 
•exportH averas'ed some 64,000 tons annually, but deciined in IJlb-lj 


The decline in exports is very striking, bnt there appears to be no 
particular signihcanee in the increasing proportion recently taken 
by countries within the British Empire. 


(3) Destinations. 

As will he seen from Appendix XII, Aden and its dependencies, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, Kenya, Zanzibar, and the Straits Settlements 
used to be the chief importers of Indian flour. At the 


Year. 

Thou- 

sand 

tons. 

Approxi- 
mate 
share of 
British 
Empire. 

Year. 

Thousand 

tons. 

Approxi- 
mate 
share of 
British 
■ Empire. 

1925-26 

07 

% 

56 

1931-32 . . 

43 

% 

55,, 

1926-27 

51) 

51 

1932-33 . . 

.21 ; 

; •'' 58 '' 

1927-28 

60 

51 

1933-34 . . 

13 , . 

', : 60 ■ 

1928-29 

54 

46 

1934-35 . . 

■ ■ 12, 

64 

1929-30 

51 

.47 

1935-36 . . 

,18 


1930-31 . . 

47 

50 

1 

1936-37 (9 months). 

13 



'Annual statement of tho Sea-borne Trade of British India. 
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present time, lioweYer, only tlie trade with the Straits SetUements 
and ilenya can bear auy comparison with former times. The volume 
of trade witn Aden and Zanzibar in 1931-35 was only one-fifth of 
what it w’as in 1925-26, practically the whole of the Mauritius market 
w ciS lose and oiiiy 6 per cent, of the 1925-26 exports to other British 
possessions remained in the handh of the Indian milling industry 
last year. ^ As regards exports to foreign countries, Egypt which 
used to be by tar the largest buyer of Indian flour, not excepting any 
British possessions, has now almost disappeared from tiie list of 
importers — likewise Iran, to which coiintry exports have fallen from 
8.379 tons in 1925-26 to a mere 13 tons in‘l934-35 (Appendix XIII). 

(4) Peeiodicity and trend. 

There seems to be no marked periodicity in tiie exports 
of flour in any particular season of the year. The decline in 
the export of wheat flour appears to be mainly due to the 
dearness of Indian wheat as compared with other world wheats. 
It has, however, been attributed in some quarters to the opera- 
tion of the wheat import duty of 1931 which by supporting the 
domestic wAeat price above world parity has prevented the milling 
industry from competing in outside markets. The wheat import duty 
was applied as from the 1st April 1931, and subsequently imports 
fell heavily, except in the first year during which the mills happened 
to hold large >stocks of cheap Australian wheat bought before 1st 
March 1931. Imports of wheat have since continued to decline in 
spite of the^ drawback scheme which the Government of India sanc- 
tioned in 1933 by which wheat may be imported free of duty provided 
the importer satisfies the customs authorities that he has contracted 
to sell a quantity of f our representing 87 per cent, of the quantity 
of wheat so imported. This relief appears to have come too late, 
for quasi-subsidised Australian, French and other foreign flours have 
in the meantime ousted Indian flour from a number of overseas markete 
and the ground so lost has not been regained. 

Exports to Continental Europe, have, like the exports of wheat, 
disappeared completely during the past three or four years principally 
owdng to the measures taken by Continental importing countries, e,g., 
Italy, Germany, Prance and Sweden to make themselves more or less 
self-supporting. 

The reduced exports of wheat flour consist mainly of ata^ for 
the making of chapaMs, to meet the demand from Indians living in 
East a,nd North East Africa, Aden, etc., and a small amount of 
fmei' flours for blending with cheaper Empire or foreign products. 

As will be seen from, the following table, the foreign countries 
to which India used formerly to ship wheat have, with one excep- 
tion-— Belgium — imposed increasingly heavy customs duties on the 
import of cereals and flour. The import of wheat into Belgium 
although still duty-free is, however, subject to license. 
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bnpori duties omvheat and wheat flour in certain foreign countries. 



1929. 

1931. , 

1936.'. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

'Flour. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Germany (R-M per 100 

■ ■ ■ 5 

m 

25 

51|,' 

,35 

69-6/6 

kg-)- 







Italy (lire per 100 kg.) . . 

40-40 

74-50 


. ■ 

, 75 

1.15. 

France (francs per 100 

.35 ' 


so 


160 


kg.). 







Bolting : — 







70% or more (a) 

■ , 

60 


128, ' 


( ' .,265 

(b) 






. .128 , 

60% -70% (a) 


72 




. 320 

(6) 






160 

Less than 60% • (a) 


80 




■370 

(6), 






: 185..' 


F.— Other .wheat product imports. 


Imports of special cereal foods such as macaroni wheat flakes, 
shredded wheat, etc., are ineliTded along with other miscellaneous 
products and the amount has not so far been ascertained. In regard 
to biscuits and cakes the annual imports into India, including Burma 
on the average of the 5-year period 1930-31 [1934-35 were 2,072 tons 
of which 865 tons ‘or over 40 per cent, were taken by Burma alone. 
Imports were predominantly from the British Empire, the United 
Kingdom alone aecounting for 1,500 tons annually or almost tliree- 
fourths of the average imports. The Straits Settlements (mainly 
Singapore) ranks second with an average of 461 tons but practically 
all the shipments from this source find a market in Burma.* 

Imports of biscuits apd cakes as will be seen from the following 
table show a distinct rise in the autumn and winter months and are 
at their lowest in June and July. 


. Import s and values of liscuits and cakes. 





Tons. 

Rs. 

1935 April 



184 

2,46,707 

May 



200 

2,69,683 

June 



174 

2,42,639 

July 



204 

2,52,177 

August 



256 

3,12,687 

September 



222 

3,08,765" 

October 



295 

3,65,587 

November 



281 

4,15,868 

December 



279 

4,03,509 

1936 January 



220 

2,83,717 

February 



205 

2,29,387 




217 

2,61,571 


Total 



35,92,297 

(a) G-enetal duty. 



{b) Conventional duty. 

■^On an average of the 

6-year period 1930-3111934-35 Burma imuorted 454 

tons trom the Straits Settiemeuts out of 

total shipmeBts from. 

that source to. 

British India as a whole of 461 tons. 
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The importation into Burma of biscuits manufactured in 
Singapore lias a very definite periodicity in contrast with biscuits 
made in tlie United Kingdom. Imports from the Straits rise during 
Angiist, October and March as the type of biscuits in demand is 
used mainly by Burmans during the Buddhist Lent from July to 
October and for the important religious festival in March. 

Imports seem gradually to he on the upward trend again after 
a sharp fall between 1930-31 and 1931-32 and there has been a pro- 
gressive increase since 1932-33. The latest figures available indicate 
that 2,737 tons were imported in 1935-36 as eompared with 1,786 tons 
in 1932-33. 

G. — Total and net available supplies of wheat and wheat products. 

In Appendix X are shown the total supplies of wheat available for 
consumption during the past 35 years after taking into account the local 
production and imports and exports (including re-exports) of wheat 
and flour (in terms of wheat) by sea. The trade by land frontiers, small 
as it is, has not been included. The position in respect of the last two 
years is summarised in detail in* the following table : — 

1934-35. 1935-36. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Total supplies — 

Wheat — 

Production estimated 

9,725,000 


9,435,000 

Imports by sea . . 

7,433 


13,086 

Imports by rail (through land 
frontier routes) 

6,485 


8,564 

Flour — 

Imports by sea (converted into 
wheat at 70 per cent.) 

240 


524 

Biscuits and Cakes (Flour 
content) 

700 


700 

Deduct — 

Wheat — 

Exports by sea . . 

10,962 

9,739,858 

9,590 

Exports by land . . 

33,715 


27,666 

Flour — 

Exports by sea (converted into 
wheat at 70 per cent.) . . 

16,804 


25,759 

Estimated requirements for 
seed 

1,250,000 


1,250,000 

Balance available for con- 
sumption 


1,311,431 

8,428,377 



Tons . 


9,457,854 


1,313,015 


8,144,839 
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INTER-CHAPTER ONE 


Altlioiigli wheat 
half the produce is 


IS an important cash crop, almost 
retained by the cultivators and 
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villagers. Growers part with large quantities of wheat 
» in the way of barter and payments in kind for harvest 

wages, rents, village mamools (customary payments), 
etc. The existence of this system makes it difficult for 
growers to derive full benefit from favourable prices. 
All these barter arrangements tend to retard the develop- 
ment of marketing and the bearing of this question not 
only on marketing but also on agricultural indebtedness 
and high rates of interest seems worth considering. 

The suj)plies of wheat actually put on the market 
show a very wide fluctuation in the course of the season. 
Between 50 and 60 per cent, is sold in the months 
iimnediately following harvest. Later, during the mon- 
soon, supplies fall off and business is practically at a 

* standstill in many upcountry markets. As will appear 
in subsequent chapters this gives rise to a serious 
depression in prices at harvest time and raises problems 
connected with storage and also with transport and 

* ' connnunieations. 

Before discussing the marketing of wheat it is 
necessary to pause and ask “ What is wheat ? ” The 
answer is not easy. Two main sub-species are grown in 
India, vis., Triticum vulgar e and Triticum durum 
with a sprinkling of others such as the Emmer wheats. 
These differ very widely in their botanical and commer- 
cial characteristics ; some on account of their quality 
command a high premium and others sell at a discount. 

* There is a confusing multiplicity of trade names and 
descriptions of wheat throughout India so that buyers 
and sellers using the same term may often mean some- 
thing entirely different. The more generally understood 

* descriptions perhaps are sharhati ” for hard, white 
wheat and “ pissi ” for soft white (Triticum vulgare) : 

dara ” approximates to “ fair average quality ” in 
different districts, and “ hansi ”, “ jalalia ” and 

“ hhandwa ” refer to different types of durum. 



Quite evidently the existing confusion of terms must 
he cleared up to bring about comparable quotations and 
cohesion in the internal market. The terms at present 
in use seem more suitable for the Tower of Ba1)el tium 
a market. 


Turning to the question of wheat im])orts it will be 
observed that these now amount to very little and only 
partly offset the exports. For example, during the ten 
years ending 1929-30 imports represented only about 
half the exports. Australia provides nearly all the 
imported supplies and tliere is naturally an incentive 
to import when Indian prices are sufficiently high to 


The exports of wheat 
Kingdom, have always been 
in recent years has been small 
years there have been ; 

Europe. Exports of the 
December have almost touched 
are likely to go higher 
be due to the rising le 
tent this is true but th( 
margin in India bp.tw< 


^ mainly to the United 
irregular and the average 
^J. During the last five 
no exports at all to Continental 
- J 1936 crop up to the end of 
^ the 200,000 ton mark and 
This is commonly understood to 
1 of world prices. To some ex- 
eciding factor appears to be the 

prices of the other important raU food crops, such as 
gram and barley. When these are relatively- cheap large 
quantities are consumed in preference to wheat which 
IS then available for export and vice versa. 

The overseas trade in wheat-flour and other wheat 
products IS comparatively small. Imports of flour are 

mS down to about 

12,000 tons which is only a fourth of the exports five 

reals ago. Imports of biscuits and cakes during the 

cent, of the total quantity 
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^ * The net supply of wheat and wheat products avaii- 

sWe for consimi|)tion in India, apart from seed, is from 
8 million to million tons. Of this approximately 
3 million tons is retained by cultivators and in the 
* i ■ villages in the producing areas. 

The remainder of this report deals with the market- 
ing of the balance of the crop amounting to about 5 
million tons. 
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(1) GtENERAL. 

^ Owing to the absence of statistical data it is very 
arrive at the details regarding the utilisation of wheat and the 
quantity in demand for various purposes. The estimates ■which 
follow are based on facts as ascertained by personal contact between 
Marketing staffs, producers, processors, merchants and consumers. 
The enquiry was fairly extensive but having regard to the quantities 
involved there is a po.ssibility of the estimates being subject to a 
fair margin of error and the figures as given must be regarded as a 
rough approximation only. In particular, the estimates do not take 
into consideration any loss or wastage in storage, etc. 

(a) Disappearance and per capita consumption in different 
disiricts. —--It has already been observed that the consumption of 
wheat varies according to its relative value as compared with other 
raibi food crops ppdicularly barley and gram. From Bengal, vdiere 
rice is the staple food, it is also reported that wheat growers retain a 
larger proportion for their own use if they are able to obtain a good 
price for their rice erop.^ There is at the same time a large difference 
in the rate of consumption of wheat in urban and rural areas. For 
example, in Delhi a survey showed that the consumption per head 
was fairly high, being over 250 lb. per annum owing to the fact 
that 70 per cent, of the population are to be found in the urban 
area. In the city the rate was about 320 Ib. per annum and in the 
rural areas between 95 and 100 lb. per head. Further between 
one district and another in the same province there are wide 
differences in the rate of consumption. It will be appreciated there- 
fore that the per capiia consumption’^' in any province or State {see 
Appendix XIV) is no index to the general* character of the diet or 
utilisation throughout the area as a whole. 

In the Punjab gram and barley — and maize also in the north- 
western districts — constitute an important part of the diet, parti- 
eularly of the rural population. Taking as a basis the net supplies, 
the disappearance in the Punjab may be estimated as somewhere in 
^e neighbourhood of 200 to 210 lb. per capita. In Sind, inclucling 
Khairpur State, the annual disappearance is 72 lb. per head which 
K aeeounted for by the predominance of other foodgrains such as 
and jm/r. In the North-West Frontier Province, on the other 
hand, the rate rises to about 220 lb. per head. 

State, whieh lies” to the east and within the borders 
oi tne Jr'unjab, a survty showed that the annual consumption in the 

is apparently 

e to the tact that maize forms a fairly large proportion of the 
diet particularly in the hilly tracts of the State. 

deduetircTlorT allowing for exports and imports and 

storage, ^te requirements but making no allowance for loss or wastage in 


GHAPTEE n.— UTILISATION AND DEMAND. 


A. — UtiHsation. 
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111 tile Uixited^ a survey of 13 cities and towns'^ showed 

a per capita consumption of 260 lb. per annum. 'Several of these 
towns, however, have iarge cantonments quartering European troops. 
Owing to the fact that there is no record of the quantity arriving 
and leaving the provinces by road, there is an unknown error in the 
estimated net available supplies as calculated by taking local produc- 
tion and the rail movements alone. On this latter basis, however, the 
annual disappearance for the whole province works out at about 100 
lb. per capita. In Gwalior, a large State adjoining the southern 
borders of the United Provinces, the rate of disappearance is about 
1301b. 

In the Central Provinces the per capita disappearance based on 
the estimated net available supplies is reckoned at about 70 lb. per 
annum, but this varies considerably in different parts of the pro- 
vince. Ill the Narbada block for example, where wheat is the main 
crop, the consumption is estimated to be as high as 240 lb. but in the 
east, where rice is the staple food, the figure falls to about 20 lb. In 
the west of the province although jtmr is the staple food the tract 
is more prosperous generally and the rate of consumption for wheat 
rises to about 42 lb. per annum. 

In Bihar and Orissa the annual rate of consumption falls to 
about 30 lb. per head and further east towards Bengal to about 12 
lb. In Burma the rate becomes very low and does not appear to 
exceed 5 or 6 lb. per head while in Assam it is only 4 Ib. 

In Rajpiitaiia tlie annual rate of consumption is about 65 lb. 
while in the Central India States as a whole the rate of disappearance 
is a little more than 70 lb. per head. In Baroda State the consump- 
tion per capita is no more than 30 lb. per head. 

Further south the rate of consumption decreases. In Hyderabad, 
for example, the annual disappearance is less than 20 lb. In Madras 
the Ideal absorption of wheat, and wheat products in terms of wheat, 
does not exceed about 80,000 tons. This is mainly in the cities and 
towns. Reckoned on the basis of the presidency population this 
works out at only about 4 lb. per head. It should, however, be noted 
that the use of wlieat and wdieat products is steadily on the increase 
in Southern India. In Cochin, for examxxle, during the past 5 years 
imports of wheat have increased by 50 per cent., and imports of 
wheat ]>roducts have been almost doubled, so that in 1934-35 the 
consumption was 5 lb. per head. For India as a whole, in 1934-35 
allowing an increase of 1 per cent, per annum in the population 
since the 1931 census the average consumption per head works out 
at about 52 lb. This is practically the same as the estimated rate of 
consumption in 1920-21 based on the average net available supplies 
of tlie previous five years but omitting the very bad crop of 1920-21. 
Tn Southern India there is evidence that the consumption of wheat 
is increasing but so far as statistics go there is nothing to indicate 
that the rate of consumption per head in India as a whole is either 
mcreasing or decreasing. 

(1) Export dema/ncl , — Although there is a potential demand for 
Indian wdieat on the world markets the exports are very irregular. 


^JMeenit, JN’a,|ibal3a,cl, Cliandpnr, Bliampar, Bareilly, Shahjalianpiir, Aligarli. 
Muttra, Jl-iansi, Allaliabad, BaTabaxild, Benares and Fyzahad. 



It has already been pointed out that the demand for export beeoiiies 
effeetive only when the price of competing wheats on the United 
Kingdom markete is sufSeiently above local Karaclii prices to warrant 
exports and /when the prices of other food stuil's on the Indian 
aiarjcet, particularly barley and gram, are relatively lov»’ as compared 
with wheat in Which case the ryot is apparently prepared to release 
wheat for export. 


(2) For various i->ueposes. 


making, ciapafe, jyamthas and kaelumrK ihe. wheat i' 
generally used in the form of ata (whole meal flour), hut for wrw 
and •'fewciyan, moidoi (flour), is preferred although smK is a.l.so some- 
times used in the latter preparation. T-ppiimav, ak already men- 
tioned, is made from su.ji or rawa (fine or coarse semolina) . For th( 
various sweetmeats both flour and semolinas are used mixed oi 
separatelj'. Ata is rarely employed for this purpose. Most of thes< 


Wheat is purchased by householders direct for grinding by hand 
(ihakM and consumption in the home. They also buy wheat and 
have it ground in power chakkis. In urban districts hand chakkis 
are not now as numerous as formerly but outside the cities and larger 
towns the grinding of wheat by hand chakkis is .still common. The 
wheat, acquired either by purchase, or drawn from domestic stocks 
if on the farm, is ground by the women of the household, and where 
suji is required the flour is sifted through a fine cloth, usually muslin, 
stretched over the mouth of a basket. The suji obtained in this 
way does not amount to more than 5 or 6 per cent. To a small extent 
owners of urban power driven chakkis grind ata for sale in the 
bassaar and tO' hcilwdis and bazaar food shops, ChdkJci owners seldom 
maintain any written records so that it is difficult to get figures over 
any reasonable period for the amount of wheat and other products 
utilised in this way or for domestic consumption. 

The large modern roller mills produce different types of wheat 
products for sale to bakeries, retailers, etc. Even in regard to the 
output of roller mills the statistics leave much to be desired. No 
sy.stematie figures have been collected in regard to the number or 
output of chakkis apart from what ha.s been done in the course of 
this supey. Having regard to the large quantities which go into 
domestic consumption either direct or after g’riiiding in power driven 
chakkis, it will be appreciated that a really accurate estimate of the 
quantity used in each case is not possible in the absence of a complete 
of production. 


(a) Domestic use (direct) .--In those parts of India whore ■ 
torims an important constituent of the diet of the people it is n: 
nsed in the form of chapafis and parathas (chapnti cooked in 
Purls and kachatms (kacJioris) are other popular wlieat jirepafi 
ivhic'li are very frequently talien on ceremonial or spechd 
Southern India, however, the common wheat pivpar.-di 
uppnmav (a form of semolina pudding) and a similar prodiud 
is used in I?.a,jputaiia and Central India. A nnmher of oHiei- pro 
such as sweetmeats (halwa, kesari, etc.), and sewapan (a fine \ 
celli) -are made. . 





KHARAS OR BULLOCK DRIVEN FLOUR MILL OF A TYPE 
COMMONLY FOUND IN THE PUNJAB. 


GHAKKI (OR SMALL STONE MILL) DRIVEN BY ELECTRICITY. 









Pacing page 61] 


SOME COMMON WHEAT PREPARATIONS 


Top row from left to right :—Khajur, Balushahi, Halwa, Julebi, S'uji 
sewayan, Maida seioayan. 

Middle row : — Sohan hahoa, Theni, Cake^ Pastry, Biscuits, Mithi roti\ 
Hotel-made dahal roU, Bazaar-made dabal roti. 

Last row : — Kacliauri, Puri, Paratha, Chapati (unleavened cake), Plmlka 
Nan (leavened bread), Aligarh biscuits. 


SEW AY AN (VERMICELLI) 
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prodiiets as weli as bread ((Mhal roPi), cakes and biscuits are ilius- 
traied on plates on the opposite page. 

(b) Freparation ^ of food produots by: — (i) Hahvais {confec- 
uoners) umI humar food shops . — The main wheat products produced 
by these cigencies are sweetmeats of various kinds and pitris and 
kaekcmris, ^Idaiiy the sweetmeate contain .a 'high proportion of 
wheat proaiicts. : For example,- . or. probably the most 

popiilair liiclian sweet, may contain as much as 35 per cent, of sujL 
ilie hahvai is, however, distinct from the ordinary food shops'’^ where 
chapatis and pa rat has* and other edibles such as curries, etc., are 
prepared tor eons iimpt ion, usually on the premises. Taking the 
products of tliese agencies as a whole, the wheat is apparently used 
in the form of ata to the extent of 60 or 70 per cent., maida 20 or 30 
per cent, and stiji 10 or 15 per cent. 

{’d) Bifkers and hnsenM Mantifachirers.—li is difficult to differ- 
entiate between tliese two. In the main the baker produces dcibal roti 
(fermented !)read in tlie form of loaves) and does not engage in the 
maiiiitacture of ciiapaHs, Even the small bazaar baker makes quite 
mi appreciable iiroportion of biscuits, and the large factory bakers 
in the cities also make hisciiits as well as bread and cakes. There 
arc only about half a dozen specialised biscuit factories in the whole 
of India. As tlie consumption of flour by four of these concerns 
which furaislied returns iunounts on an average to about 1,500 tons 
annually, Ihe total quantity of wheat flour used by such agencies is 
probably about 2,000 tons which is the equivalent of about 2^,600 tons 
of wiieat. For their purpose wheat is required mainly in the form 
of high grade flour (jnaida). A certain amount of ata is used in 
making brown bread and certain forms of biscuits (particularly dog 
biscuits), etc. Iietiirns furnished by three large bakeries, for 
exampie, give a range in the consumption of aiu of from 9 to 12 per 
cent, of their total eoiisiimption of wheat products. 

(e) huhistrial {simig starch).~So tsiz slb could be ascertained 
ill the course of the survey the consumption of wheat floui* in the 
form of starch for sizing purposes by 57 cotton mills— including 
most of tlie largest eoneerns in the country— shows that approximately 
6,600 tons of wheat flour were used in their size mixing in 1935. 43 
mills appeared to use no wheat flour at all and information was lack- 
ing from a certain number of other mills which made no returns. 
Tt is estimated that on the whole somewhere between 7,000 and 8,000 
tons of wlieat flour are used annually by the textile industry in India. 
Tlici proportion of wheat flour in the size ranges from li to 50 per 
cent, in some eases. 

(d) Slack feeding . — As has already been stated, the amount of 
wheat aetiially used for feeding to poultry, cattle, etc., is almost 
negligible. Tii the larger towns poultry are often fed on the screen- 
ings of vrheat \xhkli consist mainly of thin shrivelled grains, as well 
a.s of. other non-deseript grain and weed seeds. It is 

not iiossiljle to estimate accurately the quantity of wheat products 
used for fhU purpose. A certain amount of brant is sifted out 


*Yeniaeiilar — Dhdha, Idh, tanur^ narCbai Tci duTcnn. 
t Vernacular — Chokar. 
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after erusliing in hand mills and but th^^^ 

general and the quantities are relatively small, say about 2 per eeiit. 
at the most. The output of bran by the large roller mills amoimts on 
an average to more than 150,000 tons per annuia vvliich is apimrently 
consumed partly by cows and buifaibes kept in the large towns and 
cities, where the roller mills are localised, aud partly byloiiga ponies, 
etc. At least 30 per cent, of the total ouLput is cousiimed by lioi’ses 
in cantonment areas throughout India. 

(e) Seed. — The average seed rate, allowing for resowings, is 
estimated at about one maimd (82.2|7 lb.) roughly, per acre, although 
considerable variations occur in different areas (see Oiiapter XI). 
At this rate the seed required for sowhig 34.4 million acres, i,e., the 
average area during the last 5 years, is over 1.25 million tons. 

Apart from exceptional eases, e.g., earthquake, flood or famine 
conditions, there is apparently no demand for any particular type 
of seed outside the area where it is grown. In the case of certain 
improved varieties, however, there is a small demand, mainly on the 
part of Agricultural Departments, with a view to extending the area 
under improved types. This is, however, dealt with in a laler 
chapter. 

B. — Demand. 

The wheat retained in the cultivator's village in the wheat grow- 
ing areas, apart from seed, is roughly 3 million tons .which is used 
for payments in kind, barter and consumption by cultivators, etc. 
This amount cannot be regarded as constituting any part of the 
effective market demand. Indeed, as already observed, it forms in 
some measure a reserve supply wdiicli the ryot is |.)repared to market 
if the prices of other food stuffs are low. In regard to the remaining 
5 million tons actually marketed, the con.sumers’ demand is directed 
through 3 main channels or agencies. 

(1) Quantitative requirements. 

(a) For domestic use (direct). — The amount of wheat pur- 
chased from local merchants and ground in hand clmhhls in the 
household is now very small so far as the large cities in Northern 
India are concerned. In Southern and Central India generally and 
especially among the Marwari and Gujerati communities the practice 
is more common — even in the cities. In the rural areas throughout 
India apart from some water, bullock or camel driven chahkis (see 
plate facing page 60) and a few power oil chakkis in the villages, 
grinding by hand by the women of the household remains the 
customary practice. It is difficult to calculate the total requirements 
for this purpose. An estimate arrived at largely by eliminating other 
factors places the amount purchased direct for domestic use at some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 2i million tons. 

(h) For crushing in power driven chakMs.-~--ln the cities and all 
the larger towns there are numerous small stone mills (chakkis) 
driven usually by electricity or oil, the latter predominate in the 
rural areas (see plate facing page 60). These are engageci not 
only in erushing^ wheat but also barley, maize, gram, other pulses, 
spices, etc. Their averasre canacity ranges from about 40 to 50 


r 
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maiaiids per clay of whicli probably about one-third may be taken 
to represent wheat. On this basis each eJiakki appears to crush 
150 to 190 tons of wheat a year. Occasionally, certain chakki owners 
buy wheat on their own account which they convert into ata mostly 
for sale in their own shops. Generally, however, they grind wheat 
for customers who buy wheat from them or from other mer chants 
in the bazaar. The quantities are small, usually 10 to 15 seers at a 
time, and the charge made for crushing normally ranges from 2 to 4 
annas per maund. Details are more fully dealt with in a later chapter 
on '' Pi'ocessing 

Here also there is difficulty in arriving at an accurate estimate 
of the total quantity involved in the whole of India since no precise 
data regarding the capacity, hours of working and proportion of 
commodities handled by chakkis are available. In the course of this 
survey, however, figures were obtained in regard to the number of 
chakkis, mainly from oil distributing and electric supply companies, 
etc. On this basis the quantity of wheat estimated to be crushed in 
this way in various provinces and States amounts to about 2| million 
tons {see page 295). 

It is important to observe that these stone chakkis are not 
equipped to produce fine flour (maida) and that they only produce 
ata (whole meal flour) which may on occasion be roughly sifted to 
remove a small percentage of the bran. No instance w^as found 
during the course of the survey in which chakkis were used to pro- 
duce suji (semolina) although they appear perfectly capable of so 
doing by the addition of some simple screening device which they at 
present lack. 


(c) For grinding in roller mills. — According to the latest avail- 
able information there are 80 roller mills in India. The majority of 
these are equipped for turning out a complete range of products, viz., 
maida, ata, suji, rawa and bran. The Director-General, Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics, publishes a monthly statement showing 
the output of flour mills in India. Unfortunately, however, the 
figures are incomplete and refer only to 25 of the larger mills which 
voluntarily provide returns. In arriving at the total wheat require- 
ments of the roller mills a further difficulty arises in that several of 
them min other grains apart from wheat and a variable number are 
closed from time tO' time. The capacity of these mills varies from 
20 to 210 maunds of wheat per hour, but the average is about 130 
maunds. 


From Appendix XY it appears that the total wheat requirements 
of all the roller mills in different provinces and States throughout 
India is about 1 million tons per annum. Of this approximately two- 
fifths are converted into maida and about one-third into ata.'^ Suji 
represents one-twelfth of the output and bran about one-sixth. 

In effect only the roller mills are in a position to meet the eon- 
siimers’ demand for maida throughout India which is apparently some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 400,000 tons. They .also provide more 
than 70,000 tons of the suji requirements of the country. 
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I'iie roller mills are also almost the only source of bran for stock 
feeding and of maida ior use as starch in sizing textile fabrics. 

^ Unfortunately in respect of this last category their output can- 
not be taken as an index of the demand. The figures of production 
b3 cei tain mills of the Calcutta Flour hlills .Associatioiij for example 
show that the local industry has lost a great deal of the trade in this 
direction although iniports of starch, farina, sago and other sizing- 
materials liave considerably increased, particularly into Bombay Pre°- 
sideney where the cotton textile mills are mainly located. 

The output ot maid,a for use as starch in the flour mills referred 
to has decreased from 3,800 tons in 1924 to 575 tons in 1935. The 
imports, however, of starch and farina into India, as will be seen 
from the following table, rose from about 8,509 tons in 1926-27 to 
15,990 tons in 1934-35. During the quinquennium 1931-3211935-36 
the imports increased by 33 per cent, and the rise is particularly 
noticeable in the ease of starch which rose from about 7,100 tons to 
over 11,500 tons in 1934-35. 

Imports of star oil, etc. 

(Tons.) 


(2) Quality requirements. 

(a) Wheat.— “ Strong ’’ white wheat. — This 
all ala for domestic use or for the preparations m: 
bazaar food shops._ It is also sought after by the 
production of maida for use in baking dahal roti 
ni large measure the so urce of their output of suji 

*Separately ■ recorded only from 1929-30. ^ 

tAU starohes. Detailed figures are not yet available. 


Year. 

Starch. 

Farina. 

! 

Sago 

flour*. 

1920-27 

4,777 

■3,732' 

' 

1927-28 .. .... 

12,837 

■ '3,587 


1928-29 .. .. .. 

10,819 

2,157 


1929-30 .. .. .. 

^,551 

3,438 

8,806 

1930-31 

7,015 

4,260 

10,629 

1931-32 

7,108 

5,543 

11,995 

1932-33 

7,085 

4,580 

13,446 

1933-34 .. _ 

9,000 

4,142 

13,566 

1934-35 

11,522 

4,468 

12,646 

1935-36 

' 32,872t 


•• 
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Soft white wheat, — This is sometimes preferred for domestic 
use, partly on account of its colour and partly owing to the fact 
that it is easier to grind in the hand chakhi. Its use in this way is, 
# »■ however, mainly confined to those districts where it is grown. There 

is a tendency, in fact, for all types of wheats to be used, regardless of 
their quality, for all purposes in the distriets where they are 
grown. ■ 

^ wheats {T, viilgarey.—Tlie consumption of this is also 

^ * largely confined to the districts where it is grown. Throughout the 

I^ajputana States and Baroda red wheat at a is given preference to 
that made from white wheat. It is claimed that the chapiatis made 
from this ato are sweeter and keep soft for a longer time. It is 
perhaps significant that the common practice is to mix gram 
^ with red wheat at a in areas Where red wheat is cheaper than white. 

Bed wdieat grown in the Punjab sells there at a discount of 1 to 2 
annas per maund as compared wdth the local white varieties. These 
selfsame red wheats when imported, say, into Alwar in Bajputana 
cornmand a premium of Re. 0-1-0 to Re. 0-2-0, more per maund over 
white wheat grown and imported from the identical source. Thera 
seems, however, to be a change setting in and there is some evidence 
that red wheat from the Punjab is being replaced by sharhati, 

4i Durum wheats. — -The hard nature of these makes them suitable 

for the preparation of suji for use in the manufacture of lialwa-y 
sewayan^ ioT making the uppumav ol Southern India and raori (a 
boiled preparation of suji usually eaten with milk or butter-milk 
flavoured with salt) in Raj put ana and adjacent tracts in Central 
h India. . 

Although mills and shippers^ buying contracts in Sind exclude 
any but a small percentage of kony it is however preferred by the 
sweetmeat manufacturer. Emmer wheat (khapU), a product of South 
India, is also similarly favoured for the preparation of suji 

It may be observed, however, that owing to the wear and tear on 
the rollers durum wheats are disliked by roller mills. The electric 
power used in plower driven chakkis for grinding one maund of wheat 
is about 1.3 units for very soft wheats and 1.6 or 1.7 in the case of 
durum. As far as could be ascertained power dviYeii chakkis do not 
turn out suji for which durum is particularly suited, and the manu- 
facture of this product from durum wheats, therefore, appears to be 
left still entirely to the hand cAaMi 

Durum wheat is very popular with the Marwari and Gujarati 
communities in the Peninsula for conversion into at a and high prices 
are paid for such wheats (see lot erj. But m n to the parti- 

' cular demand for this type of consumer a large proportion of the 

durums grown in Bombay and the Deccan generally are consumed in 
^ the areas in which they are produeed, in the form of ata. In Madras 

durum wheat k mainlj eouYeHed into suji m 




of wheat must therefore be judged chiefly from this point of view. 
A good chapati should not be dark in colour. Ato made from red 
wheat is on that account regarded as undesirable in most parts. The 
dough for making a chapati should be elastic, the more elastic the 
better, and the wheat should for choice have a high gluten content. 
In its final form the chapati should be fairly thin and the more 
chapatis that can be made from a given quantity of ata the better the 
wheat. 


Several experiments were made in Delhi to find out the chapati 
yield per seer of ata prepared from hard and soft wheats of the 
T. durum and T. vulgare spc&iBS (Appendix XVI). The number of 
chapatis obtainable is mainly influenced by the amount of water 
absorbed and retained by the different types of ata. In this respect 
j comparison between atcks made from hard sharhati wheat (T. vulgar e) 

\ and soft non-deseript white wheat grown in Northern India showed 
* that the former was better and absorbed 40.6 per cent. 

of water whereas that , made from ordinary white wheat 
I containing less gluten absorbed only 21.8 per cent. The number of 
chapatis weighing 4 tolas each which could be obtained from a seer 
of these ffitffls was, therefore, 28 and 244 respectively. Taking price 
into eonsicleration the oia co.5t per c/iapafi prepared from sharhati 
was 0.62 pies and in the ease of the .softer wheat 0.65 pies, so that 
the more expensive wheat turned out in the end to be the cheaper. 
Ata prepared from durum wheats such as hakhshi, Bijapur red and 
khapli (Bmmer) also revealed a marked suneriority over the vulgare 
types grown in the Punjab although the differences are not so note- 
worthy when compared with really high quality selected sharhatis and 

piSSlS, 

In the manufacture of seioayan and sweetmeats such, as lialwa 
Jcesan, maida and suji made from hard wheat are preferred. For 
dahcd roti, maida made from a mixture of hard and soft 
containing 60—75 per cent, hard is most suitable, but the 
V 3 - 4 ! • 4 . 1 , durum type of wheat requires a longer time to 

modity in the process of fermentation and is generally unsuitable for 
this purpose, except possibly in very small quantities. Since wheat 
exported to Europe m mainly used in the manufacture of fermented 
bread the same quality characteristics apply. 


Although chapatis are usuaUy^ — and preferably— consumed direct- 
ly after baking, they may have to be kept for some time before 
eating, by those whose work takes them som.e distance from their 
homes. Chapatis have to be retained for a time also in the bazar 
food shops pending sale. Therefore, a chapati made from a ‘ ^ strong 
ata which retains moisture better and for longer periods than one 
made from weak/’ is to be preferred. This is the most important 
ciiaraetertistic of a good chapati and is regarded by many to out- 
weigh any other factor. For domestic use or for quick sale in the 
bazaar foodshop chapatis made from soft or mixed white wheat ata are 
quite suitable, but discriminating buyers prefer ata made from a 
strong ” sharhati type of wheat. 






For biscuits and cakes the softer the wheat the better, and for 
maida to be used as starch by the textile industry it would appear 
that soft starchy wheat is to be preferred. 

(3) Peeiodioity. 

Important religious festivals such as Dusehra, Shab-i-barat and 
Diwali stimulate the consumption of wheat particularly in the form 
of luxuries such as sweetmeats and other confections, etc. The 
general tendency appears to be for consumption to rise during the 
winter months. More wheat flour, for example, is moved by rail 
between October and March than in the other six montLs as will be 
seen from the table below. The monthly movement by rail of wheat 
flour gives a fair indication of the seasonal variation in demand and 
is illustrated in the diagram on page 69. Prom this and the follow- 
ing table, it will be seen that the movement is at its lowest during 
the hot weather in June and at its highest in October which is not 
only the beginning of the winter season but also the occasion of 
several prominent festivals. 

Movement of wheat flour by rail* 

(Thousand tons.) 


Accounts relating to the Inland (Bail and Eiverhome) Trade of India. 


Months. 

1933-34 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 


April 

10*7 

16-3 

16*0 


May 

12-4 

16-0 

16*4 


June . . . . 

12-0 

14*4 

.14*6 


July .. .. 

12 v6 

16*5 

18*2 


August .. 

15*8 

20*7 

19-0 


September 

17-1 

19*2 

21*0 


Total for six months 

80-6 

103-1 

105*2 


October 

17-1 

22-6 

24*9 


November .. 

17-8 

21*4 

17*2 


December 

15-7 

18*1 

16*4 


January 

17-8 

20-4 

18-0 


February 

18-7 

16-6 

19-1 


March , . . . 

17*4 

17-0 

20-2 


Total for six months 

104*5 

1161 

115-8 


Gkand Total .. 

185*1 

219-2 

221 



IS RI¥£R BORNE TRADE m WHEAT, AND WHEAT ELOUR PRODUCTION BV CERTAIN LARGE ROLLER MILLS. 

1333-34 TO l33S'3e. 
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This is further confirmed by the fact that the monthly output 
of wheat products of the 25 roller mills submitting regular^ returns 
to the Director-General, Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, is 
at its highest during the months of August, September and October. 
The average output during these three months represents about 27 
per cent, of the total annual production. In the following three 
months, November to January, the output represents 24.9 per cent, 
of the total. (See the diagram on page 69 and Appendix V.) 

(4) Tbend. 

The demand for wheat in India seems to be slowly but steadily 
increasing due mainly to the expansion in population (see the diagram 
on page 67). An increasing rate of per capita consumption is 
observed in Southern India which depends largely on supplies from* 
other districts. During the last five years, for example, the imports 
of wheat and wheat flour into Madras by sea increased from 36,000 
tons to 47,000 tons, that is, by more than 30 per cent. Un- 
fortunately the imports by rail which amounted, on an average, to 
about 27,000 tons during the last 3 years are not available for the 
full 5 years period, but enquiries from the trade show that there 
has not been any appreciable change in the rail traffic. The increas- 
ing imports into Mysore from Central India are also worth noticing. 
In 1919-20 there w*ere no exports from Central India to Mysore, but 
in 1933-34 the trade had developed to the extent of 5,660 tons, and 
in the two succeeding years to 6,200 and 7,450 tons respectively. 
Mysore ^s rail-borne imports from all sources have, since 1919-20 
risen from about 1,450 tons to 14,300 tons. The imports of wheat 
into Travancore within the last 5 years, although small, have practi- 
cally doubled themselves and in the case of Cochin, imports by sea 
have steadily risen during the same period from 5,804 tons to 9,350 
•'tons.' ' ' 

Apart from this recent trend of wheat consumption the most 
notable fact of importance is the increasing tendency for wheat to be 
nulled in power driven ckaJcMs instead of in the hand at home. 

This development has been largely a feature of post-war India 
and now, as already stated, 21 million tons are estimated to be crushed 
in this way. Returns received from the electric supply companies 
throughout India show that the number of electrically driven chakkis 
has mcreased from 1,200 to nearly 3,000 in the last five years. Even 
assuming that the hand c/mMr continues to be used for crushing the 
3 million tons estimated to be regained in the cultivators’ villages, 
there remains another 2 million tons which are still being erushed 
by the hand chakki. If the present rate of progress continues there 
is apparently a possibility of establishing another 10,000 power driven 
chakkis within the next few years to deal with, the 2 million tons 
referred to. 
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INTEE-CHAPTER TWO. 

Utilization AND Demand, 

The consumption of wheat is apparently as liigh 
as 350 lb. or more per head a year in some of the cities 
in Northern India. Towards the east in Assam, and 
the south in Madras Presidency, the per capita con- 
sumption is as low as 4 lb. per year. 

So far as utilisation is concerned, the statistical 
position leaves much to be desired. Twenty-five of the 
larger roller miUs in India make regular returns of their 
output to the Director-Ueneral, Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, but apart from these there are no ofiicial 
records. It has already been observed that out of a 
total production of about 9|- million tons, after allomng 
for seed retained by the cultivators, roughly 3 million 
tons are disposed of locafiy in the villages by way of 
payment in kind, barter, etc. This leaves something 
like 5 million tons actually put on the market. Of this 
amount it appears that 2 million tons are crushed for 
domestic use in hand cJiakkis — ^mainly in the smaller 
towns and villages. Over 2 million tons is converted 
into ata in urban power-driven chakkis and only 1 
million tons is dealt with in all the roller mills. The 
amount of wheat used for stock-feeding is practically 
negligible but about 150,000 tons of bran produced by 
the roller mills, along with a little — at most 2 per cent. — 
obtained by sifting the product milled by chakkis, is 
used for stock feeding. At least 30 per cent, of the bran 
produced by roller mills is consumed by horses in can- 
tonment areas. 

A certain amount of fermented bread in the form 
of loaves (daial roti) is produced by bazaar bakers and 
by the large bakeries and restaurants in the cities, and 
there are also about half a dozen biscuit factories in 
India but the fact remains that the amount of wheat 



Although the consumption of wheat as a whole 
appears to be increasing, there is no indication that the 


utilised in this way forms only a very small proportion 
of the total. The big bulk of the wheat is undoubtedly 
converted into chapatis and parathas or puris 
(chapatis eooked in ghee) . For making chapatis a hard, 
strong wheat of the sharhati type with plenty of gluten 
is required, and discriminating buyers, even amongst 
the poorer classes, are prepared to pay a premimn for 
this type of wheat. This is apparently justified, for 
baking experiments which have been carried out show 
that from one seer of ata made from sharhati 28 
chapatis weighing 4 tolas each could be obtained at a 
cost of 0.62 pies per chapati, as compared with 24 J 
chapatis costing 0.65 pies each, even after piaying a 
premium of 2 annas 6 pies per maund for sharhati 
wheat. 


Ata (whole-meal) is the main product made from 
wheat. In the case of the roller mills the ata amounts 
only to about 34 per cent, but the whole of the output 
of power driven ehahhis consists of ata and in the case 
of the hand chahhi although ata is the main product 
there is a certain amount of suji (coarse semolina) 
sifted out especially in Southern India. The amomit of 
maida (white starchy flour derived from the centre of 
the grain) is about 400,000 tons. This is all prorluced 
in the roller mills. Ata to be in its best condition must 
be freshly ground before use and this is in fact the cus- 
tom whether it is ground by hand chahhi or in power 
driven ehahhis. In some respects consumers in India 
are fortunate in their present habits. According to 
McCarrison, for instance, whole-meal flour (ata) con- 
tains Vitamin A and is rich in Vitanfin B, whereas at 
most white flour has only a very little Vitamin B. The 
protein content of af.a is also higher and of better 
quajify* tlian that of white flour. 
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consmnption of maida (white flour) is iner easing to 
the same extent. In fact, the roller mills which produce 
maida apparently find it difficult to carry on and quite 
a number of them have shut down recently. On the 
other hand the number of power cJudvMs seems to be 
increasing very rapidly. Returns from electric supply 
companies indicate that the number of eJiakMs oj)erated 
by electric power has more than doubled within the 
past 5 years. At this rate within a very short time it is 
possible that the 24 million tons at present crushed by 
hand chakkis— apart from the 3 million tons retained 
in the village — may be dealt with in power driven 
chakkis (either oil or electric). This would apparently 
provide occupation for another 20,000 to 30,000 persons 
mth a total income of about 20 lakhs per month. 


Next to ata, suji (coarse semolina) and raiva (fine 
semolina), but mainly suji, are the most important. 
Suji represents 5 to 15 per cent, of the requirements of 
the kaltvais and bazaar food shops in Northern India and 
the output of suji from roller mills amounts to about 
71,000 tons or 8 per cent. Approximately the same 
quantity especially of coarse roughly ground wheat, 
preferably of the durum type, axopears to be made in 
the hand chakkis of Central and Southern India. Suji 
is used for sewayan (vermicelli) , sweetmeats, halwa, 
kesari, etc., and in its coarser form for the x^reparation 
of boiled products such as uppumav and m6n which are 
fjwourite dishes in Southern and Central India. In 
Coorg, for example, more than 30 per cent, of the im- 
ports of wheat x>roducts represent suji and in Travancore 
over 20 per cent. 

The hard, wheats, met with mainly in Central 

India and in the south, are eminently suitable for the 
manufacture of these products. It appears, however, 
that owing to the wear and tear on their rollers the 
owners of roller mills do not like to use durum, wheats. 
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and the power driven stone cJiaJcMs are not at present 
suitably equipped for separating the suji from the 
remainder of the flour. It would seem desirable to 
design some simple improved form of separating equip- 
ment for use with the power driven c/mfe/as if the 
demand for high quality hard durum, wheats is to be 
maintained or .increased. 

There appears to be a general tendency for wheat 
grown in any particular district to be used for all pui’- 
poses irrespective of its quality characteristics. On 
that account a large amount of soft white wheats are 
still used but outside their own districts they are not 
much in demand. For the manufacture of maida to 
be used in the production of fermented bread (dahal 
roti) a certain proportion of soft-wheats, from 25 to 40 
per cent, is desirable in the mixture. For the manufac- 
ture of biscuits and cakes also soft wheat is to be pie- 
f erred, but the demand for this is relatively small. Out- 
side Eajputana and Baroda there appears to be no 
special demand for soft red wheats and even there a 
tendency to change over to the sliarhati type of wheat 
is already noticeable. 

For industrial purposes in the manufacture of 
starch for sizing in textile mills, a soft white starchy 
wheat is probably to be joreferred. Unfortimately it 
appears that the production of wheat starch in 
for this purpose is decreasing. Imported starches, e.g., 
farina, sago flour and starch, have, however, increased to 
the extent of not less than 22 per cent, in the last 5 years 
so that out of a total amount of more than 40,000 tons 
of sizing starches used by the textile mills in India, less 
than one-flfth is at present nrovidfirl hv Tnrli 5 iTi •niiii/iT.c 
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CHAPTER in— WHOLESALE PRICES. 

An analysis of prices is not easy. It was found, for example, 
thst in more than one province the official or gazette prices bore little 
or no relation to the rates obtained from the trade direct. For a 
proper comparison of prices it is essential that an article be of the 
same quality in each case, and the general absence of a uniform 
standard of quality further complicates the appraisal of the avail- 
able data. Wherever organised grain exchanges exist as at Karachi, 
Bombay, Calcutta and at certain markets in thie Punjab and the 
United Provinces, prices have been collected from the trade direct 
and have been utilised, as far as possible, in this repoii; in preference 
to official data. The prices of wheat at Karachi, based on the records 
of the local Chamber of Commerce, have been taken as the best 
index of Indian export values for the purpose of comparing Indian 
and world prices. 

A. — Comparison of Indian and world prices. 

For a commodity such as wheat which is widely produced and 
consumed throughout the whole world, there should, in theory, be a 
world price ’’ to which the prices of wheat everywhere should be 
related after allowing for differences in quality, transport costs and 
the time factor. This is, in fact, not the ease. Many countries which 
normally have an import or an export surplus have taken certain 
measures to control prices, by means of tariffs, quotas, etc. The 
methods differ in the exporting and importing countries. The general 
result, however, is to bring about a very wide divergence in the prices 
of wheat particularly between exporting and importing countries. 
The following table shows the price of wheat in cents per bushel in 
9 countries in January 1936, the four on the left hand column 
being exporting and the five on the right normally importing 
countries. 


Prices^" of wheai in certain countries. 


Countries. 

Cents 

per 

bushel. 

Countries, 

Cents 

per 

husiieh 

Argentine 

!' .93' 

France .. 

155 

Australia 

99 

Austria .. .. 

185 

Canada . . .. .. 

101 

Uveehoslovalda . . .. i 

197 

United States 

106 

Germany . . , . i 

229 


i 

Italy . . . . 

247 


In the comparison which follows, therefore, the price of Indian 
wheat has been compared mainly with prices in exporting countries 
and also with Argentine and Australian wheats on the TTiiited 
Kingdom market. 

From this standpoint it will be seen from the diagram on page 
42 that, on the whole, Karachi prices follow the general trend of 

*Worid Produetion and Pnces, 1935-30~Leagiie of Nations. 



world prices, with, the exception of periods in 192i0 and 1921 when 
abnormal war conditions had not entirely disappeared. Between 
1922 and 1928 the Indian price curve was fairly consistently below 
those of Australia and Argentine wheats at a level which permitted 
export after allowing for freight, exchange and other charges inci- 
dental to shipping. From 1928 until the end of 1935 this relation- 
ship -was altered and the three price curves tended not only to 
converge but the Indian level at Earaelii oai several oceasiionis, 
notably in 1932-33, rose above that of Australian wheat c. i. £ 
London. During these years Indian wheat was seldom in parity with 
other world wheats and the fact is reflected in greatly diminished 
■exports. . 

Owing to short crops and reduced stocks in most exporting 
countries in 1935 and 1936 and a consequent rise in the world price 
level, Indian wheat has once again moved into export parity. The 
■wideninjg of the gap between Indian and Australian •wheat and the 
aceompanying increase in the margin between wheat prices and 
those of barley and gram has led to a resumption of exports in 1936. 

The trend of Indian prices and other world wheats after the 
collapse of world prices in 1929 and the ensuing period of depression 
is shown in the following table. 

Average annual prices of certain tvheats* during the period 1930 — 34, 



Winnipeg. 

Chicago. 

Buenos 

Aires. 

London. 

Karachi. 


No. 1 

2 ' No. 2 

Barletta. 

Australian. 

Sind 


Manitoba. 

Hard winter. 



Punjab. 

Year, 









80 kg. per 

Shillings 

Rupees 




Hectol, 

per 480 lb. 

per candy 


(Cents per 60 lb.) 

Paper 

(c.»./.). 

(656 lb.). 




Pesos per 






quintal. 







m. d. \ 

Rs. a. p. 

1930 

94*6 

95-7 

9-56 

36 4 ■' i 

1 26 12 0 

1931 

58-6 

67-0 

6-13 

23 2 

19 2 0 

1932 

55*5 

53-0 

6-68 

,26 8 

25 '8 0 

1933 

60-7 

75-0 

5-77 

24 4 

24 2 0 

1934 

74-6 

98-0 

6-34 

24 6 

21 8' 0- 

1935 

85 vO 

107-0 

7-44 

27 4 

■23 , 7 , 0 

1936t 

81 -0 

105-5 

10-16 

30 4 

24 0 

1936J 

102-8 

120-6 

12-15 

39 7 

**27. 8 U 


It will be seen that in 1932 while No. 1 Manitoba at ■Whinipeg 
and No. 2i Hard Winter at Chicago fell to a low point by -11 and 
45 per cent, respectively and Australian wheat in LondGii lost 36 
per cent, between 1930 and 1931, Indian wheat, as shown by the 
values ruling at Karachi, touched bottom in 1931 with a fall of 
only about 28 per cent, as compared with 1930. Whereas the prices 


^International Bcviow of Agriculture, Home. 
•’'^Karachi Chamber of Commerce, 
t January — ^June. 
tJuly, August and September. 
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of Canadian and United States wheats continued to recede, a marked 
miproYeiiient in Indian prices resulted between 1931 and 1932 partly 
owing to the exclusion oi imports. Since 1933 there has been a 
general upward tendency in the international wheat market partly 
owing to the unfaYourable development of the 1934 crop in America. 
In India, on the other hand, values declined between 1932 and 1934 
but have since risen following the world markets, though not to tie 
same extent. . 

Although India grows considerably more wheat than Australia 
or the Argentine, she has gradually taken a reduced part in the 
international export trade owing mainly to her expanding internal 
demand. As a result, therefore, Indian prices do not necessarily 
react to international conditions on every occasion but may at times 
follow quite opposite trends, and did not, as already ohserved, follow 
world prices to the bottom limit during the depression On 

the whole, it appears that the full force of the repercussions of the 
international markets on Indian prices has been minimised by the 
action of the wheat import duty and that by px’eserving the internal 
market for Indian produce, internal conditions of supply and demand 
have acquired a greater significance in the trade than formerly. 

The diagram on page 42 shows the general relation hetweeii 
Indian and international price levels but for a more precise compari- 
son it is desirable to explain how the tra.de arrives at the United 
Kingdom c. i. f. equivalent of the current local price in Karachi and 
up-country. The rough calculation given below is based on current 
(October 1936) freights (sea and rail) dock and municipal charges 
Mild other incidentals all of which are liable to vary from tiins to 
time. 

Wholesale price at Lyallpur market per maund (82.28 Ib.) 

Add 

Charges at Lyallpur — ■ 

Terminal tax @ 3 pies per md. Market charges 
including cartage to station @ Be. 0/1/3 per md., 
and approx, cost of B.t’W'ill bags, Re. 0/1 /3 per md. 


Buying price— free on rah — ^LyaUpur . . 

Equivalent rate per candy (656 lbs.) . . 

Railway freight from Lyallpur to Karachi @ Re. 
0/11/10 per md. less export rebate @ 25 per cent. 

Buying equivalent in Karachi (f.o.r.) . . 

Add:— 


Charges at Karachi:— 

Rs. 

a. 

p.. 

Terminal tax (a), 3 pies per md. . . 

.. 0 

2 

0 

Wharfage Rs. 1/3/- per ton .. . . 

Handling (cleaning and dressing) @ 4 aimas 

.. 0 

5 

7 

per candju . . . . 

. . 0 

4 

0 

Godown rent @ 4 annas per ton 

.. 0 

1 

2 

Brokerage @ 3 pies per md. 

.. 0 

2 

0 


Rs. a. p? 

2 13 10 

0 2 9 

3 0 7 
24 4 6 

4 7 0 
28 11 6 


if 

fc.; 


29 10 3 



Bs. a. p* 

Brough-t forward .. •• •• «• 10 3 

Shipper’s commission @ 1 per cent .. .. 0 4 9 


Cost f.o.b. Karachi .* .. •• • • 29 15 0 

Equivalent price in shillings per quarter of 480 lbs* 

(Exchange rate Be, 1 = 1/6) .. .. .. Sh* 32* 82 

AMi— 

Shillings. 

Insurance ^ per cent .. .• .. .. *16 

Superintendence @ 6(i. per ton .* . . . . *11 

Freight @ 24sh. per shipping ton of 18 cwt. .. 5*71 

Brokerage @ \ per cent, .. .. ». ‘20 

*Difierence between Karachi selling and London 

buying basis @ 2i per cent. (The barley content 

being reckoned at half the value of wheat) * . 1*00 

— ' Sh. 7-18 

United Kingdom price per quarter of 480 lbs. (Cost, 

Insurance and Freight — ^London) .. .. Sh. 40*00 

It will be observed that no account lias been taken of interest 
as this item depends not only on the length of time the goods lie at 
the port in India after having been paid for and pending shipment, 
bat also on the method of financing adopted. Shippers nonnally 
finance themselves in India by selling sterling in the shape oi Tele- 
graphic Transfer or 3 months sight bills on London, whichever 
happens to be the more favonrabie. The calculation of interest is, 
therefore, closely associated with money market conditions and the 
rates at which funds can be obtained. 


Another important factor which is discounted by the trade in 
the conversion of the c. i. 1 sterling price to local parity is the gain 
in weight due to the more humid atmosphere at the port, and the 
gain on analysis which accrues from the careful preparation of the 
wheat for shipment by prudent manipulation in the shippers^ 
goclowns. The foregoing calculation has omitted this item as it varies 
from season to season according to current crop and other conditions. 
It is, however, estimated that the net gain after allowing for dryage 
or loss in weight during sea transit and the results of analysis in 
London, is noimially in the neighbourhood of to 1 per cent, although 
injudicious buying, errors in analysing deliveries and abnormal crop 
conditions may result in a loss instead of a gain under this head. 


. ^Exporters' normal buying bavSis includes a non-mutual free allowance 
of U per cent, dirt and 2 per cent, barley. The selling basis in the United 
Kingdom is for clean wheat only. It may be observed, however, that the normal 
price quotations in Karachi for the internal trade are made on a mutual 
basis of 3 per cent, dirt and 5 per cent, barley. 
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B.— Indian prices — Official and trade. 

Sven in tlie Punjab where wheat is traded on a more or less 
« organised basis^ in several large markets and where variations in 

type and quality are not large, serious differences are apparent 

between official and trade prices (see Appendix XVII), For example, 
the average gazette prices at Amril^ar for the year 1935-36 have 
^’®^oi*ded as Eis. 2^7-4 per maund while pirices obtained from 
•I ' ^ local traders work out at Es. 2-4-6. This indicates an average 

disparity of 7 per cent, but the actual difference in individual months 
is from 3 to 13 per cent. At Lyallpur the twio series of prices are 
moi’^e in sympathy with an average disparity, taken over 18 months, 
of only 1^ per cent, and with a maximum difference of a little over 
7 per cent. 

I reported that some merchants keep two sets of records- — - 

one for their own use and one for income-tax purposes. The dis* 
crepancy between official and trade prices obtained in the course 
of this survey from associations and the books of reputable merchants 
cannot be aeeounted for in this way. There is no definite bias. A 
series of examples taken at random in the Central Provinces markets 
of Damoh, Harda and Jubbulpore show that in Alay 1932 in the 
first named centre the official price was 26 per cent, lower than 
merchants’. In March 1933 the official rate as reported was 21 
^ cent, higher, while in March 1934 it was 20 per cent, lower. 

At Harda in March 1932 and January 1934, the* official average 
prices were 20 and 15 per cent, higher respectively than merchants’ 
prices. At Jubbulpore in June 1932 the official average prices were 
13 per cent, lower than the corresponding trade quotations. 

» * Bombay similar differences occur not only in respect of 

W'holesale but also in retail prices. In many cases the official retail 
prices are sho-wn as having been lower than wholesale. In Ahmedabad 
during 1932-33 the average annual retail price was reported as 
its. 4 per maund while the official wholesale price was given as 
Rs. 4-4-8. At Poona during April and June 1935 the retail prices 
recorded were apparently as much as Re. 0-10-9 and Re. 1-1-2 per 
maund below the respective average wholesale prices of those months. 

Similar ineonsisteneies occurred at Bijapur during July and August 
1934 when retail prices were approximately 11 and 6| annas below 
? wjiolesale. There is a possibility, of course, that these differences 

may be due to the practice! which existed before the Bombay Govern- 
ment introduced the Standard Weights and Measures Act last year 
whereby a heavy seer was used for buying and a lighter one* for 
selling. In Bombay city, however, an investigation into the system 
of price collection showed that the quotations furnished by the 
Collector’s office were for a quality which repmented only about 
one-sixth of the total stoelcs of wheat in that city and as such could 
. not represent the average state of the market. 

^ - Personal enquiries from a number of officials amongst whose 

other duties is the task of collecting and verifying prices showed 
that many did not realise the extent of their responsibilities. In 
one instance in the Punjab, for example, where the Tahsil head- 
quarters was at some distance from the market, the collection of 
prices was entrusted to a menial For showing long period trends I 
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and in some cases for indicating seasonal variations official prices 
may be of some use but for commercial or marketing purposes they 
are of little or no value. 

0. — Seasonal variations. 

The average monthly deviations from the annual mean wholesale 
prices in the major markets of various producing and port areas are 
briefly as follows : — 

(1) Punjab . — The extreme range of variation occurs at Ambala, 
an important consuming market, between February and April and 
amounts to 19 per cent, which is equivalent to Re. 0-7-7 per inaund, 
the high point being in February and the low in April. As the 
diagram on page opposite shows, prices have a dowuiward temlency 
from J anuary at Lyallpur, Okara, Lahore and Rawalpindi and 
from February at Ambala and Amritsar. These culminate in low 
points during April, Maj' and June in the large producing areas 
and in July at Rawalpindi which is mainly a consuming market. 
Thereafter the tendency is upwards until August. A small dip 
occurs in September but prices recover and rise steadily throughout 
the autumn and winter months. In January prices are higher than 
the annual mean by 6.2 per cent, or Re. 0-2-5 per maund. The 
average low point occurs in April, when the crop is about ready 
for cutting and is 6 per cent, or roughly Re. 0-2v4 below the mean, 
while in December the peak is reached at 7.7 per cent, or Re. 0-3-0 
above the annual average. On the whole it may be said that seasonal 
variations in the Punjab do not show conflicting tendencies. 

(2) United Proumces.-— The diagram on page opposite clearly 
shows the harvest decline which .starts in the pre-liaiwest month of 
February. The maximum fall occurs at Hapur, a centre holding 
large stoeks_ and the most important wheat market in the province, in 
April, and is 10.5 per cent, or Re. 0-4-2 per maund below the annual 
mean. The extreme r^e of variation is Be. 0-10-1 per maund or 
almost 19 per cent, as in the Punjab, and takes place at Chandausi, 
another important exporting market, between February (high) and 
April flow). The next greatest movement also takes place at 
Hapur between April and August in an upward direction to the 
extent of about 15 per cent. Chanrlansi, however, s'hows the widest 
fluctuation of any market in the United Provinces. 

September prices in the United Provinces decline as in the 
Punjab. Thereafter they recover until the end of the year, with 
the exception of Benares market wffiere the prices apparently recede 
a little in December. 

Taking the province as a whole, the average price rises from 
4.7 per cent, or Re. 0-2-5 per maund in January to 5.25 per cent, 
or Re. 0-2-10 per maund above the annual mean in February and 
declines to almost 8 per cent, or Re. 0-3-9 per maund below the 
mean in April— the lowest point of the year. Thereafter there is 
a steady rise broken by two recessions behveen May and Jane, and 
August and September.^ On the whole, a somewhat similar tendency 
IS shown to that seen in the Punjab except that the autumn and 
winter rise in the latter province is more pronounced. 


Percentage Deviation of the average monthly tvholesale prices from 

their amiual memi. 
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(3) Delhi — Tills small province sandwiched in between the 
Punjab and the United Provinces is a deficit area and imports on 
an average about 70,000 tons of wheat annually. The seasonal 
variations here are clear cut and follow the Punjab trend fairly 
closely (see. page 81).. 

In January the prices of sharhati and of ordinary wiiite and 
ordinary red wheat are higher than the annual mean by 8.2 per 
cent, or Ee. 0-2-6 per maund, 6.3 per cent, or about Re. 0-2-4 per 
maund and 3.2 per cent, or Re. 0-1-4 per maund respectively. In 
February there begins an all-round decline in the price level which 
gathers momentum during the following months and reaches a low 
point in the month of May, SharhaU wheat falls to 7.7 per cent, 
or Re. 0-3-9 per maund below the average, white wheat to 9.3 
per cent, or about Ee. 0-3-6 per maund, while red touches 6.7 per 
cent, or Ee. 0-2-10 per maund below the annual average for the 
quinquennium. The total fall in price during the five months 
approaching harvest is, therefore, 15.9, 15.6 and 9.9 per cent, for 
sharhatij white and red wheats Respectively representing Ee. 0-6-3, 

Ee. 0-5-9 and Re. 0-4-3 per maund. 

After harvest the price level tends to rise steadily during the 
monsoon months, until a peak is reached in August when the price 
of sharhati is 2.2 per cent, or Ee. 0-1-1 per maund above the annual 
average, that of white wheat 6.3 per cent, or Ee.- 0-2-4 per maund 
and of red 7.7 per cent, or Ee. 0-3-3 per maund. The total rise in I 

price in the course of three months is 9.9, 15.6 and 14.4 per cent, for ij 

sliarhatiy white and red wheats respectively representing E-e. 0-4-10, | 

Ee. 0-5-9 and Ee. 0-6-2 per maund. September shows a sharp fall | 

common to all the three wheats, but after November all these again 
resume a sympathetic trend upwards. I 

(4) Central Provinces.— As ^hown in the diagram on the J 

opposite page, at Saugor, the centre of a large prodncing area, | 

the price level is at its highest in January, i.e.^ 14.2 per cent, or | 

Ee. 0-5-7 per maund above the annual mean. By April, 

however, it has dropped to nearly 10 per cent, or Ee. 0-3-10 below the | 

mean, a total fluctuation of about 24 per cent, or Ee. 0-9-5 per maund. 

At Amraoti and Akola, in the Berar consuming markets and at , 

Eaipur price variations are irregular. The average for the province ! 

as a whole indicates a less range of variations than might be expected 

from certain individual markets and is not as pronounced as in the 

United Provinces, This, as will appear later, is due to the fact ; 

that the seasonal price movement of durum types does not coincide 

with that of vulgar e wheats. Prom existing price data in the 

province the lowest point is on an average about 4.5 per cent, or i 

Re. 0-1-11 per maund below the annual mean, and the highest is less 

tlian 4 per cent, or Ee. 0-1-3 per maund. 

(5) Bihar and Orissa . — The price quotations obtained from this 
province have proved to be both meagre and unsatisfactory. At 
Patna, an important consuming centre, the price level of wdiite 
wheat is subject to greater variations than red or mixed wheats. 

The extreme range of variation is, as shown in the diaiorram on page 
opposite, between March and May and amounts to about 11.5 per 
cent, or Ee. 0-5-4 per maund. In the former month the average price 
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of iviiite wheat is 4 per cent, or Ee. 0-1-10 per iiiaund above the mean 
and in the latter 7.5 per cent, or Ee. 0-3-6 per maimd below. From 
this low point there is a steadj rise with very slight falls between July 
and August, September and October. 

(6) Bomlay Presidency. — The seasonal variations in this pro- 
vince based on tirade prices show remarkable irregnlaritieKs (^aa the 
diagram on page 82). The harvest dip, it will be noted, is fairly 
common to all four markets. At this point, ho w^ever, all 
similarity of movement ends. The rise in the Poona level from 
April to June is faiiiy sharply accentuated and there is a vary 
inonoimced upward movement from October to November lollawed 
by as sudden and violent a fall. The Biiapur curve runs counter 
io all the other markets with a remarkable rise between July and 
Beptember and a very steep decline thereafter culminating in 
November in the lowest point of the year. These variations appear 
to be due to a variety of causes ; for example, (i) the absence of 
facilities for organised trading and the lack of co-ordination between 
markets, (ii) the fact that none of the Presidency’s wheats are 
tenderable against any future contract in the Bombay Grain 
Exchanges, and (ni)' the somewhat special character of the supply 
and a certain degree of localisation in the demand for the Southern 
fhimbay wheats which are largely of flie red dtiruni type. 

(7) At the ports — Kameh% Bomlay and Calcutta. — It will be 
seen frcm the diagram on page 85 that the seasonal variations at 
these three ports all follow a similar course. The pre-harvest and 
harvest fail is still in evidence although its extent is not as great as 
in the main producing areas. The monsoon rise, the August-Sep- 
tember dip and the subsequent winter recovery are all faithfully re- 
produced but on a reduced scale. Only Calcutta show’s a drop 
betw^een November and December owdng to the sharp decline in 
prices towards the end of 1934 which was due probably to the very 
large accumulations of wheat shipped from Karachi by sea during 
the previous months of that year at greatly reduced freight rates 
brouglit about by a freight w^ar ” between the two main shipping 
companies engaged in the coastal trade. The movement of wdieat to 
Calcutta by sea^w^as abnormally high in 1934-35 for this reason and 
formed nearly 54 per cent, of the total imports whereas in the pre- 
ceding year only some 17 per cent, of Calcutta’s wdieat imports were 
by sea. 

(8) S^mmary.— The most significant features of these seasonal 

movements are (i) the deep trough which forms between January or 
February and August with its low points either in April or May, 
M the almost general drop between August and September and (m) 
the late-autumn to mid-winter rise (see diagram on page opposite). 
The pronounced fall after January eoincidles with the selling pressure 
of old crop wheat wdiich is particularly striking in the w^est of the 
United Provinces where pit storage is the general practice 

{see Chapter y II). The monsoon rise may be attributed partly to 
the easing of the early prassure to sell and partly to the ‘monsoon 
mpeding niral ecmmunications and bolding supplies off the market. 
Ine general fall in September appears to be due to the reopenirur of 
Ti lage communications and to the tendency in large assembling centres 


Deviations of the average monthly wholesale prioes from their mean 
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to release stocks wliich in many mstances have been hedged in the 
September position in the markets of one or other of the various 
'V futures” trading associations. It seems to be the general 
experience in recent years that a large proportion of the wheat held 
over the monsoon and hedged in September has been tendered in 
that delivery month. This tends to depress the markets temporarily. 
The rise which norma% takes place in the last three months of the 
year seems due to the seasonal increased consumption of wheat and 
wheat products in the cold weather (see Chapter II). 

The excessive depression at harvest time is the most serious factor 
in the seasonal movement of prices. A drop in prices of about 19 
per cent, year by year in some of the leading markets as the harvest 
reaches its height in April is a factor which demands attention. It 
is probable that if suitable measures were adopted in regard to 
^ storage so as to bring supply and demand into closer relationship 

^ during the three or four critical months of the harvest period, the 

existing great variations in the price level at this particular time 
would be appreciably minimised. Transport difficulties during the 
monsoon are also a factor which impels the grower to hurry his crop 
to the market before the rains commence. These problems are more 
appropriately dealt with in subsequent chapters. 

D.— Price differences in respect of quality. 

The price of wheat depends not only on market conditions but 
also on differences in type and quality. Except in the special case of 
Rajputana already referred to, in Central and Southern India 
generally white or amber durums suah as hansi, malwi, khandwa^ etc., 
command higher prices than red dunmis such as hathia and also softer 
wheats belonging to the vulgare group. The prices of Emmer wheat 
(hhapU) are on a par with durimis and in Madras they command a 
premium sometimes as much as Rs. 3 per maund over white wheats 
imported from Karachi. In Northern India where vulgare types 
predominate, hard wheats are almost invariably dearer than soft, and 
white wheats are ordinarily preferred to red. A large percentage of 
red grains in white wheat normally lowers the value of the whole. 
Prices also depend on the impurity content of the wheat, and the 
higher the admixture of foreign matter, the lower the price offered 
and vice versa. 
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In the Punjal), during the course of this survey a series of 
observations of actual market transactions in tbe Canal Colonies 
showed that type 591, one of the improved high grade white ; 

wheats, passing under the general trade description oi sharbati, 
fetched an average premium of annas per maund, or roughly 6 1 
per cent, over fair average quality (dura) white wheat of the district. 

On various days the premiums actually ranged from annas to 
4 annas per maund. It was also observed throughout the Punjab 
that or dmary 6 aW, probably consisting largely of Punjab 8- A. 
ranged on an average from Re. 0-1-1 to Re. 0-1-3 per maund dearer 
than dura or fair average quality mixtures. The following variations 
were found on each of the three days in August 1935 during which 
daily transactions at Lyallpur were studied- 
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Prices of wheat {per maund) at Ly allpur. 


.. 

24th August. 

1 1 
j 25th August. 

26th August. 

Maximum. 

Minimum, i 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

f 

Minimum, 


Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. Tc. 

Rs. A. P.. 

j 

Sharbaii .. 

2 2 6 

2 1 li 

2 2 0 

2 19 

2 3 6 

2 2 0 

Dara . . 

2 13 

1 2 0 0 

2 1 7i 

2 0 7i 

2 1 9 

2 0 9 

Diiference .. 

1 

0 1 3 

0 1 IJ 

o 

o 

0 1 li 

0 1 9 

0 13 


In Delhi the average annual differences bet-ween the best grades 
of sharbati (largely identifiable also as Punjab 8-A.) and an equiva- 
lent grade of ordinary -white wheat ranged from Re. 0-2-3 per maund 
in 1 931 to Re. 0-6-1 per maund in 1934 as follows ■ 


Average prices {per maund) of wheat at Delhi. 


: , 

1 .': 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 1 

Rs. A. P. 

iSkarbati . . 

o 

GO 

3 3 0 

3 6 3 

2 14 9 

White Wheat .. .. 

2 5 9 

3 0 0 

3 1 9 

2 8 8 

Difference.. .. .. 

0 2 3 

0 3 0 

1 

0 4 6 

I' : 

0 6 1 


In the United Provinces the premium for superior hard and semi- 
hard wheats over the soft nondescript types is approximately the 
same as in the Punjab. At Agra for example, in 1935, Punjab 
sharbati was, on an average, quarter of a seer per rupee dearer than 
the local white wheat. This is roughly equivalent to Re. 0-1-6 per 
maund. Calcutta imports wheat from Chandausi, Cawnpore and 
■^zabad in the United Provinces— sometimes in large quantities, 
bhese three qualities may therefore be compared on a common basis 
since quotations for all are available. It wiU be seen from the follow- 
ng table that (.handausi fetches a consistent premium over the other 
that the premium is by no means constant and that it 
tends to rise in the autunm and early winter. This is due probably 

?ren,redTp.f"ir®r“ the demand for a special brand of ata 
prepared in Calcutta Irom Chandausi wheat. The low price at 
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Fyzabad as coMpared with the other wheats is accounted for by its 
usually higher content of impurities, its smaller grain and a greater 
admixture of red wheats. 


Average wholesale prices (per maund) of the United Provinces wheats 

in Oalewtta, 


Months. 

Fyzabad. 

Cawnpore. 

Chandausi. 

Premium 

on 

Chandausi 

over 

Cawnpore. 

1935. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

October . . 

3 8 4 

3 10 4 

3 14 8 

0 4 .4 

ISFovember. . 

3 7 6 

3 9 1 

3 14 9 

0 5 8 

December 

3 7 0 

3 9 0 

3 14 0 

0 5 0 

1936. 





January . . 

3 6 6 

3 8 6 

3 11 0 

0 2 6 

February . . 

3 6 0 

3 7 0 

3 9 9 

0 2 9 

March 

3 6 6 

3 8 6 

3 11 6 

0 3 0 

April 

3 8 0 

3 10 0 

3 14 0 

0 4 0 

May .... 

I 3 3 6 

3 6 3 

3 7 6 

0 2 3 

June 

1 8 4 0 

3 5 8 

3 8 4 

0 2 8 

July 

' 3 7 3 

3 9 3 

3 12 9 

0 3 6 

August 

3 11 0 

3 12 4 

4 0 0 

0 3 8 

September 

3 10 2 

3 11 2 

4 0 10 

0 5 8 

October . . 

3 13 0 

3 14 0 

4 4 0 

0 6.0 


In the Central Provinces onle-third of the local production of 
wheat consists of durians such as hansi, jalaUaj etc., which normally 
stand at substantial premiums over equivalent of. vulgar e as 

for instance sharhati or farm pissi. At Harda, an important market 
on the main line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway leading down 
to Bombay, jalalia, as will be seen from the following table based on 
official prices, ranged from parity with pmi in August and Septem- 
ber 1932 to as much as Re. 0-12-0 per maund higher in April 1933. 
Compared with sharhati a wdder variation is observable, namely, from 
parity in Octobeir 1932 to a premium of Re. 0-14-0 per maund in 
October 1934. It will be noticed that the few instances in which 
jalalia was reported to be cheaper than pissi and sharhati have been 
ignored. This has been done in view of the questionable accuracy 
of the data given which, although not invalidating the general con- 
clusion, must nevertheless' be accepted with caution in abnormal eases. 
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Avcfdgo pTeMiufHS ou jalOflid di Mdfdci (6. P.). 
(Note.—Figmres in brackets show discount.) 



Over Pissi. 

Over Sharbati. 


1932. 

1933, 

1934 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Bs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

January 

0 

5 

0 


mi 


0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

(0 

3 

0) 

0 

4 

0 

February 

0 

5 

0 

(0 

7 

0) 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

(0 

6 

0) 

0 

8 

0 

March 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

9 

0 

(0 

9 

0) 

0 

4 

0 

April 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

May 

0 

2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

7 

0 

(0 

4 

0) 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

June 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

(0 

3 

3) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

July 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

(0 

1 

0) 

0 

7 

0 

August 


mi 


0 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

(0 

3 

0) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

September . . i 


Nil 


0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

October 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 


Nil 


0 

5 

0 

0 

14 

0 

November 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

0 

7 

0 

December 


mi 


0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

(0 

1 

0) 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 


Regarding other types the following examples have been selected 
as representative and typical of the premium in each case. At Akola 
on 14th August 1930 lansi (dimm) was Rs. 4-8-0 per maund, jalalia 
Rs. 4-3-0 per maund md farm pissi Rs. 3-14-6 per maund. Kaihia^ 
a red was the lowest of all the qualities quoted, namely, 

Rs, 3-5-0 per maund. The extreme price range at this market *\vas, 
therefore, R«. 1-3-0 per maund. 

At Nagpur, the capital and the largest consuming centre in the 
Central Provinces, hamia, soft to semi-hard wheat of the vulgar e 
group, was quoted at Rs. 3-8-0 per maund on 12th August 1936 while 
at the other end of the range Rs. 4-10-0 was asked for jalalia {durum ) . 
At Burhanpur another important consuming market in the west of 
the Central Provinces the rate for 'bansi {durum) on the 15th of the 
month was Es. 4-4-0 per maund while that for sharlati {vulgare) 
was Rs. 3-8-0. At Itarsi, further to the north-east in the Hoshangabad 
district, whence wheat is largely exported, mainly to Berar, the 
difference between the lowest and highest quoted qualities was not as 
pronounced, as in the areas of consumption. On the 11th August, for 
example, high grade hand at this market was Rs. 3-4-0 to Rs. 3-6-0 
per maund, inferior qualities Rs. 3, while sharhati was between 
Rs. 2-14-6 and Rs. 3 and hatJiia Rs. 2-12-0. The local equivalents of 
sharhati and ordinary white wheat are known in the Central Provinces 
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as farm pissi wA desi pissi respectively. Both are vulgar e wheats and 
the average annual difference between the two (3[ualities based on 
5-years’ data is Ee. 0-2-3 per maund or rather more than 5 per cent. 

In Central India it was found impossible to obtain a complete 
range of prices over a period. A few examples on varioujs dates will 
however ihdicate the differences between the various types of wheat 
commonly marketed in that area. At Indore on the 26th May 1935 
the durum group represented by khandwa (malwi), iichulagarkf 
clialu and halka (see Appendix VI), was quoted at Bs. 4, Es. 3, 
Es. 2-10-6 and Es. 2-8-0 per maund respectively. Of the vulgares 
farm pissi and chain pissi were quoted at Es. 2-12-0 and Es. 2-8-0 
per maund. In the same market more than a year later on the 16th 
August 1936 khandwa and malwi ranged from Es. 3-5-3 for the 
inferior qualities to Es. 4-5-3 for the best. Jalalia was Es. 3-10-9 
and chain pissi from Es. 3 to Es, 3-1-6. At both times the extreme 
price range was much the same, namely, Es. 1-8-0 in 1935 and 
Es. 3-5-3 in 1936. In Bhopal on the 29th May 1935 the white dwmms, 
jalalia and kalahal were quoted at Ife. 21-11-9 and Es. 2-1-6 per maund 
respectively. White pissi fetched Es. 2 and mixed pissi with a 
larger proportion of red grains Es. 1-14-0. Kathia, a red durum, was 
marketed at Bs. 1-10-0 per maund. This latter is an exceptionally 
hard and flinty kind of wheat and apart from the disadvantage of 
colour and its reported low rate of flour to bran, it is not greatly in 
demand locally for the preparation of ata. At Bhopal the extreme 
price range, Es. 1-1-9, was lower than that at Indore. 


In Hyderabad {Deccan) the flgures relating to quality differences 
appear to be more reliable and informative than any obtained from 
other areas in south and Central India. Contrary to the general 
practice in other parts of India it is customary for traders in the 
district towns to classify their wheat by types such as hansi, sharhati, 
red, etc., although this is not done in Hyderabad city itself. The 
differences in price between various qualities are shown by the 
following table giving the average annual prices for the period 
3931-35 at the capital. 


Average annual prices {per maund) at Hyderabad {Deccan). 


— 

1931. 

]932. 

1 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. F. 

Bansi . . 

4 4 1 

4 5 3 

4 4 9 

.4 5 ' 7 

3 15 7 

Peela . . . . . . ’ 

3 14 5 

4 2 6 

4 19 

00 

3 9 6 

Red* .. 

3 5 4 

3 10 9 

3 8 10 

3 8 9 

3 1 0 


Both hansi and peela are durums but the former sells at a higher 
price by reason of its general appearance, boldness and regular con- 
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sistency. The differences are variable and ranged from Re. 0-2r'9 per 
laaiuid in 1932 to Re. 0-64 in 1935. Comparison with the 
wheats is not possible as the latter are not imported into the State in 
any appreciable quantities. 

In MadraB city the price difference between fair average quality 
Karachi wheat imported by sea and khapli (Emmer) grown locally 
and in the Carnatic (Bombay) and known in Madras as samba, ^ is 
not only very wide but extremely variable as shown in the following 
table : — 


Average monthly prices (per mound) of wheat in Madras. 



It may be noted also that khapH (Emmer) is usually at a 
premium over imported white durum such as hhandwoa (Kha-ndwa ) . 
In October 1935 for instance, the retail price of khapU in Madras 
city was about Rs. 5-3-9 per maund while khanduva was Rs. 4-12-0. 

In the Bovnbay ^Presidency the official prices, as already 
indicated, are unsatisfactory for commercial purposes. In view 
of this, therefore, the prices of various qualities on certain days a? 
actually observed in the course of the marketing survey at Bombay, 



Sliolapur and Bijapur are given below 


Prices of wheat {per maund) in certain markets in Bomiay. 


— , , 

Diimm. 

Enmiiif, 

Vulgate, 

! , 

Bami. 

Khandwa, 

Bijapur 
red. ! 

Khapli, 

Sharbati, 


CD 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P.' 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs, , A., P. 

Bombay . . 

■ 

4 14 10 



4 . ..3 7 

Sholapur 

4 11 10 


3 14 4 

4 1 0 


Bijapur .. .. 

4 2 5 


3 4 6 

3 8 9 



In Bombay a high grade dnrwn sneli as khandwa was Re. 0-11-3 
per mannd dearer than the best grade ot sharhati. The differences 
between bansi (a durum similar in general characteristics to 
khandwa) and red Bijapur at Sholapur and Bijapur were Re. 0-13-6 
and Re. 0-12-11 per maund respectively. At Sholapur khapli was 
Re. 0-2-8 per mannd dearier than red Bijapur while at Bijapur itself 
the premium 'was, on the same day, Re. 0'-4-3 per mannd. The follow- 
ing table shows the different prices in rupees per mannd of various 
grades of local white or mixed and red durums at linbli, Dharwar 
and Belganm during August 1936. 

Prices of white and red wheats (durums) (per maimd). 


— 

White. 

Eed. 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 


Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. j 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs.''.A:.;':P,"".' 

Hubli 

3 6 7 

3 6 6 

3 4 6 

3 0 9 

2 15 0 

2 13 6 

Dharwar 

3 7 4 

3 6 3 I 

3 5 2 

3 2 7 

3 1 3 

3:::;0:.'4;' 

Belgaum 

3 8 10 

3 6 7 


3 4 6 

3 3 6 



(1) Differences between prices of white and red wheats 
wheat is mostly dearer than red except, as already mentioned, in 
Rajpntana and parts of the surrounding country . Throughout 
the wheat producing tracts of Northern India the average pre- 
mium at which white wheat is quoted over red ranges from a minimum 
of Re. 0-1-0 to a maximum of about Re. 0-2-0 per maund although 
these limits may be exceeded at times and in different markets 
according to local conditions. In Jiillundur, the centre of a rela 
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lively important red wheat area, an examination of daily qnotatioiis 
during: May, June and July 1935 reveals that the lowest difference 
was Ee. 0-0-7 on the 9th May, the highest was Re. 0-5-9 on thie 
15th July (Appendix XVIII). More often than not the preiniiim 
on -white wheat exceeded Be. 0-2-0 per maund. 

In Delhi, an important consuming centre, the average annual 
differences between white and red wEeat in the years 1930 to 1934 
ranged from Re. 0-1-2 in 1934 to Re. 0-2-0 per maund in 1932. In 
October 1936 white wheat was on an average dearer than red by 
Be. 0-2-0 per maund. 

In the United Provinces and particularly in the wv.stern area, 
red wheat may be anything from Re. 0-1-0 to Re. 0-4-0 per maund 
belo^w white. The differences between annual average official whole- 
sale rates of red and white w'heats at Benares in the Eastern U. P. 
over four years are as follows : — 


Prices {per maund) of white and red wheats at Benares. 


— - 

White. 

Red. 

Difference. 

1932 

Rs. A. P. 

3 12 4 

Rs. A. P. 

. 

3 7 4 ; 

Rs. A. P. 

0 5 0 

3933 .. .. .. .... 

3 10 8 

3 4 9 

0 5 11 

1934 . . . . . . 

3 6 2 

2 14 11 

0 7 3 

1935 .. 

3 9 4 

3 4 4 

0 5 0 


The relatively high premium on white w^heat is probably due 
to the local preponderance of red wheat so that to meet the require- 
ments for white wheat some has to be imported from other districts 
in the west of the province. ^ 

In Bihar red wheat which forms more than 50 per cent, of the 
local production, may often be quoted at a substantial discount below 
white. At Dliarbanga, for instance, desi red was quoted at Rs. 3-3-9 
per maund on 2nd November 1935, while United Provinces white 
wheat w^as valued at Rs. 3-11-6, a difference of Re. 0-7-9. A few 
days later in the same month at Sitamarhi and Motihari the difference 
was Ee. 0-7-0 and at Piirnea Re. 0-6-0. At Muzaffarpur, on 10th 
November 1935 red desi wheat was marked at Rs. 2-15-6 per maund 
while white desi was Rs. 3-7-6, a difference of Ee, 0-8-0. At Samasti- 
pur, on 1st November 1935, red desi wheat was Re. 0-6-6 cheapej 
than imported Punjab sharhati. 

The differences between the annual average prices of white and 
red wheats are the fairest indication of the amount of the premium 



on tile former , In the Dinapnr market^ for example, these were 
as follows 


1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 


Bs. A. P, 
.. 0 4 6 

.. 0 2 9 

.. 0 3 3 

.. 0 2 7 

. . : 0 3 . 5 


The premium may vary from month to month as is shown below 


(Per maund.) 


1935. 

Bed. 

WMte. 

Premium. 




Bs. A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Bs. 

A. P. 

January 

.. 

.. 

2 11 

9 

2 15 

0 

0 

3 3 

February 



2 12 

0 

2 15 

11 

0 

3 11 

March 



2 12 

6 

2 

15 

7 

0 

3 1 

April 



2 12 

3 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 11 

May 



2 12 

3 

2 

14 10 

0 

2 7 

June 



2 10 

0 

2 

13 

2 

0 

3 2 

July 



2 9 

8 

2 

11 

9 

0 

2 1 

August 



2 10 

8 

2 

13 

2 

0 

2 6 

September . . 



2 13 

9 

3 

2 

0 

0 

4 3 

October 



3 2 

0 

3 

4 

1 

0 

2 1 

November . . 



3 2 

6 

3 

8 

0 

0 

:6 7' 

December . , 



3 2 

0 

3 

6 

9 

0 

4 



Average . . 

2 13 

3 

3 

0 

8 

0 

3'.: 5'".' 


In the central and southern parts of the country the distinction 
between white and red applies also to the durum group which forms 
.a large proportion of the local production. In the Central ProvineeSj 
although die pissis frequently contain a large proportion of red 
kernels, red wheat of the vulgare types is very rarely grown and 
marketed separately, so that there are no adequate data for a price 
eomparison of the two types. 

observed, however, that at Itarsi on 11th August 
1936, hatliia^ a red durum^ was selling at Rs. 2-11-0 per maund, while 
sharhaii yrdiS Rs. 3 and dausi Es. 3-4-0. 
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111 Bombay and the Doocan '.mde '(Bfferences^ 
white W'heats~~iii mo-st cases dimmis. The- prices of both ciii^ilities 
in- the Carnatic at Hnbli, Dharwar and Belgaiini daring* August 1936 
are shown on page 93, and the differences are as follo'ws 


Diff erence between jjrices (per mmmd) of white o/nd red wheats. 


— . 

No. 1 white 
& No. 1 red. 

No. 2 white 
<& No. 2 red. 

. , 

No. 3 white 
& No, 3 red. 


Rs. A. P. 

' Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

HiiWi ' .. ;■ , .. 

0 5 10 

0 6 6 

0 7 0, 

Dharwar 

0 4 9 

0 6 0 

0 4 10 

Belgaum 

0 4 4 

; 0 3 1 

1 


At Sholapur and Bijapur the difference in price between high 
grade white wheat and the local red, as already mentioned, is in the 
neighbourhood of Re. 0-13-0 per maund. 

In Hyderabad city the average annual difference peji* maund 
between the values of selected {bami) and ordinary white wheat 
(peek) and red wheat from 1931 to 1935 were as follows (all are 
dnrums) 


Difference between prices 
of — 

1931. 

1 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1936. 


Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Bansi and Red 

0 14 

9 

0 10 6 

0 11 11 ^ 

0 12 10 

0 14 9 

Peela and Red 

0 9 

1 

0 7 6 

0 8 11 

0 9 11 

CO 

O 


On the other hand, the differences based on the combined average 
prices of bansi and red wheat at the capital and three important 
producing centres in the State, for the period 1931-35 are as 
follows 


Average prices {per maund) of wheat at 4 markets. 


■ 

1931. 

!■ ■ 

■ ■ 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1936. 

Bansi . . 

Rs. A. P. 

3 15 11 

Rs A. P. 

3 13 1 

Es. A. P. 

3 11 9 

Rs. A. P., 

3 10 0 

1 Rs, A. P. 

! 3 3 9 

Red 

3 3 2 

2 16 7 

1 3 2-. 4- 

3 1 11 

2 9 6 

Difference 

" ■ ■ ■■ ■ , 1 

1 

0 12 9 

0 13 6 

" '1 

0 8 5 

1 

0 8 1 

0 30 3 



Althoagli it will be clear from tbe foregoing that tbe variations 
between tbe price of one quality of wheat and that of another are 
never constant, the data of the past fonr or five years make it 
possible to define the range of premiums and discounts likely to be 
encountered under normal circumstances, and the general position 

be summarised as follows 

Among white wheats sharhati ordinarily commands a premium 
ovcir dara or fair average qualities of anything from about Re. 0-1-3 
per maund to Re. 0-6-0 per maund. The lower figure applies in 
producing districts in the Punjab. The premium increases as the 
distance between source and consuming areas widens and is highest 
usually in the large cities. Sharhati grown in the Central Pro- 
vinces also commands a premium over the ordinary fei pissi whiek 
may he regarded as equal to the fair average qualities of Northern 
India by an average of Re. 0-2-3 per maund and ranging from 
Re. 0-1-0 to Re. 0-6-0 per maund. 

White or amber dwrums command the highest price of any wheat 
in India. In the main producing areas in Central India and the 
Deccan, the premium for selected qualities over other white wheats 
of the same species may, .in special circumstances, be Re. 1 to Rs. 1-4-0 
per maund or as much as 30 per cent, over the next grade. More 
commonly, however, as in Hyderabad and Bombay, the differences 
are in the neighbourhood of Re. 0-3-0 to Re. 0-4-0 per maund. When 
compared with white wheats of the viilgare species, however, the 
normal differences are much greater. In Bombay City where all 
types are readily available in quantity high gmAe durams such as 
khandwa and malwi are seldom less than Re. 0-10-0 to Re. 0-12-0 per 
maund dearer than the beist sharhati, while in many parts of the 
Central Provinces and the south generally, the difference is usually 
much wider. 

In regard to red wheats of the 'vulgare type the normal discount 
in the large producing areas is somewhere between Re. 0-1-0 and 
Re. 0-2-0 per maund below white. In certain areas, as for instance 
Bihar, v/here red wheat forms more than half the crop and regular 
supplies of white wheat are imported from the Punjab, the discount 
on red wheat is somewhat larger. The annual average difference for 
1935 at one market was Re. 0-3-5 per maund but quotations taken 
on specific dates at a number of markets revealed differences of 
Re. 0-6-0 and Re. 0-7-0 per maund. 

Large price differences exist between red and white durums* 
The discount on red d^irums may raujge from 4 or 5 annas per maund 
as in the Carnatic, to Re. 1 to Rs. 1-10-0 in Central India and the 
Central Provinces. It is signifi^eant that red durum {kathia) is 
almost invariably at a discount amounting in some eases to Annas 2 
or Annas 4 per maund, even when compared with white wheat of the 
vulgar e species. Quite frequently, especially in parts of Rajputana, 
the price of kathia may also be lower than soft red wheat. Actual 
observations in several markets in 1935 showed such discounts 
amounting to about Re. 0-1-0 to Re. 0-2-0 per maund. 

Attention should perhaps be drawn to one further point at 
this stage, namely, that the high' quality premium wheats are ^'lore 
L224IGAE H 
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stable and less susceptible tO' depressing tendencies than tlie discount 
wbeats. At the same time they appear more responsive to rising 
vahies. For example, in tbe large consuming market of DelM the 
fail in ordinary white wheat between 1930 and 1934 was 30 per cent., 
red wheat fell 29 per cent, but sharhati lost only 8 per cent. In the 
course of the rise between 1931 and 1933 white and red wheats both 
regained 7 per cent, only while sharhati rose 17 per cent. Similarly 
the price of red durum in Hyderabad (Deccan)— the lowest quality 
quoted in that State— has shovn more violent fluctuations than the 
price of any other kind of wheat. 


(2) Differences on account of refraction (mpuriHes) .—BiSex- 
ences in respect of refraction are calculable with a fair 
degree of accuracy wherever organised trading exists, and where a 
standard contract is used as the basis of dealings in '' futures or 
for ready or “ actuals as for example, at Karachi, Bombay, 
Calcutta and a number of interior markets in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces. Assuming that a parcel of white wheat contained 
2 per cent damaged, 3 per cent. touched ’’ (slightly damaged), 3 per 
cent, shrivelled and 35 per cent, of red kernels, such a delivery, if 
tendered at Karachi would be penalised to the total extent of 2.1 per 
cent., if at Bombay 5.8 per cent, and at Calcutta 5.5 per cent. At 
Okara, an importpt market in the Punjab, it would in the first place 
be liable to rejection as the extreme tolerance for barley is 4 per cent, 
but in the event of the buyer agreeing to take the lot with an appro- 
^ prmte scale of allowances, 3.3 per cent, w^ould be deducted from the 
original buying price pluSj^ probably, an extra penalty for excess barley 
eonlent. At Dhuri (Patiala State) this lot would also be liable to 
rejection as the maximum tolerance for red wheat is only 20 per 
cent. In respect of the other items of refraction a deduction of 1.75 
per cent, would be made. At Muzaffarnagar, where the buyer of a 
has to accept whatever damaged grain may be found in his 
purchase, the deduction would be 2 per cent. 


It will be clear that from the variations in these tolerances 
:rading associations the basic prices at each of the centres 
been taken as examples are’ bound also to differ in a 
eorrespondiag degree apart from market considerations and differ- 
ences between the local basis and the average actual impurity content 
of the wheat as delivered. The price quotation in the ease of wheat 
where the contract basis is mutual and allov/s, say, 3 per cent, foreign 
matter and 5 per cent, barley, cannot obviously be the same as in a 
market where the tolerances are non-niutual and amount only to 
per cent, and 2 per cent, respectively. 


^ For the sake of affording a prop-'er comparison in the section 
which immediately follows, the prices in the different markets have 
been corrected in accordance with the terms provided by the contract 


are only subject to the predetemtaed scales of allo’w 
ances at a few markets, c.igr., Karachi, Bombay. Bor ^ futures ^ deliveries th 
normal procedure is for transactions to be based on. the local standard eon 
tract, ^ Beady sales are normally conducted after a visual examination an< 
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in each case and brought to a common basis of refraction, If 
per cent- foreign matter and 2 per o^nt. barley. 

E.— Comparison of prices in diiferent markets, 

{1) Tulgofre, 

The diagram on page 86 shows the prices of 'white wheat at 
Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Hapur and Lyallpnr for the period 
January 19B1 to September 1936 (Appendix XIX) , The last two 
markets are large assembling centres situated in surplus areas of 
intensive wheat cultivation. The three ports of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Karachi have each an important local milling industry and are 
large consiimiiig markets. Karachi is also important as a centre for 
the distribution of w'heat by sea both coastwise and to abroad. 

The wheats represented on this diagram belong to the sub-species 
mlgare and for better comparison have been reduced to the common 
basis of li per cent, foreign matter, and 2 per cent, barley. Durum 
wheats which are essentially a central and southern type and have a 
special market of their own are discussed separately. 

It will be clear from the diagram (page 86) that the move- 
ments of prices at these five markets are not at great variance with 
one another particularly since the beginning of 1934. It may be 
observed that Lyallpnr, the centre of the surplus Canal Colony area 
in the Punjab, has a remarkably close affinity with Karachi and, 
therefore, indirectly with Bombay and Calcutta, Hapur, in the west 
of the United Provinces, is the source from which that province as 
well as Bihar and, to a lesser extent, Calcutta and other towns of 
Bengal draw their supplies and is, therefore, the key position in the 
trade of these parts. It will We found that although the same general 
trend is evident, Hapur does not altogether reproduce the fluctuations 
of Lyallpnr, but there is a slight tendency for Hapur and Bombay 
prices to move together. After about the middle of 1933 the fliictua- 
tions in the producing centres seem more pronounced than in the 
consuming areas and it would appear that it is mainly at the pro^ 
dneing end that the impulse for prices to rise or fall originates. The 
lag for instance between Lyallpnr and Calcutta when prices were on 
the rise from the end of 1931 until early 1933 shows this plainly. 

In theory, the price of wheat at Lyallpnr should tend to be equal 
to the price of the same wheat in Karachi or Calcutta allowing for 
the time* factor, transportation costs and other charges incidental tO' 
dressing or preparing the wheat for market. Actually, however, this 
is only partly correct as the following instance will show. The cost 
of railing wheat from Lyallpnr to Calcutta is roughly Rs. 1-3-1 per 
maund of which Rs. 1-0-4 is railway freight, the remaining Re. Q-2-9 
being charges at Lyallpnr including cost of bags. The diagram on 
the opposite page shows that the actual differences over a period of B 
years are far from constant and that they may vary from Re. 0-11-3 
per maund as in May 1933 to Rs. 1-5-9 as in February 1935. The 
expanding volume of rail-borne traffic in wheat from the Punjab to 
Calcutta whenever the price difference approaches or exceeds Rs. 1-3-3 
per maund is significant. 

It is important to notice that fairly old established trading 
associations exist in all the 5 markets shown on the diagram on page 86 



(2) Durums. 


In South India and in many of the central parts of the eountr 

■wheat zone in the north of th 


and that facilities for “ futures ” trading on an organised basis are 
afforded by all these associations. It is possible that this accounts in 
large measure for the sympathy in their price movements. For the 
sake of comparison the diagram on page 99 showing the corresponding 
price movements at six other markets where no trading associations 
exist should be consulted. A glance at this diagram will show that 
the price movements in those markets are frequently at variance. In 
May 1934, for example, the price at Kaipur (Central Provinces) was 
falling and that at Saugor was rising ; Jubbulpore was rising while 
Oawnpore was falling ; Dinapore showed a tendency to fall while 
Benares was definitely rising. The fact that the prices in these 
markets are so greatly at variance amongst themselves and failed to 
keep pace with the movements in the larger and more organised 
markets, appears to indicate the need for a better system of market 
intelligence. 


The normal spread between different markets tends to vary at 
different times of the year. For example, Ca.wnpore, which is an 
important consuming centre in the United Provinces, draws its 
supplies from the Punjab, occasionally from the Central Provinces, 
as well as nearer home. So long as supplies are available from local 
sources it is unlikely that the more distant markets wiU be in parity 
owing to the cost of transport charges. When, however, the local 
stoclrs are depleted late in the season differences begin to widen. 
The average monthly differences between Cawnpore and Hapur 
prices during the five year period 1931-35 are sho-wn below : — 


January . . . . 0 10 11 July . . . . . . 0 6 10 

February .. .. 0 8 2 August .. .. ..' 0 7 11 

March.. .. .. 0 10 7 September .. .. .. 0 8 7 

• • . . . . 0 10 1 October . . . . . . 0 9 6 

• •• 0 4 8 November .. .. ..092 

■ • • ..0411 December . . . . , . 0 10 1 

The widening of the difference in March and April is probably 
e to the earlier harvest rush of arrivals at Cawnpore causing values 
to fall in greater proportion than at Hapur where ample storage 
accommodation existe and normally buyers are accustomed to purchase 
for stock in April. 


Rs. A. p. 
0 10 11 


Rs. A. P. 


The same tendency will be observed from diagram on page 100 
whicli shows that the price differences between Lyallpur and cScutta 
are, on the whole, always wider in the off season after September or 
October with one or two exceptions of short duration, as, for example 
1931, 1933 and 1934. Tke pronounced narrowing of the 
difference in 1934 was due to the price falling in Calcutta as a result 
of the large importations by sea from Karachi during the latter half 
of 1934 caused by the “ freight war ” rates of Rs. 1-8-0 per ton as 
compared with a normal of somewhere about Rs. 5 
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Oentrai Provijices and parte of Central India, production of different 
qualities and types is not only varied but hardly sufficient for local con- 
sumption. The general directional movement of wheat from north to 
south by sea and rail as shown on the map facing page 230 bears this 
out. Durum wheat is of special importance in the Peninsula and has a 
market of its own. The prices ot durums therefore largely un- 
influenced by the short period fluctuations of the terminal markets 
of Karachi or Bombay or by prices in the main surplus areas of 
Northern India. This will be clear from a study of the diagram on 
the opposite page in which the prices of three durum wheats of 
varying qualities at Hyderabad (Dleecan), Hubli (Bombay) and 
Harda (Central Provinces) are shown against the movement of 
Sind-Punjab wheat {Karachi Bo/ngla) at Bombay which, as already 
indicated, follows Karachi and Ly^lpur very closely. Not only 
is it apparent that the durums as a whole are generally unaffected 
by prices at Bombay, although there may at times be a faint but 
brief suggestion of sympathy in the general trend, but as between 
the main durum centres themselves there appears to be little in the 
way of a common tendency (sea also Appendix XX). 

To what extent these divergencies are due to the absence of 
facilities for '' futures ’’ trading in wheat — the probable 

influence of trading associations in co-ordinating prices has already 
been noticed and illustrated in diagram on page 86 — or to the lack of 
adequate market information it is difficult to say. One of the solu- 
tions to this problem of irregularity in prices in Southern India 
would seem to lie in the provision of a futures contract for 
durum wheats at Bombay or the establishment of a trading associa- 
tion or grain exchange at a centre in the midst of a durum producing 
area, such as Indore or Hyderabad where sufficient tenderable stocks 
would be available. 

P.— Comparison of futures prices. 

The three ports of Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta are important 
centres for futures trading. Amritsar, Lyallpur and Okara in 
the Punjab, and Hapiir and Muzaffarnagar in the United Provinces 
are the chief upcountry centres. There are, however, about 60 or 70 
associations where dealings of this, kind take place. Most of these 
were instituted comparatively recently, particularly since the export 
trade in wheat began to fall away and with the exceptions of the three 
major ports already referred to all are located in the Punjab and 
westeiaa markets of the United Provinces. 

The number of delivery months for '' futures contracts varies 
from 2 in the ease of Calcutta to 8 at Karachi, and the months in 
most eases are described according to the vihrami calendar. The 
length of time during which the contraete remain open prior to the 
delivery months also varies (sea later). 

The diagram on page 103 shows the monthly average price of 
the nearest fiitxire ’’ in some of the main markets. It will be 
obiserved that on the whole the " futures f ’ prices in these markets 
maintain a similar degree of sympathy as has already been observed 
in the case of the " ready prices in the. same markets. It may be 
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noticed in this ease also that although the prices were frequently at 
variance prior to 1934 there has been, since that date, a much greater 
degree of sympathy in the month to month movements. It has been 
suggested that this is in some measure due to the more extensive use 
of the trunk telephone system by traders since that date. 

The diagrams on pages 10'7 and 108 show the relation between 
“ ready and futures prices (all positions) at certain markets. 
An examination of these diagrams would appear to indicate that the 
“ futures '' market should have, in the main, a stabilizing effect on 
the ready prices. It will be observed that when '' ready ’^ prices 
pe low, the '' futures ’’ quotation is generally higher, as for example, 
in 1931 and in 1934-35, but when ready ’’ x^^ices are at a relatively 
high level, e,g., 1932 and 1933, the tendency is for '' futures quota- 
tions to be below those for spot wheat. 

The general effect of these futures markets on the cash price 
of wheat is apparently advantageous. From Appendix XXI it 
appears that, taking all positions of the markets quoted since 1931, 
the monthly futures quotations have been at a premium over 
“ ready '' in at least 2 months out of 3. This is peidiaps to be 
expected since the ‘' future price must normally take into consi- 
deration carrying charges. Attention should howWer be drawn to 
two particular instances, namely, the quotations of the July ‘‘ future ’’ 
at Karachi and of the May ‘‘ future at Calcutta. 

It will be observed that the quotations for the July “ future 
{har) ill Lyalij)ur were at a premium over “ read}’’ prices 29 times 
out of 47, and that the June (jeth) future at Hapur was at a 
prenuum 23 times out of 38. The quotations of the July “ future 
at Karaelii are in striking contrast in so far as 32 times out of 50 
the “ future quotation was at a discount and that similarly in 
Calcutta the May “ fiitureJCwas at a discount 24 times out of 42. 
There seems no doubt that the strong “ bearish ’’ tendeney in both of 
those centres cannot but have an adverse effect on the upeountry 
buying price at harvest time. The natural tendeney of Karachi 
merchants to get the price of Indian wheat down to export parity every 
year seems a factor in bringing about the “ bearish ’’ position on 
the July “ future!’. Similarly the anxiety of the Calcutta buyers 
to purchase wheat cheaply at harvest time seems to affect the May 
“ future ” there. 

It IS ])Ossible of course that as the upeoiiiitiy trade associations 
become stronger and when inter-trading between merchants of 
different associations on the basis of a standard contract becomes more 
extensive, the bullish ” sentiment of the upeonntry merchants, in 
conjunction with those at 'Bombay, may become strong enough to 
overcome or exploit the “ bearish ” tendencies of the associations at 
these two ports. 

G. — ^Market Intelligence. 

Locally, the growers depend very largely on reports received 
from their neighbours who have been to the market or from itinerant 
merchants and the local who may be in receipt oE daily advices 
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from tJie trade. In exceptional cases larger zamindars may get direct 
news Irom their arhatiyas in the market. The wider dissemination 
of market inf ormation takes place through various channels, namely : — 

(1) Government These are generally issued some 

considerable time after the events recorded have actually taken place. 
They are accordingly of historical and academical interest rather than 
practical use to the trade. The doubtful accuracy of official price 
records has already been commented on. Each provincial Govern- 
ment is responsible for the collection of prices*within its jurisdiction. 
These are based on data collected by district headquartei's and the 
system of collection is everywhere fairly similar in all main essentials, 
altliough^ the method of presentation and the intervals at which they 
are published may vary. In the Punjab, for example, Deputy Com- 
missioners maintain registers showing wholesale and retail prices 
of all the important crops of the district. These registers are 
arranged in 12 sheets one for each month and both wholesale and 
retail prices are separately recorded twice monthly, viz:^ on the 
fifteenth and last daj^ of the month. The duty of keeping up these 
registers is entrusted to the district qanungo. This is an official 
working at district headquarters. He obtains the prices from the 
Tahsildar, an official in charge of a sub-division of the district, to 
whom they are reported by the bazaar d/m 
appointment made by the Deputy Commissioner on the x^ecommenda- 
tion of the Tahsildar. The prices are then attested by an Assistant 
or Extra -Assist ant Commissioner before being forwarded to the 
Director of Land Records who subsequently issues them for publica- 
tion in the Government Gazette. In the United Provinces the Tahsil 
headquarters record daily prices as obtained by enquiry in the open 
market or from some arhatiya or merchant. In certain places such as 
Benares, this information is obtained by the bazaar chmidJiri, and is 
passed on through channels much the same as in the Punjab before 
publication. Later they are consolidated and the annual average and 
normal ’’ priees are published for each district in the Season and 
Crop Report. In Bihar and Orissa returns covering wholesale and 
retail priees at 21 district headquarters are issued bi-monthly by the 
Director of Agriculture for publication in the Gazette. In the Central 
Provinces the Local Government issues a weekly Gazette giving- the 
aveiage weekly prices ot wheat in all districts. In Bombay, prices 
are recorded fortnightly on the fifteenth and last day of the month 
^ in the Punjab b^/ the Collector of the district and sent to the 
Director of Agriculture who compiles and issues them for publication 
111 .the; local Gazette.' : 

. i-. 

In addition to these records ■which rarely, if ever, find their way 
into the hai^s of the general public or trade, the Indian Trade 
Journal published each Thursday in Calcutta by the Department of 
Commercial Intelhgence and Statistics gives a wide range of com- 

modity Quotations as well as trade movements. The former are 
largely obtained from Chambers of Commerce and from market 
reports appearing in various trade periodicals. The latter are 
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reproduced from montlily official publications sucb as Bail and Biver 
Borne Trade of India or Seaborne Trade of India and are supple- 
mented by tbe latest available data. The weekly arrivals and 
despatches of certain staple commodities including wheat and wheat 
iour at thirty-six important centres are also given in the Journal 
together with figures for the corresponding week of the previous 
year. 

A new series of prices made its first appearance in the pages 
of the Indian Trade Journal on 6th August 1936. These are 
harvest prices of the principal crops, based on the average of weekly 
quotations during the harvest period, collected mainly through non- 
official agencies, principally branches of the Imperial Bank of India. 
It is stated that the object of these series is to obtain a better 
indication of ^ the prices which the cultivator actually receives for his 
crops, than is obtainable from the records of prices that are now 
available ^ x x x x . The choice of centres has, however, 
been restricted owing to the difficulty of securing reliable agencies 
for reporting prices. In all, 16 commodities and 93 centres have been 
chosen. x x x x x x. The quotations relate to 
grades which are handled largely at each centre 

The Indian Trade Journal also publishes the all-India crop fore- 
casts in detail by provinces and States, as well as weather and crop 
reports. A weekly cable from the ^Direetor General, Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics, to the High Commissioner, London, the 
text of 'which is published in the Indian Trade Journal, contains a 
summary of the latter as well as the prices of certain staples such as 
cotton, jute, wheat and rice. Foreign crop news received by the 
Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics by cable are 
also published from time to time in the Indian Trade Journal 

Five all-India forecasts, for wdieat are issued annually by the 
Director General, Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, these are 
based on the provincial estimates compiled by the Director of Land 
Records or Director of Agriculture from the primary material 
gathered by the district staff. The provincial forecasts are four in 
inimber and are published in advance of the all-India forecasts. In 
the Punjab, for example, the approximate dates of issue are 20th 
January, 1st March, 10th April and 15th May. A copy of each fore- 
cast is supplied to the Director General, Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, the Senior Secretary to the Financial Commissioner and 
to the Superintendent, Government Printing Press, Lahore. Copies 
are also posted up on the notice boards in the offices of the Directors 
of Land Records and of Agriculture and the Director of Telegraphs, 
Lahore, for the information of the public. Printed copies of tliese 
forecasts are also supplied gratis to various firms in and outside 
India. The five all-India forecasts are issued from Calcutta ten days 
to a fortnight later than the provincial forecasts, e.r/., on or about 
31st January, 15th March, 20th April, and 30th Mav,' and the final 
one on 10th August. 


Introductory Note. Statistics of Harvest Prices of ttie Principal Crops, 
page 657, Indian Trade Journal ^ ' 
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(2) Daily newspapers, — ^Practically all tlie important dailies 
have one or two pages devoted to commercial news. The source of 
international trade news may be a news agency siieli as Reuters or 
the Associated Press of India, while prices and market reports from 
the more important centres in India are often furnished by the 
papers^ own local correspondents. Official crop forecasts are also issued 
to the press for v. i der publicity. Local Governments sometimes have 
their own arrangements with the press for the publication of price 
movements or any other information relating to the more importan't 
crops of the province. An example of this is seen in the report issued 
monthly by the Director, Information. Bureau, Lahore, and published 
in the Noi*thern Indian newspapers dealing with the wholesale and 
retail prices of wheat and gram flour at 24 stations in the Punjab 
and quoting the average price of imported wheat in the United 
Kingdom converted into Indian currency for the purpose of com- 
parison. Further, the condition and forecasts of important crops in 
other countries such as the United States of America, Canada, 
Argentine and Australia are received by the Director of Agriculture, 
Punjab, from the International Iiistitute of Agriculture, Rome, and 
released for publication in the daily papers. 

(3) Trade press —Borne of these are written and published in 
English at large centres such as Calcutta and Bombay, other dailies 
and periodicals are printed in vernacular at the smaller commercial 
towns up country. The more important of the former are weeklies 
and have a widespread circulation. Commercial and financial news 
of all-India 'significance are their main features, hut special attention 
is usually given to commodities of local importance. For example, 
Capital, a Calcutta weeldy, deals exhaustively with the jute market, 
while Commerce a similar periodical printed .in Bombay iisually con- 
tains special references to the cotton market and the textile iiidustrias. 

The veimacular trade bulletins published and sold in some of the 
interior markets are frequently issued on one sheet daily. Their 
circulation is limited to the localities in which they 

appear. In the Punjab, for instance, there are at least four such publi- 
cations — two at Lyallpur’*', one at Jaranwalat and one at Amritsar. J 
Situated in the midst of an important wheat producing area it is 
but natural that their main topic should be wheat. A similar publi- 
cation giving market information about wheat is printed in Hap nr 
in the United Provinces. Two local trade papers in Bombay Pre- 
sidency — one at Poona and the other at Huhli — give maricet prices 
for the local types of wheat. 

(4) Post, telegraph and telephones. — ^Most of the larger 
arhatiyas have their own correspondents and agents in the various 
markets with whom they are in constant touch by letters, teleo-mms 
or telephone as regards prices, crop and business conditions generally. 
Some have branch offices at important centres and a regular 
exchange of m^arket information goes on daily. The postcard 

*Tlie Daily Businesa and the Tijarat. 

fThe Beopar Pattar. 

iThe Beopar Samachar. 
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is probaMy ^ common medium where time is not 

important. Many firms have printed postcards giving a list of com- 
modities with blanks opposite each item. These are filled in with their 
appropriate prices daily or as occasion warrants and posted to clients. 

’ ^ Orders to buy or sell are also transmitted by telegram or telephohe. 

Codes, private or otherwise, are used only by a few of the larger 
merchants, 6.^.^ mills agents, etc. The European shippers use their 
own private codes. 

(5) Badio. — ^The radio is a comparatively recent innovation and a 
7- number of traders have provided themselves with receiving sets to 

listen in to the commercial reports broadcast from Calcutta, Bombay, 
Delhi, etc. Market information percolates very slowly into the rural 
areas and an attempt is being made by the Delhi Station to remedy 
this by arranging village sets and giving daily broadcasts specially 
adapted to the needs of the cultivators. Under present conditions the 
^ broadcast can, however, only cover a limited radius. There is no • 

reason to doubt that the scope of this feature will be very greatly en- 
larged when the new transmitting equipment at present contemplated 
is brought into operation. 

Arising out of a recommendation by the Wheat Committee of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Keseareh, the Agricultural Market- 
ing Adviser to the Government of India has made arrangements to 
obtain the requisite material for a weeldy broadcast talk from the 
, ^ Delhi Station on the prices, movement and stocks of wheat, etc., at 

important centres. A short market report is broadcast on Sunday 
evenings both in the vernacular and in English. This report is 
based on data supplied by trading associations and Chambers of 
Commerce at Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta, Lyallpur, Amritsar and 
Hapur, and represents the latest available information up to the 
: closing of the previous day. 

t6) General . — -The difficulty which has been experienced in com- 
paring prices, of which constant examples are to be seen daily in the 
commercial columns of the press and elsewhere, is due not only to the 
variation in the terms and conditions of contract in vogue in different 
markets but also to the different units and methods of quotation. In 
Karachi, for example, wheat is quoted per candy of 656 lb. In 
Bombay the unit is per cwt. (112 lb.) and in Calcutta quotations 
are based on the maand of which two are in force— the bazaar maund 
and the Imperial or railway maund. The former is 82-2 1 15 lb. and 
the latter 8i2-2|7 lb. In the Punjab the maund of 82-217 lb. is the 
normal unit of quotation in all the large markets. 

fhe United Provinces, however, quotations even in some of the 
important markets in the western districts are not always based on 
the same unit of weight The maund of Chandausi is of 50 seers in 
contrast with the 40 seers of the Imperial or railway maund quoted 
at other centres. The existing system of price quotation is confusing 
in that wheat may also be rated at so many seers per rupee. Althoua*h 
>• this is the usual practice in the retail trade this method of quotation 

IS used for transacting business in many wholesale markets, parti- 
cularly in the east of the United Provinces, Bihar, Bengal and 
Bombay.^^^^ ^ 
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The eommereial news page chosen at random of a typical daily 
such as the Statesmm will be found to contain quotations based both 
on rupees^ annas, pies per maund as well as seers per rupee. It is 
essential that price quotations should be readily comparable and 
this can only be achieved by standardising the system of quotation. 

The maintenance of up-to-date price quotations and their dis- 
semination to producers in the remotest parts is essential. A suit- 
able system might be evolved somewhat on the following lines. The 
Central Office would be interested mainly in collecting and dissemi- 
nating the rates and conditions as reported from some of the largest 
piarkets or focal points in' each province or zione including tiho^ 
ruling at the local headquarters of the province, which in a number 
of cases is not a trade centrte of any great importance fojr primary 
products, e.g., Poona, Lahore, Nagpur. This information could be 
transmitted to the centre either daily or weekly by telegram. The 
local marketing staff might be made responsible for collecting prices 
in local markets and for ensuring that the rates ruling at all markets, 
in particular the closing rates, were posted up so that when the 
cultivator brings in his produce he can see exactly how the market 
closed on the previous day. The rates in the key assembling 
markets might also be forwarded daily to the smaller local markets. 
It should be passible to reach these overnight as many of the small 
cptres within the sphere of influence of the larger markets as are at a 
distance of not more than 20 or 30 miles as a rule. 



I 'f 
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INTEE-CHAPTEE THEEE. 

If growers are to get better prices for their wheat 
the first step is to ask what are the prices ruling in the 
various markets. Here again the answer is very much 
like Abracadabra. In Karachi, for example, wholesale 
prices are quoted in terms of rupees per candy (656 lb.), 
in Bombay per cwt. (112 lb.), in other places in maunds 
which may be 82-217 lb., and may be not. In some 
parts— and everywhere generally in the retail trade— the 
price is quoted in terms of seers (2.057 lb.) per rupee 
but the buying seer may in some cases be heavier than 
the selhng seer. This gives rise to the anomaly whereby 
the retailer sells apparently at a lower price than he 
buys in the wholesale market. Clearly something must 
be done to put price quotations in all markets on a 
comparable basis. 

After sorting out the mass of conflicting material 
collected in the course of this survey certain facts stand 
out quite clearly and may be briefly summarised as 
follows. 

White wheats almost everywhere command a pre- 
mium, generaUy about Ee. 0|2|0 per maund over red 
wheats. Soft wheat (pissi) is at a discotmt of about 5 
per cent, compared with hard wheat (sJiarbati). 
Bumms, the hardest wheats of aU, sometimes and in 
certain markets, particularly in Central and Southern 
India, seU at quite fantastically high premiums over 
other wheats, but more generally the premium amounts 
to between Ee. 0|8|0 and Ee. 0|12jo per maund. 

As between different markets, prices for the same 
kind of wheat differ naturally according to their dis- 
tance from the producing centres. In all the more 
important markets, however, such as those at the ports 
of Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta and in the TYiai-n up- 
country centres such as Amritsar, LyaUpur, Hapur and 
Muzaffarnagar, where there are organised trade 

L224IOAB , 
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associations, the prices move very much in sympathy 
with one another but in many other markets where no 
associations exist prices appear to move in a disconnect- 
ed way, up or down, independently of one another and 
of the main markets referred to. These highly irregu- 
lar movements add appreciably to the risks and conse- 
quently to the costs of marketing and it is necessary 
that closer connection should be established between all 
the markets so as to synchronise movements in i}rices. 



A great divergence in prices is similarly observed 
with regard to durum wheats. Their prices in different 
markets appear to have little or no relation with one 
another or with the price level of ordinary white wheats. 
In order to stabilise durum prices there is, therefore, 
need for an association to establish a durum wheat 
contract in Central or Southern India, say, either at 
Indore, Hyderabad or Bombay. 


The most outstanding and probably the most serious 
factor from the growers’ point of view is the seasonal 
depression in prices at harvest time. Year by year in 
some of the leading markets as the harvest reaches its 
height prices fall on an average by 19 per cent. It is 
useless to ask the grower to hold back his supplies until 
prices rise again. He must convert his crops into cash 
as they come along and if he does not take his wheat to 
market when the weather is good the difficulties of 
transport during the monsoon months would, in most 
cases, render this impossible. The solution is rather to 
be found in the provision of adequate and suitable 
storage accommodation and adequate “hedging” faci- 
lities at the key positions oceu|)ied by the more imjjortant 
assembling markets. That storage can be done with 
profit will become apparent in the subsequent chapter 
dealing with conservation. 


It is often claimed that speculative trading anc 
insrs in “ ” causes the seasonal depressioi 
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in prices to be greater than need be. This is not, how- 
ever, borne out by the evidence which, indeed, seems to 
indicate that the “ futures ’’ markets have a stabihsing 
effect on “ ready ” prices. The speculators, particularly 
on the more important grain exchanges in the producing 
areas, are apparently optimistic “ bulls ” and “ futures 
quotations generally stand at a premium over “ ready 
prices. It is not possible to ignore, however, the prob- 
able harmful effect on growers’ prices at harvest time 
of the strong and prolonged “ bearish ” tendency of the 
July “ future ” at Karachi and the May “ future ” at 
Calcutta. 

It is desirable that growers should be kept better 
informed of the course of prices. At present they 
depend very largely on hearsay and on reports received 
from the local haniya and their neighbours or others who 
have heen to market. There are, however, two aspects 
of this problem. First, it is necessary to collect proper 
and correct information regarding prices and then to 
pass this on to the grower. 

From a marketing point of view this survey shows 
that “ official ” prices are of no value. Prices published 
in the daily and trade press are not intelligible to the 
ordinary reader who may be unaware of the weight of 
the unit quoted or of the quality or amount of refrac- 
tion on which the quotation is based. Merchants, as a 
rule, keep themselves in touch by means of post, tele- 
paph or telephone, and daily prices both “ ready ’” and 
“ futures” can be obtained through the trade associa- 
tions in the larger markets. It is only necessary that 
all the associations should observe the same standard of 
quality and a imiform system of price quotation. 
Steps in this direction are already being taken. 

For smaller markets local arrangements should be 
made probably by establishing market committees whose 
function it would be to obtain and post up in the market 

L224IOAR 
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the daily prices, not only of that market but also of the 
larger wholesale market or markets with which it is 
directly connected. 

Eecent developments in the way of broadcasting 
market prices through village radio sets give rise to 
the hope that the cultivators will in the near future be 
brought into more up-to-date and closer contact with 
wheat prices. 
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OHAPTEE IV— PEEPAEATION POE MAEKET. 

The quality of tlie grain is largely influenced by the preliminary 
operations associated witb tbe preparation of wheat for market, 
harvestingj threshing and winno^ving. These operations may proceed 
slowly when the ryots are busy with the preparation of land for the 
ensuing Mari/ season and considerable quantities of grain may lie ■ 
unprotected in the fields for tw’o or three months. There is, there- 
fore, always a risk of some of the produce being damaged by 
unseasonable rains. Winnowing is at times delayed if there are no 
favourable winds, or, if carried out in their absence, the proportion 
of impurities which remain in the wheat is higher. 

A. — Harvesting. 

The wheat crop is harvested only when it is fully ripe and 
reaping generally commences when all the green lias gone out of 
the plant and the straw becomes yellow or brown below the ears 
of the grain. The methods of reaping adopted all over the country 
are primitive and almost uniform. The workers squaf on ' 
their heels and cut the wheat close to the ground by hand by means 
of a saw-toothed sickle. In some parts of the United Provinces, 
however, a similar type of sickle but without dentation, known locally 
as ‘ i ” is used. In the Bombay Presideney, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Hyderabad (Deccan) the plants are first uprooted and 
the earth sticking to the lower parts of the plant is remoVed by the 
sickle. Where this practice prevails it increases the proportion of i 

dirt in the grain. For example, the maximum dirt content of the 1 

wheat grown in these three areas is higher than in any other province , 

or State save in Raj putana (Appendix XXII). The maximum per- 
eentage found in the Central Provinces’ samples was 7.49 per cent., 
in Bombay 9.96 per cent, and in Hyderabad 7.63 per cent. On tbe 
other hand, in the Punjab the maximum admixture of extraneous 
matter (oilseeds and other non-food grains apart) was on the whole 
less than per cent, and the average a little more than .25 per cent. 

Reaping is done by the farmer himself who may be assisted 
by members of his family, by borroAved or hired labour. In 
the ^ case of small holdings the ryot generally depends on 
family labour. On larger holdings labour is either borrowed or hired 
as any delay would result in the wheat shedding. In the Canal 
Colonies tract of the Punjab, reapers are imported from the south- 
eastern districts of the pro Auiice where the wheat area is less and 
the harvest earlier. In other districts hired labourers either men or 
vv omen, are usually available on the spot, and apart from the nomadic 
tribes who may be engaged, there is no seasonal migratory move- 
ment of labour from one part of the country to another for harvest- 

The cost of reaping when hired labour is employed may be 
classified under the daily wage system or the contract (acreage) basis, 
both of which entail payment eithet in cash or in kind, generally 
the latter. In the major wheat producing provinces the position 
may be summed up approximately as follows, but it should be under- 
stood that the terms from village to village and from district to dis- 
trict vary according to custom. 
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Cost of reaping an acre. 


for handling such a large crop. When the wheat is reaped it is im- 
mediately tied into sheaves and stacked on the threshing floor which 
is usually nearby. 

B. — Threshing. 

bometimes a small threshing floor may be specially prepared for 
the occasion in the field and after its purpose has been fulfilled it is 
ploughed over again. Oommon open sites wherever available in the 
^cinity of villages, are however generally utilised for threshinc'. 
The crop of the whole or a section of the village is threshed there 
Such lands are not generally used for any othtr purpose. Li other 
villag^ a suitable plot is selected each year for convenience either 
near the village or at some other suitable place. The floor is watered 
beaten out level and plastered with a mixture of mu d and eowdung 

^Fractions indicate the proportion of the crop harvested, 
tim been estimated by taking into aoeoimt the average yields and 

of vrages in kind are eustomarily paid in the form 

of sheaves the value of ihma is also included. 


Province. 

On daily wages. 

On contract. 

Cash. 

Kind. ' 

■Gash. 

Kind. 


Quantity. 

Estimated 

value**. 

Quantity.* 

Estimated. 

, value. 


Rs. A. P. 

Mds. Srs. 

Rs, A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 


Rs. A. P. 

1. Pimjab 

5 0 0 



6 0 0 

1/20 

4 1 0 

2. United Pro- 

1 14 0 

0 12J 

0 13 9 


1/33 

0'12 9 

vinoes. 


to 

to 


to 

to 



1 0 

2 12 0 


1/16 

1 9 3 

3. Bihar and 


■ 



1/8 ■ 

3 15 6 

Orissa. 







4. Central Pro- 


0 12i 

0 16 0 


1/20 

0 12 0 

vinces. 





or 

to 






1/3 

1 0 0 






of seed 







rate or 


■ 1 





14 seers. 


5. Bombay . . 

•• 


■ ... 


1/20 

0 12 0 

.6. Sind 

2 13 0 


. . 


1/15 

1 0 6 






to 

to 






1/20 

1 6 3 

7. Delhi , . 

1 11 6 




1/16 

1 8 0 





A TYPIC. 
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to malie tile surface hold together. In threshing, the sheaves of cut 
wheat are first untied and scattered over the fl.oor for the purpose of 
drying out. 

The most eonunon method of threshing is by a weighted wooden 
frame or beam, known as phcdla V*. This is yoked to a pair of 
bullocks and driven round and round over the sheaves until the 
combination of friction and weight has caused the grain to be 
separated from the ears. This treatment also breaks up the straw 
but after a time it affects even the surface of the threshing floor 
which tends to disintegrate releasing bits of earth, stones, etc., which 
become mixed with the grain. . 

Another method dispenses with the weighted beam. The bullocks 
alone are driven round and round over the wheat sheaves 
scattered on the threshing floor. The straw is broken into small 
pieces and the grains are separated when trodden under the bullock 
hoofs for a lojig time. This method is generally used by the ryot 
whose harvest is limited. Smallet* lots of sheaves yielding about a 
maund or two of grain are threshed by hand. This is beaten with 
a stick to separate the grain from the ear. The jointed flail used 
in western countries is apparently not used in India. These opera- 
toins are carried out .maiDly by the farmer himself using his own 
bullocks and assisted by members of his family. In rare cases only 
is hired labour employed. When this is done, the cost, for example, 
in the Punjab of. threshing one acre of wheat in a day works out at 
jfe. 4-6-0 for three men and two pairs of bullocks. As soon as thresh- 
ing is complete the grain is heaped up in the middle or corner of 
the threshing floor pending winnowing. 

0.— Winnowing. 

The methods observed in the chief producing areas are similar' 
in all the main essentials. The first stage in winnowing is for the 
grain and broken straw to be tossed into the air by a wooden pitch- 
fork. ^ This allows the wind to cany away the broken straw, chaff 
and lighter impurities, while the grain and any heavy foreign matter 
pr^ent falls back on to the ground. Subsequently the grain 
which is still full of impurities is placed on a winnowing tray. 
This is lifted high above the winnower's head plate on page 
<^PP^site) who frequently stands on a stool to gain height and the con- 
tents are slowly shaken out on to the ground allowing the wind to 
blow away the fine earth, dust and chaff and unthreshed heads of 
grain, while the wheat and the heavier impurities such as lumps of 
earth fall to the ground. Frequently there may be insufficient wind 
in which case the air is agitated by means of a blanlmt. Any heads of 
wheat not properly threshed are after separation again trodden under ' 
by the bullocks and re- winnowed. No further dressing takes place on 
the holding except in the Central Provinces where owing to the 
nature of the soil large particles of earth and pieces of stone remain 
in the wheat. Further the wheat in those parts is largely sown 
mixed with other crops and sieving is necessary to separate the 
different kinds. It is notewoi*thy that in the United Provinces and 
even in other parts of Northern India where a mixed crop is raised 
dressing is not u^ally practised on the farm but is done in the pri- 
mary markets prior to sale (see plate facing page 153). 
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operations are chiefly performed by the cultivator 
his family but occasionally hired labour may also be employed, 
m which ease the remuneration given is generally in kind. In the 
Punjab the rate of payment is to 2 seers per maund of winnowed 
gram and at present values the cost of winnowing by hired labour is 
roughly Es. 1-8-0 per acre. 


It has already been observed that hired labour for reaping (see 
120) ^ well as for the subsequent operations of 
threshing and winnowing is generally paid in kind. An estimate 
based upon the rates of hire customarily paid in different areas indi- 
cato that about 500,000 tons or rather about 5 per cent, of the 
total Indian crop is disbursed at harvest time in the form of wages. 

D. — ^Introduction of improved implements. 


. The Departments of Agriculture in the Punjab, Central Pro- 
vinces and Bombay have tried to introduce labour saving machines to 
replace the existing primitive methods {see plate facing page 121)! 
ihe scythe which long ago replaced the sickle in western countries and 
has since given place to the mechanical harvester, was tried out at 
iiyallpur but was rejected owing to the fact that the 

1 Tipright . working position which it 

required and also the subsequent bundling of the sheaves. Later bul- 
oe r driven mechanical reapers were tried which proved inefficient over 
both irrigated and harani lands owing to the raised embankments 
mv ridged surface of the soil on the 

winnowing machines were also tried in the 
runjab but did not prove an unqualified success on account of the 
^mns breaking and the straw (bhusa) being longer and stiffen than 

traditional sy.stem. There has been some 
introduction of a bullock-drawn threshing im- 
p ement with saw-toothed wheels. A mechanical wheat thresher is 
and^-f^b Bombay Presidency (Southern Division) 

PTOviniiir liave been introduced in the Central 

progress has so far been reported as regards 
machines by the ordinaiy cultivator. In the 

W wn hand-driven winnowing fans 

have been designed and are under experimental trial. 
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FOUE. 

The first step in preparing the wheat for the mar- 
ket is harvesting. This is generally done by the hand 
sickle. Subsequent threshing is done by bullocks 
treading out the grain, and in winnowing the ryot 
generally depends on the winds of heaven. 

Efforts have from time to time been made to wean 
the cultivator from his present primitive practices. 
Scythes have been tried but without success since the 
workers object to adopting an upright position. 
Mechanical harvesters and bullock driven mechanical 
reapers have been tried out in different districts but 
owing partly to technical difficulties they have rarely been 
found economic either on irrigated or bar ani lands. 

The cost of reaping by hired labour which is usually 
paid for in kind rperesents about 5 to 6 per cent, of the 
crop. Threshing, in rare cases where hired labour is 
employed, works out to about Rs, 4|6i0 per acre and 
winnowing about Rs. 1|810. 

It is a question whether there is any great necessity 
to try and alter or improve the present methods of pre- 
paring wheat for the market as practised by the culti- 
vator at any rate till primary' markets are better 
organised. 

The presence of impurities such as other food grains, 
oil seeds, etc., is partly due to the custom of sowing 
mixed crops, partly to the stacking of barley, gram and 
other grains or seeds in close proximity to the wheat and 
partly also to the use of one and the same threshing 
floor for all varieties of crops. Even When thoroughly 
cleaned in the process of winnowing, dirt may later find 
its way in among the wheat before being marketed 
owing to the practice of covering the wheat with earth, 
etc., in store as a protection against wee'vil attack. 
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For sale on the internal market a large amount of 
trouble and labour has to be undertaken after the wheat 
leaves the hands of the producer, before it is sufficiently 
clean and fit for conversion into atcL by the consumer 
or in the power chakkis. In almost every wheat market 
in India large numbers of labourers of both sexes are 
employed for the purpose of dressing or cleaning the 
wheat before it passes into the wholesale or retail trade 


, _ Where the wheat is destined for the export market 
shippers re-dress the grain at the port so far as is neces- 
sary. If barley is present in appreciable quantities in 
the wheat and if the price of barley is more than half 
the value of the wheat it may pay to have a special clean- 
ing plant for removing the barley. For example, at 
Jlarachi until four or five years asro there was at 
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For sale to roller mills tlie existing system of pre- 
paration as carried out on the Bolding appears to be 
adequate. These mills are equipped with suitable 
machinery for cleaning the grain and the barley or other 
grains extracted in the process are ground separately to 
be mixed in with the bran for stock feeding, and there- 
by the amount of loss is reduced. In regard to the dirt 
content this is usually discounted in the price when buy- 
ing and, even if the wheat were as clean as a cultivator 
could possibly make it, it would still have to be washed in 
the process of conditioning prior to milling. 

For the wholesale market the present methods pur- 
sued by the cultivators can generally make the wheat 
sufdciently clean to meet the terms and conditions of the 
contracts prevailing in the different markets. In fact, it 
would appear that the amount of dirt and other impuri- 
ties present in the grain as put on the market is not infre- 
quently due to the high percentage, allowed in the con- 
tracts of different trade associations rather than to any 
shortcomings in the methods of preparation by the 
cultivators. In Lyallpur market for example, where the 
quality of the wheats specified in the local contract is 
(i.e., only a small percentage of refraction is allow- 
ed) and where the terms are mutual, the wheat as nor- 
mally delivered by the cultivators is much cleaner than 
in, say, Amritsar market where until very recently the 
local contract used to allow a high percentage of refrac- 
tion and the terms were non-mutual so that anyone who 
delivered cleaner wheat of a higher quality than that re- 
quired by the contract did not derive any benefit there- 
from. As a result of an informal conference of repre- 
sentatives of trading associations and mills initiated by 
the Central Marketing Staff early in April 1936 a modi- 
fied contract has lately been adopted at Amritsar which 
provides for the mutual adjustment of refraction. 

The new basis has, however, not been long enough in 
operation to enable a fair comparison to be made with 
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cuxibuiners aireet in small retail quantities or for crushing 
in the power chakkis. This constitutes, however, by far 
the greater proportion of the wheat used in the internal 
market and amounts probably to between 4 and 5 million 
tons in all, millions of which are crushed in the power 
ehakkis. As has already been observed this wheat is 

dressed and redressed at every stage but the methods 

employed are primitive and although fairly efficient 
after their own fashion the wheat when finally ground 
still contains a certain ammant of dirt and other admix- 
toe. It seems desirable that this should be eliminated, 
^e wheat to be consumed in this way should, if possible, 
be made as clean as that used for producing flour in the 
roller mills. This can only be done if, as well as using 
sieves and separators, the wheat is also subjected to some 
form of washing. This, however, does not seem to be an 
operation which could be carried out by the cultivator 
but could be more properly done at the large wholesale 
assembling centres in the producing areas by those enter- 
prising enough to instal a simple plant necessary for 
the purpose. 

Experiments are at present being carried out to see 
how far there is a demand for this special type of clean 
wheat and if justified- by the circumstances it seems 
possible that the conditioning plant attached to roller 
mills which have been closed down might be suitably 
used for this purpose. 
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OHAPTEE V,— ASSEMBLING. 

In India, a country of small holdings, the asseinbling of produce 
from the constitutes one of the main marketing services. This 
stage of the marketing system is important since it is at this point 
that the grower converts his crop into cash. 

A. — ^Methods of assembling. 

Assembling in this country is done by a number of agencies, 
mz. : — 

(1) Growers, landlords or cultivators who bring their own 

wheat for disposal to the market. 

(2) Cultivators who collect the produce of other growers. 

(3) Landlords collecting the produce of their tenants. 

(4) Village haniyas (shop-keepers). 

(5) Itinerant dealers and petty merchants who move from 

village to village. 

(6) Kaehcha arhatiyas or small commission agents in the 

primary or assembling markets. 

(7) Co-operative commission shops or sale societies. 

(8) Fakka arhatiyas or large commission agents and wholesale 

merchants and mills. 

(1) By growers. 

As a rule the cultivator likes to market his crop himself, but in 
actual practice the opportunity of doing so varies in different tracts. 
Sometimes the need for ready cash induces him to sell off a portion 
•of his crop to the village haniya or to one or other of the itinerant 
dealers, who are constantly on the move during the harvest period. 
Agricultural operations are also a governing factor. In irrigated 
tracts in the west of the United Provinces, for instance, where cotton 
or fodder crops are sown just after the harvesting of the or 
spring crops the grower has practically no time to go personally to 
the market. Complicated market practices, lack of transportation 
facilities and the holding of quantities too small to justify carrying 
them to market are some of the factors which cause cultivators to 
sell their wheat in the village. 

During this enquiry it was found in the Punjab that about 
four-fifths of the wheat crop of the districts of Jullundur, Ludhiana 
and Montgomery, where means of communication and transport are 
well developed and the marketable surpluses considerable, are sold 
by the zammdars or cultivators directly in the assembling markets. 
This confirms the results of the investigations* conducted by the 
Punjab Board of Economic Inquiry a few years ago in several 
important markets of the Ferozepur and Lyallpur districts, which 


*Biiiaiice and Maikeling of Cultivators^ Wheat iu the Punjab. Publica- 
tion No. 38, Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab, page 18. 
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showed that the proportion of sales by growers was more than 
three-fourths. Where opposite conditions exist as in the Attock 
district, in Northern Punjab, the proportion falls to an insignificant 
level. 

In the west of the United Provinces about one-third of the local 
surplus is estimated to be taken to assembling markets by the culti- 
vators themselves. In the eastern districts, however, where I’ice pre- 
dominates the proportion is much less owing to the small quantities 
involved and the lack of means of transport. 

In rural Delhi enquiries made during this survey showed that 
only about one-third of the local crop is normally marketed by the 
growers themselves. In the Central Provinces about two-thirds of the 
crop is marketed by the Msans or cultivators in a “ ganj ” or assembl- 
ing centre w'hile those, who have only small quantities for disposal sell 
to the village merchants at the nearest village or on their own holdings. 

In the southern districts of Bijapur, Dharwar, and Belgaum in 
the Bombay Presidency where a fair amount of wheat is grown, 
roughly three-fourthis of the harvest is taken by the cultivators to 
the nearest assembling markets. On the other hand in the Ahmed- 
nagar and Nasik districts further north more than three-fourths are 
handled by merchants. 

In Baroda not more than about one-third of the sales of the wheat 
crop are made direct to the village Ixmiya-. It was also apparent that 
there was an increasing tendency to take the wheat to the nearest 
market centre rather than dispose of it in the village or straight off 
the threshing floor. 

(2) Bt cultivators who collect the produce oe other growers. 

These operate mainly in the Punjab, Central Provinces and 
Lnited Provinces but the amount of wheat thus handled is not large, 
iliis class of cultivator is generally a small holder with a certain 
amount of business ability who possesses transport which he may ply 
for hire. By frequent visits to markets he becomes fairly well 
acquainted with local' trade practices. After his own crops have 
been disposed of, he employs his time in buying and collecting the 
crops of other cultivators and is thus able to supplement the small 
income which he earns by hiring out his cart. 

(3) By landlords. 

Landlords play an important part in the assembling of wheat 
mainly in the Punjab, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces 
and Sind. Ever since the recent economic depression set in, the pay- 
ment of rents in kind has become a common practice in the United 
Provinces owing to the prevalence of low agricultural prices and the 
consequent diffieulti^ experienced in the realisation of rente in the 
fori^ of ca^h. Brides bring'iu to the market their own share of 
the produce, received as rent, landlords also collect wheat from their 
tenants in lieu of seed and maintenance advances. 
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(4) By ymhmB haniya. 

The village bantya who is usually a petty shop-keeper, provision 
^ merchant, money-lender and trader combined, is a very important 

^ assembling agency and functions in the villages throughout the 

- country. Most of the wheat and other produce which finds its way 

into the hands of the from cultivators is in repayment of 

loans which may have been either in cash or kind, but the quantity 
or proportion varies from locality to locality within the same pro- 
^ ^ vince. One-half of the Delhi crop is estimated to be assembled 

' primarily by this agency. In Bihar and Orissa the proportion is 

reckoned to be as high as four-fifths while in the Central Provinces 
it is about two-fifths. Fully three-fourths of the produce marketed 
ill some districts of the Bombay Presidency is first handled by the 
bamya. In the Punjab, however, ofwing largely to the better- 
facilities for communications and marketing, the proportion of sales 
in the markets by the baniya was fonnd to be about one-fourth only. 
It has also been observed that the proportion tends to increase where 
the village is at some considerable distance from a market. 

Prom such information as it has been possible to gather from 
contact with actual conditions it is estimated that not less than one 
and probably not more than two-fifths of the total Indian crop passes 
through the hands of the village baniya on its way to the larger 
^ assembling centres. The proportion of his eollection of wheat retained 

by the baniya for village consumption depends upon his financial 
position. If he is financed by an arhatiya or large wholesale dealer 
in a nearby town, or by any other agency he may have to dispose of 
most of his stock in liquidation of his accounts through the arkaHya 
f t soon after eollection. 

(5) By itinerant ueaiiERs. 

The itinerant dealer is usually a petty merchant and generally 
carries on his trade in several villages buying wheat and transporting 
it to the nearest wholesale market or assembling centre usually in 
hired bullock carts. He keeps himself in touch with the prices ruling 
in nearby markets and sometimes with the values obtaining at some 
of the main centres in more distant partfe and even in other provinces. 
This class of trader is mostly found in the Punjab, the United Pro- 
vinces and in Bihar. 

In the Punjab and are important factors in 

assembling produce. The former utilise donkeys for transportation 
^ ^ but the latter use bullockis as pack animals. It has been observed 

that this type of trader is particularly active when wheat rates, are 
on the rise. Their purchases are effected through local broilers or 
weighmen, who, in certain villages, hold a monoply for the negotia-- 
tion of all sales of local 'produce, and charge Re. 0-0-3 per maiind- 
I from buyer as well as seller. These monopolies are auctioned by. 

the village headmen each year ' and seem to have originated ■ in 
I olden times as a means of building up a common fund in the village,. 

eommunity priinanly engaged in maMng' pottery. - . 
t Persons engaged in enishing oilseeds by ghanir.^ 
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for religious purposes or for providing social amenities. Tlie 
practice, however, appears to be rare outside the Punjab. 

Sometimes these itinerant dealers, if known to the seller or the 
intermediary, pay the grower for their purchases three or four days 
after they, in their turn, have disposed of their stock at an adjacent 
market. InveBtigations conducted by the Board of Economic 
Inquiry in the Ferozepur and Lyailpur districts show that approxi- 
mately one-twelfth and two-fifths respectively of the sales by growers 
in villages in these two areas were made on a cash basis and that the 
majority of the wheat so disposed of was bought by itinerant dealers. 
In Northern Punjab the pnoportion of cash sales was about one-tenth. 
In Delhi itinerant merchants appear to buy about one-fifth of the 
total amount of locally grown wheat marketed in the province. 
In other provinces this proportion varies so considerably and the 
evidence afforded by traders is so conflicting that any estimate of 
quantities might be completely misleading. 

(6) By kaehcka arhaiiyas or small commission agents. 

There are two types of arhatiyas^ or commission agents — 
kachcha arhaiiyas and pakka arhaiiyas, Kachcha arhaiiyas are 
almost always personis of small capital whose sphere of activity is 
purely local and who act mainly as middlemen or intermediaries 
between the primary producer or seller and the buyer in the large 
whoteale markets. In this respect they may be likened to dalals or 
brokers but they are more than just purely brokers for they may 
themselves be buyers on their own account. In some instances^ as 
in Bombay and Hyderabad (Deccan), the kachcha arhaiiyas finance 
the producer and village haniya mainly on condition that the latter 
sells his goods through them. It is interesting to observe that although 
there is no compulsion to utilise the services of m arhaiiy a in any 
market in India, direct negotiations are very rarely entered into 
between buyer and seller and the old custom of dealing through a 
commission agent is the general rule. 

(7) By Co-operative commission shops or sale societies. 

The functions of these organisations are in the main similar to 
those of the arhaiiyas or commission agents already describecl This 
particular branch of the co-'operative movement appears to have 
developed to a greater extent in the Punjab than elsewhere and there 
were, in 1935, twenty-one shops at twenty-one markets of 'which 17 
w-ere located in the Canal Colony districts of Ly allpur, Montgomery, 
Multan, Sargodha, Sheikhupura and Gujranwala. Of the remainder 
two were in the Eerozepore district and one each in the Sialkot 
and Gurdaspur districts. These shops are registered under the 
Co-operative Societies Act, 1912 — ^the first being registered in 1919 at 
Lyallpur, The members consist of land owners or cultivators, 
mortgagees or lease holders of agricultural lands or regsitered Co- 
operative Societies. In 1935 there were 3,313 individuals and 1,100 
societies affiliated to these 21 commission shops but the extent to 
which they availed themselves of the facilities offered was almost 

*In the Geatral Provinces, Bombay and the Deccan generally the arhatiya 
ig known as Q>d(utiya and Ms commission as adat^ 
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infinitesimaL Tlie capital of these co-operatiTe commissioii shops 
consists -of the valme of the shares sold, deposits from members, 
deposits on loans from non-members and profits realised. 'With the 
exception of one institution at Arif wala, which has recently pur- 
chased its own premises for Es, 6,000, all these shops occupy rented 
accommodation situated within the purlieu of the markets. 

The policy and general management of co-operatiYe commission 
shops is vested in the hands of committees which form their own 
directorate and are annually elected at a general meeting. The 
actual day-to-day business of each shop is however condueted by a 
manager who is generally a salaried employee. In order to induce 
the manager to take a more lively interest in the development and 
welfare of the institution, the remunerations of the managers of the 
shops at Gujraiiwala and Chuharkana respectively have recently 
been fixed at 40 per cent, and 50 per cent, of the net income as an 
experimental measure. 

The total quantity and value of produce sold through all the co- 
operative shops in the Punjab during 1932-33 and 1933-34'-* is given 
below' — 


1932- 33 

1933- 34 


Tons of 
produce 
sold. 

21,900 

26,550 


Value in 
Ks, 

18,61,154 

18,95,289 


In addition to the above-mentioned institutions mention should 
be made of The Okara Zemindars’ Co-operative Sales Society 
Limited ”, Okara (Montgomery district), registered under the same 
Act. Its membership consists of one credit sale society, three Gov- 
ernment farms and 29 large landlords and its functions are more or 
less the same as those of the co-operative commission shops. It serves 
a radius of about 12 miles round the important market town of 
Okara, some 80 miles south east of Lahore, on the North-Western 
Railway main line between the Punjab capital and Karachi. Its 
office, a double storeyed building, is situated inside the market and 
faces the square. Members’ total sales for the year 1934-35 amounted 
to 231,349 maunds or about 8,500 tons valued at Es. 10,43, 3vS5 of 
which, wheat represented some 4,450 tons or 52 per cent, of the 
total. The value of the wheat sold was Es. 2,68,409. Sales on. 
behalf of non-members during the same period amounted to less 
than 500 tons valued at Es. 55,776 ; in this ease separate accounts 
for wheat were not available. It is claimed with justification that 
about 14 per cent, of the total wheat produced in the area served 
by the Okara market passed through the society’s hands during 
the year. It is noteworthy that the greater proportion of the 
prodiiee grown on the Military Farm, and the Coleyana Estate Ltd., 
Okara, who are both members of the society, was sold to the Agri- 
cultural Department; The total production of these two farms was 
3,309 tons in 1933-34, 2,963 in 1934-35 and 2,595 in 1935-36. 

Bombay Presidency there are a large number of co- 
Gperative sale organisations but most of these deal chiefly in cotton 

*1934-35 figures not available. 
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and some in groundnuts. Apparently only a very few, e.p, the 
isocieties at Ohulia and Jalgaon, liandlecl wheat which in ail was 
worth about Rs. 55,000 during 1934-35. 

In Sind there is only one co-operative sale institution, vk.f the 
Co-operative Grain Sale Society at Shikarpur. During 1935 it iiad 
225 members, of whom about two-thirds were producers. It fuiietions 
like the Punjab co-operative commission shops except that tlie iiiaiiag- 
ing director who has been responsible for the conduct of bsisiness 
since the inception of the society, is not a salaried (oaploye(\ iiis 
remuneration being a half share of the animal iH‘t profits, in 1934 
this society handled 784,860 maimds or 28,800 Ions of all kiinls ol! 
grains of the value of Rs. 21,61,138. It also takes a limited part 
the distribution of seed wheat obtained from the agricuirural de|>ar(- 
ment, details of wdiich are given in Chapter XL 


As already mentioned pdl'lxa arJiatiijas^' do not generally buy 
from the primary producer direct except during the heavit^sl rush 
of post-harvest arrivals. In Sind it was observed that a fair pro- 
portion of the crop which finds its way down to Karaelii is hoimld 
directly from the grower by the agents of the large Kara<*]d merchants 
who ship grain to Calcutta or Bombay. These firms usually send 
their own agents to the interior betw^een A])ril and Seplemlan* and 
it has been estimated that about three-fourths of (heir pur(dias(‘s are 


Kachclia paklca crJiatiyas . — ^It is not unnsuul for Uoth tbc operations 
feUTing and selling on commission to be andcrtalven by eorn'Crn. A ('ominA- 
Sion agent who combines these two functions is commonly hnowu as a ht(‘hrh(i 
pakfca aThatiya. 


(8) By pakka arhatiyas, wholesale merchants and mills. 

Pakka arhatiyas occupy a very conspicuous place in tiie marketing 
organisations of India. These are usually firms of ^some substance 
dealing in grains, oilseeds, cotton and other ])rimary produce either 
as agency houses or on their own account. Llariy also have bi'auches 
in other markets throughout India. By virtue of their positiiui, and 
the facilities for finance which they are usually abie^ to commaruL the 
pakka arhatiyas provide the necessary link between distant buyers 
and sellers and their own markets. They also help in the assenddiiig 
of produce by finaneing the operat^^^ of the kaekeha urhiilUja ami 
other small traders. Pakka arhatiyas form the main channels <jf 
distribution, are often the chief holders of stocks and operate as 
large wholesalers on their owm aecouiit. 

Many of the large flour mills employ pa/clYi arhatiyas a.s agents 
for the purchase of tneir requirements oi wiieat and also, in ecrliun 
cases, for the distribution of their manufactured products. Tin* 
financing of the trade generally is also a function p^Tformed by 
many of the larger pakka arhatiyas (see later). 

Ini important industrial centres such as Calcixtta, Bombay, 
Cawnpore, Ahmedabad and Delhi, where there are a number nf 
large roller mills, the wheat required for milling Is imported eiilier 
through the mills’ arJuitiyas or the mills’ own buyii^g organbadons 
in producing centres. Alternative^ purchasers may be made iVom 
local stock-holders such as pakka arhatiyas or wdiolesale mereliards. 
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The number of wholesale traders operating in wheat through- 
out India must run to many thousands. For example, in Delhi alone 
there were about 200 arhatiyas of all types in 1935, while in the 
Punjab the number oi arhatiyas in 42 important markets out of a 
total of 117 was 1,781. On this basis the total number of arhatiyas^ 
establishments in this province can hardly be le-ss than 4,000. 

(9) Comparison of different assembling agencies. 

Although the grower who disposes of his crop directly in the 
wholesale market may be able to secure the market rate, the charges 
which he has to pay are almost invariably higher than those paid 
by experienced sellers such as village merchants. In markets where 
ciiarges are payable in kind, the customary deductions are not 
actually w^eighed and the cultivator is mulcted of a somewhat larger 
allow^ance. The arhatiya's commission is also always higher for 
the small grower because the viliag*e merchantB and others whose 
turnover is greater, are usually able to secure favoui'able terms often 
as low as half of the ordinary rate charged to eultivators. The 
allowance for karda (see later) — ^nominally a fixed deduction to 
allow’ for the supposed average impurity content of the goods tendered 
for saie^ — eharged from the cultivator-seiler is higher than that charged 
from the more astute village merchants and weights and measures 
are usually more easily manipulated against the grower. 

Enquiries in the comparatively well organised markets of Hapur 
and Ghaziabad, where almost all the market charges are payable in 
cash, slioived that the eultivators ordinarily pay half as much again, 
as the charges paid by the larger village merchants. In the Punjab 
markets, conditions are very similar, but in the eastern markets of 
the United Provinces and Bihar the cultivators have to pay anything 
from one and a half to twdee as much as the average merchant. 

In the ease of the cultivators collecting the produce of their 
fellow growers and of landlords assembling their tenants’ produce 
conditions are very similar although the extent of their operations 
and their better acquaintance wdth the market enables them to effect 
Siiiall economies in the allowance for refraction and in other charges 
in kind and in weigliment. 

Prom the point of view of the grower these agencies provide a 
useful service, xiarticularly for those who have only small quantities 
to sell or wdio do not possess adequate transpoit facilities. The price 
offered to the small grower by the cultivator-trader, usually after 
jirotraeted bargaining, has on enquiry proved to be about a quarter 
of a seer per rupee or three-fourths iof one per cent, less than the 
current wdiolesale market rate, after making due aliowmiiee for ail 
the ineideiitai charges. It may be observed, however, that these 
cultivators and landlords execute more than three-fourtlis of their 
L224IOAB . , ■ " KZ 


made directly from the producer. Daily buying limits and other 
instructions are received by telegram from their head offices and 
purchases are generally assembled at the nearest convenient railway 
station. On occasions these agents also buy through the local 
arhatiyas and merchants on commission basis. 
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sales during the three months following the harvest, at a time wlten 
prices are invariably low. 

The village haniya and the itinerant dealers who collect a con- 
siderable portion of the wheat crop throughout tlie eoiintrj, are 
experienced traders and have fixed arrangements with certain 
m'haiiyas in regard to reduced rates of commissioii, etc. For this 
reason they are in a better position to pay higher prices to the 
cultivator than those oifered by the assenibiiiig ageiieies just reierred 
to. It is reported also in the Punjab that eultivators indebted to the 
hamyaSf for example, frequently obtain a fair price for their produce, 
and sometimes even more than others, since their creditors are anxious 
to obtain repayment of outstanding loans and to collect some sioek-in- 
trade for subsequent business. 

It is estimated that unlike the produce bandied by euiti vators 
about three-fourths of the wheat collected by the village haniya is 
retained by him and utilised in the village or sold in an adjacent 
market during the olf-season. Only one-fourth is passed on imme- 
diately. TiO' th& extent, therefore, the hwniya eonstitutes a steadying 
factor in the adjustment of supply and demand. 


In the Punjab which has by far the largest number of co- 
operative shops in India dealing with wlieat, the total quantity of 
all types of grains (including wheat) handled annually ranges 
between 25,000 and 30,000 tons. Taking as a liasis the proportion 
of wheat handled by the Okara Zemindars’ Co-operative Society, 
the amount of wheat handled annually by all the societies eunriot 
exceed 15 or 16 thousand tons. This is a very small volume of 
trade and represents only about one-half of one per cent, of the 
average wheat crop of the Punjab. Like other arliathjas' shops 
the primary function of these" co-operative institutions is to arrange 
for the assembling and sale on commission of produce brought by 
members or non-members. The charges levied vary from place to 
place according to local market practices but they are usually less 
than those of the other commission agents’ shops. For example, at 
Arifwala the total charges made by the co-operative shop on the 
member and non-member sellers are Ke. 1-9-6 and Ke. 1-13-0 ]>er 
hundred rupees respectively, while the local arhatiyas charge as m.uch 
as Es. 2-2-3. It is claimed that, although their trade is smull. these 
co-operative shops in the Punjab have proved beneficial in ihvA they 
have by competition forced down the market charges nf r.iluu’' 
arhatiyas. Besides loperating at a i*edueed scale of market charges 
the co-operative commission shops are used by the agriculinnii 
department as a means for the distribution of pure or iinproved 
varieties of seed wheat. 


B.— Markets.*,' 

In ordinary parlance, a market includes any place where persons 
assemble for the sale of, or for the purpose -of exposing for srde, 
articles intended for satisfying human wants wluiisocver, with or 
without the consent of the owner of such a place. The market place 

^Markets and Pairs will be more fnlly dealt with m a subsequent rex^ort. 
Here they are discussed in relation to tbe marketing of wlieat only. 
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^ designed for ite pui^ose, typical examples being the 
l ^ Colonies in the Punjab. It may, on the other 

hand, be a locality— .a piece of waste ground, a street, the road side 
01 any other place which by long custom has become a centre for 
trading. In India, the markets as a rule, have not been established 
according to each commodity. A number of commodities may be 
iiandled in the same market. 

The markets may be classified into the following three main 
groups '■ . ■ , ■ 


(1) Primary village markets— (perio- 
dical markets). 


(2) Secondary markets — (daily mar- 
kets). 


(3) Terminal markets — (“ ready ” 
and “ futures ” markets). 


These include mostly pentjis, 'hats, shandks and 
fairs whicii may function as produce assem- 
bling and general retail distribution markets. 

These include mandis (regular wholesale markets 
in a standing market place) which, in pro- 
ducing centres, function as assembling mar- 
kets -in consuming centres, as distributive 
markets. Retail markets and bazaars specia- 
lising in the sale of agricultural produce 
might also be grouped under this. 

These may include produce exchanges organised 
under the auspices of trade associations and 
operating in connection with (a) export trad© 
and (^>) internal trade. 


Markets may be held daily or periodically at fixed intervals. In 
the daily markets, which are by far the most important as regards 
the violume of trade in wheat, bnsiness is don© every day except on 
such religious occasions and public holidays as are observed by the 
' trading community. All the main centres of trade have daily 
markets. Periodical markets concerned in the marketing of wheat 
are mainly found in Bihar, Bengal, United Provinces, Central and 
k-Outhern India. In the Punjab and North-West Prontier Province 
they are a normal feature in the marketing of cattle only. 

(1) Village markets, shandies, penths and hats. 


The most common type of periodical market is the weekly bazaar 
known as such in Central India after the day of the week on which 
it is held, as ^ shandy in Southern India, as a hat in Bengal and as a 
hat or pert'th in the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa. This 
type of market may be held once, twice or even thrice a week. Their 
existence is due to the nature of certain rural areas in which the 
peasants are cut off from the towns on account of defective com- 
muiiicatioiis and who live in rural isolation. In Bengal and the 
adjacent parts of Bihar, United Provinces and Assam for example, 
village settlements are scattered and eonsequently the concentration 
of a trading element is absent. These conditions favour the periodi- 
cal market system under which itinerant traders are brought to serve 
as a link between the peasant and his market. These markets are 
regularly attended by such traders and a large proportion of the 
agricultural produce brought in by growers findrs its way .into the 
hands of these people. In the areas -of intensive cultivation of wheat 
the concentrated village settlement usually predominates and in these 
parts the periodical markets, when held, are centres of retail trade 
only. At shandies and hats a wide range of articles of domestic 
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Qoii>‘3uinptioE is always available for sale, e.g.^ food grains, ods^ds, 
fruits, vegetables, tobacco, spices, gur (unrefined sugar), provisions, 
cloth, silver, hardware, trinkets, etc. 

In addition to being a place of trade the periodical market is 
often an important feature in the social life of the rural community. 
As a rule the days on which the markets are held are eliosen with 
a view to avoid clashing with one another so that itinerant traders 
can make the rounds of each market. Periodical markets are usually 
held in the open or in groves by road-sides in important localities 
situated centrally. They may have semi-permanent sheds with thatched 
or tiled roofing and beaten earth flooring as in Assam, Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, and the United Provinces. In certain parts, however, only 
a few permanent shopis exist for retailing articles of common use in 
the villages such as kerosene oil, salt, pulses, pur, sweets, hidis^ betel- 
nuts, etc. Proximity to a drinking water well is a general feature 
of such inarkets. 

Melas or fairs , — In addition to these periodical village markets 
there are quite a large number of fairs associated with, important 
religious festivals where c'onsiderable quantities of agricultural pro- 
duce change hands. At Karauli, in Rajputana, for example, a large 
volume of business is transacted during the SIvh Eafrl nida wliieh 
lasts for about a fortnight and the State exempts commodities iiandied 
at the mela from the normal customs dues. The commodities sold in 
this fair are cattle, cloth and groceries. In the larger melas local 
authorities frequently make special arrangements I'egarding the land, 
layout and accommodation for those attending. 

(2) Secondary MAEKms. 

Many of the older inland markets whicli grew up during the last 
century consist of shops arranged on both sides of a road (bazaar). 
Examples of these are to^ be seen throughout the United Provinces, 
Central India, Bombay and Bihar where they are known as galas. In 
the old-established markets at Gawnpore and elsewhere the pavements 
in front of the shops may be 40 or 50 feet wide. On these |)avements 
the produce is exhibited for sale in heaps of varying sizes. Clean- 
ing and weighing of wheat and other manipiilatioiKs also lake |)lace 
there, under the eyes of the arhatiyas. The shops reseuible barracks 
with raised brick and cement platfoims and split bamboo and tiled 
roofs. There is an open space in front of the slio]).s w^here the pro- 
duce is assembled before it is taken over by the goladar. 

There are certain objectionable features associated with these 
older markets. For example, the situation of the shops on a public 
thoroughfare, and with inadequate open space frequently precludes 
all attempts at handling or cleaning the produce on the spot without 
impeding and disorganising traffic. Where these conditions prevail 
a piece of waste land or unoccupied ground on the outskirts of tlm 
town is often used for parking carts and pa<.'k animals bringing pro- 
duce from the villages. Buyers, brokei*s and otlier members of the 
trading community proceed to this place, generally in the forenoon, 
and after the day’s bargaining has been concluded the various lots 
which have changed hands are taken by the sellers to the buyers’ 



godowns for delivery. If disputes occur, as they ofteii do, — ^parti- 
cularly over the teiiis of ref ration (Ji;arda)— the seller is placed at 
a disadvantage as it is usually late in the day when deliveries are 
taken. In the event of the seller disagreeing with the allowance 
insisted on by the buyer or his arhatiyd it is very difficult for him 
to remove his goods, find aceommodatidh for himself and his animals 
during the night and re-oifer his produce at the next day’s market. 
At other places where markets are congested numbers of arJiatiyas 
Ivhose business premises are in the town itself, have for convenience 
built godowns or store-houses outside the town close to the place 
Inhere the village carts assemble. At Cawnpore, for instance, the cuiti- 
vator-sellers are required, by long usage, to give delivery at the 
buyer’s godowns which may in some eases be three, four or even five 
miles away from the locality where the carts assemble. The bargain 
having been concluded the kachcha arhatiya sends his weighmen 
along with one or more labourers, often women, to accompany 
the cart to the buyer’s premises. Should the buyer disapprove the 
quality of the purchase and demand a greater allowance for refrac- 
tion than had been provisioiiaiiy settled when the bargain was origi- 
nally struck the cultivator has little option but to agree, as, having 
wasted the greater portion of the day and proceeded for a considerable 
distance, it would be well-nigh impossible for him to return in time to 
the market, and he must needs wait till next day to sell his produce. 

In contrast with these markets which appear to have just 
' ^ happened ” the modern mancUs of the Punjab and Western United 
Provinces where wheat, other food grains, oilseeds and cotton are 
sold in the same market, and the regulated cotton markets established 
in Bombay, Berar (Central Provinces), Hyderabad and a few other 
Indian States, have some semblance of order and system. The 
general classification under which the markets have been grouped does 
not entirely apply to many of the markets in Northern India. It is 
difficult to draw a line of distinction between these various classes 
in the Punjab and in many parts of the United Provinces. At most, 
the distinction, is one of degree and in many eases it is impossible to 
differentiate. There is, for example, no central market in the Punjab 
wliicli is not also a primary market. 

The mandis of Northern India as a rule are regular wholesale 
markets, grain being the main produce handled. They are a com- 
paratively new feature and date back not more than 40 or 50 years. 
In the Punjab, for example, there are 117 markets of which 77 are 
miinieipalities, 25 small towns, and 15 notified areas. All have tele- 
graph and postal facilkies and 81 markets are’ also on the telephone 
system. These rnandis vary in size. In some cases the area enclosed 
may be as mucli as four or five acres, in others a few hundred squar® 
yards. They are almost invariably built in the form of a square, 
each side of the quadrangle having a gateway, and are generally 
situated within easy reach of the railway station. Normally these 
mai*]^ets are enclosed by buildings composed of the shops, houses, etc., 
of the dealer.s and commission agents on the three or four sides of 
the quadrangle, a wide brick pavement being provided in front of 
the rows of the shops for unloading, sampling, cleaning, weighing and 
bagging of the grain and other prodnee coming into the market. In 
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front of tlie pavement, there is occasionally a metalled road sufficiently 
vvide for the parking of carts but this is by no means the rule and the 
centre or enclosed area is generally kachdia, ie.^ the groinid being 
levelled off, without any top-dressing of stone or flags. In the dry 
season the mandis are, in consequence, very dusty and in the inonsoon 
the water does not always drain off rapidly, large pools being formed 
in the hollows. Within the quadrangle there may be one or two 
wells for watering animals and a few trees for shade. 

As soon as the producer or petty merchant brings a (and load of 
wheat into the mandi he makes for the shop of the kachcha urhatiija 
with whom he generally deals. His cart is parked as mair to the sliop 
as possible and the goods are either left in the cart or duatped and 
exposed for sale on the pavement. In most cases the cleaning or 
manipulation of the wheat, prior to delivery, takes place on the pave- 
ment or plinth in front of the arhaiiya's shop which consists of two 
storeys as a rule (see plate facing page 120). On the ground floor 
facing the front pavement is a verandah. Bcihind the verandah are 
one or two rooms in which a portion of floor is raised and mixl as 
office by the arhatiya. The back rooms may look on to a small 
enclosed courtyard and tJie accommodation at" the rear of tint iioii.se 
is generally used for goring agricultural j)roduee. The arhaliyu 
and his family often live over the shoj) (see plate facing page 120). 

The efficiency of a market lies mainly in the trading conveniences 
and facilities which it provides for the speedy determination of 
prices— which should be uniform for the same quality of produce— 
and for the easy and economical handling of the goods brought into 
it. In those markets where the shops and godowns of both sellers and 
buyers, are situated in tlie heart of the city or town, or are far from 
the railway stations or docks, the costs of a.ssemblirisr and distribution 
are relatively high. In addition, the inconvenience caused to the 
trading public may be considerable and the conditiori.s are sueh as to 
foster malpractices on the part of ]es.s reputable traders. Further 
the weighmen and other lahourers who would, if the market in-j were 
centralised, be able to cope with many carts daily, are unable to 
handle more than a' few. Some one Uivioiisly has to i)ay for this 
waste of time and effort and, as will be seen from tbe comparative lisl 
of market charges given later, the producer-seller bears the brunt of 
the heavier charges in the badly organised markets. 

The markets of the Punjab Canal colonies, similar market.s in 
toe west of the United Provinces and a few types of gunj and Jiiarlcet 
premises maintained by local authorities and market eommitlees in 
the Central Provinces and Berar are a distinct improvement over the 
old type. 

(3) Teemtnad maekets. 

_ The chief functions of the port markets are concerned with distri- 
bution and are more suitably dealt with later. They may, however 
for convenience, be_ briefly referred to here. Wheat arr'ive.s at the 
ports by rail pr sea in bags and is stored temporarily in large godowns 
or_ sheds or warehouses, owned by the port authorities in close proxi- 
TOtyto the docks. If- the goods are destined for consumption locally 
they are often removed to private godowns near the docks and railway 
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goods yards. The shops and offices of the merchants are not neces- 
sarily so situated as to be near their stocks. 

At, Karachi the merchants^ shops are located in the neighbourhood 
of i^uiider Road one of the main arteries of that city while their 
stocLs are usually at the Thole Produce Yard a mile or so away, or at 
Kiainari, three miles off. Until recently the common meeting ground 
in the mornings used to be a small public park but since the Karachi 
Imiian Alereiiants’ As>soeiation has ineorpox'ated a commodious pro- 
duce exchange hall in its new building (see plate on the opposite 
page) a much, more satisfactory market now exists for the conduct 
of spot and forward transactions. However, the volume of business 
done over the teieplione in Karachi is probably in excess of the 
amount of business actually transacted by personal contact. 

In Bombay the produce business is not centred in any one place. 
There are five markets in whicli, grain and oilseeds are traded. The 
spot market is concentrated round Dana Bunder quite close to the 
docks in lai'ge puhiic warehouses and in private godowns. Nearby 
are the premises of the Grain Merchants^ Association, one of the 
oldest institutions of its kind in India having been founded some 
fifty years ago. Primarily a spot market, it ofifers facilities for 
hedging transactions, particularly for oilseeds. Further away at 
Kalbadevi the Marwadi Chamber of Commerce is a controlling 
f actor ill the futures ” trade in wheat (and linseed). This associa- 
tion lias no trading hall at present. Its members and brokers con- 
gregate at the premises of the Grain and Seeds Brokers’ Association, 
a few hundred yards off, and trading takes place there. This has 
long been recognised as an unsatisfactory arrangement as apart from 
lack of eontro! over trading hours, which are ofiSeially 11-30 a.m. to 
5-30 F.M. and froia 8 p,m. to 10 p.m. the trading space is very cramped 
rasiilting in an overflow on to the street causing inconvenience and 
obstriietion to the public. A new building nearby is now under 
construction which it is hoped will be completed in 1937. This will 
provide am file facilities for a trading ring and for the accommodation 
of members’ offices, etc., soniewdiat on the lines of the Karachi Indian 
Merchants Association’s new building. The Seeds Traders’ Associa- 
tion haudh^s oilseeds only and its functioning will be discussed in 
another report. 

Jn Calcutta, a large proportion of local stocks of 'wheat are stored 
at Kidderfmre in the Port Commissioners’ godowns adjacent to the 
docks some 4 or 5 miles from the heart of the business quarter. At 
Howrah, Uie main railway terminus of the East Indian Rail^vay, the 
Railway <'om|)any lias also provided a shed with corrugated iron 
roofs and eemmit floors 'which is used as a Grain Market to whicli 
merchants and brokers belonging to the Indian Produce Association 
are supposed to be allowed free admission. Actually, however, any 
trader may enter the market. Brokers in possession of the railway 
receipts are entitled to draw a sample of about i seer from the 
relative consignments on the basis of which ready transactions are 
made. Rates which vary according to the point of delivery are 
settled und(U' the purdah or cover vsystem. Brokers are not allowed 
to remove llie sam|>les, but have to leave them in the shed for collection 
by file railway .staff. These samples are periodically auctioned on 
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behalf of the railway by a local firm of auctioneers and the proceeds 
credited to ihe railway. The hours of business in this market are 
from 4 to 5-30 P.ii, The Calcutta Grain, Bice and Seeds 
Association which is composed of about 180 members — mostly 
brokers— oifers facilities for “ futures ’’ trading in wheat and linseed 
only. As at tlie majority of other exchanges the actual aniouni of 
wheat which changes hands in this association forms a very small 
proportion of the total volume of trading. Owing to the iiieonyenient 
distances separating the offices or shops of the nierchmits, business is 
mainly transacted over the telephone. There is a similar organma- 
tion known as the Indian Produce Association with a large member- 
ship of grain and seed merehant»s of the Bara Bazaar locality in 
Calcutta. Unlike the Calcutta Grain, Rice and Seeds Association no 
actual transactions take place under the auspices of the Indian 
Produce Association. Business is transacted between members 
through brokers at the Bast Indian Railway goods shed in the 
Howrah Grain market. No records of business transactions are kept 
by this Association, the parties maintaining such records themselves. 
All disputes arising out of the business transacted by the members 
are referred to the Association for settlement by arbitration. 

(4) OWNEBSHIP AND CONTROIi. 

A large number of the grain market places in India are owned 
privately, a.p., at Nankana Sahib, Karnal, Delhi, Ghaziabad, Benares 
Lucknow (Daligunj), etc., and the premises situated in them are let 
out by their owners on monthly terms, on. long or short leases to 
traders, brokers and, occasionally to owners of small power driven 
flour mills (chakkis) . In Delhi, for example, there are^six ])roduee 
markets — all privately owned— situated witliin the raunlc‘i|>al limits 
in various parts of the city. None are large and, in point of size, 
cannot be compared with any of the Canal Colony markets of the 
Punjab. In 1935 several small electrically operated stone mills were 
operating in some of these markets. 

In the Punjab the shop and godown sites in the Canal Colony 
marl^ets were originally auctioned and the buildings now erected on 
them belong to the owners. The open square or inner f)ortion of the 
quadrangle is, however, Government land. The municipalities are 
generally responsible for the cleanliness of those markets which are 
situated along public thoroughfares but arrangements for sanitation 
and. conservancy are supposed to be carried out by the tenants or 
owners of private markets. As a rule these conditions are dcfdorably 
unsatisfactory — particularly so in congested areas in large towns. In 
old settlements, however, at Jhang (Punjab), for example, the iriarket 
is under the control of the District Board which is responsi!)Ie for 
sanitation and lighting of the market premises. A certain sum is 
charged by the Government on account of proprietory right.s. An 
interesting feature of these markets is that no octroi or terminal tax 
is levied on the produce brought in. The District Board levies a 
hasiyat (property) tax. A similar system exists in certain parts in 
Assam. At Goalpara, for instance, no octroi or terminal tax is levied 
by the Municipal Committee on goods brought into the mimicipal 
limits. The municipality charges a house tax on the atmual rental 
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value oi tlie holding and a licence fee from the za/rmndar who owns 
the local market. The zemindar in his turn leases out the market om 
an annual basis. The lessee is authorised to collect the tolls for 
letting out the stalls and shops and in practice, collects such dues on a 
daily basis. The toll rates are Be. 0-0-3 to Ee. 0-0-9 per day for 
stalls in the open and Re. 0-1-0 to Re. 0-1-9 per day for shops. 

In the United Provinces some markets, e.g,f Basti and Nawgarh 
are owned by zamindars who charge a fee (zamindari) from those 
using the market. This charge may range from 3 to 6 annas per 
cart of 16 maunds. In certain districts in the United Provinces, 
however, the entire market place is leased out with authority to the 
lessee to collect tolls. Again, in other areas the shops and stalls are 
rented out on monthly or annual basis. In Bihar, the golas are 
owned by the zamindars and goladars are required to pay the usual 
rent to the owner. In certain cases, however, the tolls are directly 
levied by the land owner or by a person who holds a lease from him. 
In Bengal the sites of the or markets are almost invariably owned 
by zamindars or land owners. All traders using the hat have to pay 
a toll. In addition a small charge in kind is levied and collected by 
the owner of the market place, sometimes through a contractor or toll 
collector for the ptirpose of keeping it clean. 

In Bombay, and in the Central and the United Provinces the 
market sites in some of the Municipal towms and Notified Areas are 
owned and administered- by the Local Boards. At Saugor, in the 
Central Provinces, for instance, the Budhwari Ba^zaar (held every 
Wednesday) where agricultural commodities such as food grains, 
groundnuts, vegetables and fruits, spices, gnr, sugar and sweets, etc., 
are sold, is organised under municipal control. It is held on nasul - 
land for which the municipality pays a nominal sum of Rs. 100 to Lie 
Government annually. The municipality has put up stalls and has 
also provided long strips of open space for displaying goods, on the 
ground. In the ease of open sites, rents are levied on the basis of 
area, e,g., 3 pies per 10 square feet, 6 pies per 11 to 20 square feet 
and 1 anna for areas over 20 square feet per bazaar day. The stalls 
are let out on a monthly rental basis, varying between Rs. 2-0-0 and 
Rs. 4-0-0 per month accordinjg to the situation of the stall. The muni- 
cipality maintains roads running through the bazaar and arranges 
for the upkeep of public latrines. The municipality issues licences 
to the local brokers and weighmen. The weights and scales are tested 
by the miinieipality before issuing licences. Excepting vegetables, 
all commodities are subject to an octroi charge. 

At Surat (Bombay), the boi'ough municipal bye-laws provide 
for inspection and 'superintendence of public as well as private 
markets and the issuing of annual licences and daily permits to persons 
desirous of selling commodities in the municipal markets. In certain 
municipalities in the Central Provinces all arrivals are cessed at 2 
annas per cart or 6 pies per pack animal. The income thus derived 
is spent partly on market sanitation and upkeep as well as on the 
maintenance of roads, schools, etc. Municipal authorities have power 
to frame bye-laws, which are subject to confirmation by the Local 
Government for mspection and regulation of the markets and for 
levying fees for the use of buildings and places therein. It does not, 
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however, seem that the markets established under such authority are 
as effectively controlled as they are in the ease of the rej^*ulated 
markets, since the interests of the growers are not represented on their 
market committees and they are mostly treated by the miinicipaiity 
as a source of revenue. In the regulated markets which are compara- 
tively few, and are to be found only in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies, the Central Provinces and Berar, and Hyderabad and 
a few Indian States such as Dewas (Junior), Eaoidtirg and Faridkot, 
a certain amount of revenue is derived by the local aiitiiorities from 
market fees, and the licensing of lookers, arhatUjas and wxdgliirien 
and is utilised for laying out and maintenance of the market vai*d 
and other premises and in the inspection, control and regulation of 
market practices including standardisation of weights and measures. 

(5) Area seb^oed by wholesale MARiacTS. 

This factor depends on the facilities for communication and trans- 
port which exist in the locality and also on the preponderance of cash 
crops. In the Punjab and the United Provinces where comm tin iea- 
tions are better than in most areas, markets in the siirplus wheat tracts 
may on occasions draw their supplies from a radius of about 20 miles. 
An economic enquiry in the Punjab a few years ago, however, showed 
that the majority of sellers came from villages within a radius of 
about 10 miles and this condition may be said to hold good to-da}^ 

On account of the peculiar communications in Central India 
the area served by the important market of Indore was found to 
extend to more than 100 miles in certain directions. 

In the Central Provinces there exists at least one large -wholesale 
market in every district and in the dense wheat producing districts 
such as Juhbulpur and Hoshangahad where many of the road.s are 
metalled, there are five or six markets in each. Villages are generally 
not more than 8 miles from a market town.* Kegulated markets such 
as the Amraoti Cotton Market and the Nagpur Cotton Market, which 
are under municipal control draw their supplies from villages as far 
as 40 to 50 miles away. 

Areas served by the Port markets are naturally very extensive. 
Wheat is carried to Calcutta from the Punjab by rail over 1,300 to 
1,400 miles whereas the average lead to Karachi from this provim.^e 
is probably not less than 700 miles. The Delhi areaf which is almost 
equidistant from the three ports of Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta, 
sends wheat, on occasions, over a distance of 900 miles to these sea 
ports. 

(6) REGimATlH) MABKET^^ 

In certain markets in Northern India standardisation of market 
charges and practices has been carried out by the local trade asso- 
ciations and merchants’ committees or pamckayal^^ of which typirail 
examples are Amritsar and Lyallpur in the Punjab and ITa])ur and 
Muzaffarnagar in the United Provinces. Although there is no 
representation of producers’ interests on such associations and 

^Census of India 1921, Tol. XI. 

f Including part of the west of the United Provinces, Eastern and 
South-eastern Punjab. 
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panchayatSf the fixation of charges and market practices has 
nndoubtedly gone a long way tow^ards minimising malpractices. Some 
attempt has also been made to establish by law regulated markets 
where the interests of the cultivators can be protected and to lessen 
the opportunity for malpractices, such as wrong weighmeiits, undue 
deductions in weight, price reductions by going back on the original 
terms of the bargain, as well as to reduce the multiplicity of trade 
ailowanees, marketing charges, etc. 

Eeguiated markets, where market charges are clearly specified 
and trade practices duly controlled by market committees fully repre- 
sentative of all the interests concerned, are found in centres adminis- 
tered under the provisions of the Bombay Cotton Markets Act, 1927, 
and the Hyderabad Agricultural Markets Act (1929-30). Both of 
these Acts require that not less than half of the committee members 
be elected by the growers. There is also a provision for official and 
local authority representation. The Madras Commercial Crops 
Markets Act, 1933, is framed on the same lines. Provision is made 
for growers’ representation and for the licensing of brokers and 
weighmen and for the control of weights, the fixation of price in public 
and the keeping of returns or accounts in such a way as to render 
their submission practicable, daily or monlfhly, as the Market Act 
may require. At present the Act is enforced in one market only at 
Tirupur in the Coimbatore district with effect from 1st January 1936, 
and applies only to cotton. The market committee consists of 10 
elected and 2 nominated members. Twenty-nine regulated cotton 
markets also exist in the Central Provinces and in Berar of which 
Amraoti, Akola, Yeotmal, Akot and Khamgaon are probably the most 
important. These markets operate under the rules of the Berar 
Cotton and Grain Markets Law, 1897, which is similar in the main 
to the Bombay Cotton Markets Act. Although the Act bears the title 
grain ” it was found that its rules are only applied to grain in 
three small markets, viz., Dattapur, Pimpalner and Chandur. At 
Akola the grain market is situated in the heart of the towm at some 
distance from the cotton market and does not come under the Act. 
The Central Provinces Agricultural Produce Market Act, 1935, has 
therefore been devised to apply the principle of regulation to all the 
grain markets in that province. ‘ This measure emerged as law in 
November 1935 and is also modelled on filie lines of legislation already 
in force in Bombay and elsewhere. It is intended to supersede the 
management of markets by local bodies such as municipalities, which 
has not proved as efficient as independent management, by market 
committees fully representative of all local interests. 

The layout of a typical regulated market also shows that much 
can be done under an organised system of markets. At Amraoti in 
the Berar, for instance, there is a cotton market established by the 
cotton market eommittee. Its area is 600 ft. X 600 ft., enclosed by 
a pahha wall on all sides with, six gates so that the cotton carts may 
come in by the tw^o gates and go out by the other four so as to avoid 
congestion. There are two main metalled roads and five branches 
within the marketing yard. There are two long sheds with corru- 
gated sheet roofing and brick flooring to provide shelter for the culti- 
vators, and another shed for the brokers. A water cistern for 
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' drinking wator and two cattle troughs are provided within the 

market yard. Other buildings accommodate the olhce of the com- 
mittee and the residence of its stalf. The outstanding feature of the 
market is that ample space for parking carts and assembling of 
persons exists for transacting business under clean and suniuir}' 
conditions. 

The comparative meiits and demerits of the various iorms oi 
markets will be discussed in greater detail in a special report on the 
subject. It is sutheient to mention here that, on the wiiole, tlie regu- 
■ lation of markets has effected a certain amount of control la tiie 

; ‘ matter of market practices, market charges, brokerage {‘.orunussion 

and trade allowances as well as sale operations. 


Market committees which exercise control ov(‘r the rcgulaied 
markets are empowered to issue licences to brokers and weigiimen 
and to cause weights and scales to be iiispecied through duly 
authorised members and inspectors especially appointed ior tiie 
purpose. Any dispute arising out of business transactions eii'ected 
within the area of operation of the market is subject to scttieiiient 
through arbitration by the Disputes Sub-Committee. Witii a. view 
to facilitate transactions and to avoid disputes a sj'stem of written 
contract between buyers and sellers has been introduced. Tiie agree- 
ment contains the details of each transaction such as the name ol: the 
seller and his address, number of carts sold, name of the buyer, rale 
per candy or hojha, date oi transaction, signature of the arhaUyaf 
signature of the committee’s employee and that of the purcliaser. 
Under the terms of the contract, the purchaser agrees that in the 
event of his refusal to take the seller’s cotton at the price agreed upon, 
when it comes to him to be unloaded, the matter shall be referred to 
the committee appointed lor the purpose whose decision sJiall be 
binding on him. 




By the end of 1935, the Hyderabad Agricultural Markets Act 
(1929-30), had been applied to nine towns. This Act has been 
largely modelled on the Bombay Cotton Markets Act, 1927, and the 
produce brokers are obliged under the bye-laws of the local market 
committee to follow exactly the same procedure in regard to wheat 
and other crops as is observed by the cotton markets in Bombay. 
When the goods have been weighed by licensed weiglimen a receipt 
is given to the seller with all the above-mentioned details. Wlien 
the produce is sold the broker again passes the slip in which iuli 
details in regard to the rates, marketing charges, weight, etc., are 
noted. Copies of these slips (locally known as pattis) are sent to 
the office of the Market Committee for reference in case of disputes. 
The Act has been in force at Eaicliur for too short a period to enable 
any definite conclusions to be drawn as regards the effect of these 
reforms. One effect, however, is already apparent. A large nuin- 
ber of sellers used formerly to store their produce in the godowns 
of their arhatiyas, A good proportion of the produce so stored 
belonged to village merchants or w'ell-to-do cuItivator>s. The produce 
was not weighed before being deposited in the godowns of the 
arlmtiya nor was it customary for a proper receipt 1o be passed to 
the owner. The bags were stacked separately and marked \vitli the 
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name of the owner and if desired an advance of anything from 50 to 
70 per cent, of the value was made by the arhaiiya. The owner of 
the produce was kept informed of price fluctuations from time to 
time and it was alleged during the course of this enquiry that the 
produce was sold only on receipt of specific instructions .from the 
owners. It Was found, however, that frequently the arhatiyas sold 
their clients^ produce at their owm discretion, such sales taking place 
for deliveiy ex store after the goods had been examined on the spot 
by buyers. Under the new conditions it appeared that the popu- 
larity of the godown system has decreased and a large number of 
sellers now prefer to sell their produce immediately. 

0. — Market functionaries. 

Before considering the methods of sale and the market practices: 
obtaining in various types of markets, it may be appropriate to 
describe briefly the more important functionaries who operate in the 
markets. The arliaUya has already been described, but in addition 
there are three others of importance. These are (1) the dalal or 
broker, (-20 the tola or weighman, and (3) the palledan or raarket 
labourers. 

(1) The date? OR BROKER. 

This is usually a person of modest means, generally a member of 
one of the trading communitie>s. He is met with in practically 
every market, but more specially at the ports and in the larger 
centres of trade. Occasionally a large firm may combine brokering 
with its other activities, but this is a comparatively rare occurrence 
except possibly at the ports. In almost all upcountry assembling 
markets, the broker maintains no establishment. He has no stock-in- 
trade and has an insignificant amount of clerical labour to under- 
take. His chief function is to bring buyers and sellers together 
and he achieves his purpose by personal calls and by constant use of 
the telephone Where available. In those assembling markets in 
which a broker, by custom, forms an essential link bet-ween the 
buyer and seller lie generally represents the buyer wdiile in ^ the dis- 
tributing markets, in consuming .centres, he may represent either the 
buyer or the seller according to the circumstances. In some of the 
primary markets the broker assumes the role of a kaclicJia arhaiiya 
and thus negotiates on behalf of the seller, as, for instance, at Banda 
ill the United Provinces. In this role he aXse functions as a weigh- 
maii and may therefore be knowm as dandidar. The broker’s 
remuneration or fee is known throughout India as dalali. Its amount 
is discussed in a subsequent section dealing wuth market charges. 

(2) The OR. weighman. 

Til certain markets w^eiglmien form a distinct class or ^ com- 
munity of tlieir own and pursue no occupation other than weighing. 
In other markets they are employed by arhatiyas who may also use 
their services as messengers, etc. The hachcha arhatiyas themselves 
may, as already stated, attend to the weighing of produce. In certain 
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markets of Berar * in Central Indiat Hyderabad| the weigiimen 
are licensed and have to conform to cliai^ts. 

charge for weighment is known everywhere as tarn. 

(3) Palledwr ob hanmal. 

These are names given to market labourers. Some ^ 

their own while others are in the employ of arhaliya». Unj |.tr 
form various functions relating to the handling of the produce such 
L untoading the cart, cleaning and dressing the produce usmstiug 
in weighing, bagguig, stitching_ the mouths of bags, .slat.kuig, 1 1.. 
In most of the markets their wages are known as pa.lvuan o 
hammoH mi are fixed by trade custom and long usage. 

(4) Othees. 

Certain other functionaries such as wateman, sweeper, watch- 
man, cook, etc., are part and parcel of the market .system 
Thev serve the merchants and their clients m a number of Mays 
although they are not strictly speaking directly concerned with the 
transaction of business. In markets having gram trade ussoeiatums 
or market pmchayats^ which have fixed market eliarge.s ^ 
functionaries are paid by the arhatiyas. In the large majonty of 
the other markets in which organised trading does not e.\isl. umluc- 
tions are made from the sellers, often in quite considerable amounts 
for the purpose of their remuneration. Mention mighty also be 
made of the munim, the mhaiiy a’ s clerk or accountant. This i unc- 
tionary is usually emplo/ed on a fixed_ salary but in a number of 
markets in the eastern parts of the United Provinces jind ,m lai 
a charge known as TOMKi'mi is recovered From the seller, and occa- 
sionally from the buyer. 

D. — ^Market practices. 


(1) Genkkal. 

In the majority of the upcountry markets the niarket practices 
have the sanction of long usage and tradition. During^ this survey 
it Avas found that local customs did not differ greatly in principle 
from one province or State to another, but there were considerable 
variations in detail. Market legislation, mainly in respect of 
cotton, in parts of the Bombay Presidency, in Hyderabad FDecciiii;- 
and in Berar (Central Provinces) lias in many resjiects impruyed 
conditions by specifying the various market charges and licensing 
market functionaries, ete. Some measure of success _ has also 
attended the efforts of a number of grain trade associations or 
“ futures ” exchanges in Northern India to standardise local market 
charges while in the Central Provinces progress has been made in 
the s"ame direction in some of the markets eontrolled by local aidlio- 
rities. The number of instances in which any material impnn'e- 
ment has been made are, however, comparatively few and in the 
great majority of markets the same old general and ill-defined cu.s- 
toms prevail. 

Before the seller actually reaches the market he is more often 
than not accosted on the road or at the terminal tax or octroi posts 


"^Akola, Amraoti. 


tDewas, Bhopal. 


lAuraagabad, Jalna, Handed. 
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on the border of the municipal area by touts employed by the kaolicha 
arhatiyas. These may be specially employed for the purpose or are 
more frequently employees, of the arhatiya, as for example, his munim. 
Those cultivators who are recognised as being regular patrons of the 
market are generally spared the attentions of the arhatiya^s agents 
but the competition to secure a new client is very keen. Every in- 
ducement is held out to a new comer to patronise this or that 
arhaUya and in Delhi it is quite common for the arhatiyas^ agents 
to pay the terminal tax, to be adjusted later, on behalf of the culti- 
vator and relieve him of as much trouble as possible with the terminal 
tax officials in. order to secure or retain his custom. The same proce- 
dure is followed throiigiioiit the length and breadth of the country. 
In Burma, for example, the merehants at Taungyi in the Boiitliem 
Shan States send their touts every morning 2 or 3 miles along tiie 
roads to meet the carts bringing rice for sale and for this service 
they are paid 2 annas per 100 baskets of business secured. 

Tolls, in the shape of terminal tax or octroi duty, are levied on 
most commodities or produce arriving wnthin the limits of niiini- 
cipalities and notified areas. These are a source of much irritation. 
They are expensive to collect and their incidence is inequitable as 
they are levied mainly on bulk or some arbitrary classification and 
not on value. Moreover it is unusual for the cultivator or trader 
bringing his produce to the marl^et to escape payment of the gratifi- 
cation significantly known almost everywhere as mamuV^ ot 
mmnuU^\ ie., something quite ordinaiy, to the municipal post 
staff. The range of these tolls, in different localities, is given later. 

Having entered the precincts of the town the cultivator or trader, 
if he is a regular proceeds to his usual If a new 

comer, he is accompanied by the arhaUya/s tout or agent %vho has 
solicited his patronage and who takes him along to his eiiiployer's 
shop. 

(2) Hours OF BUSINESS. 



Seller>s generally reach the market an hour or two before trading 
starts. If the goods are in bulk, as is usual, the interval may be 
employed in preparing it for sale, i.e*, sieving it ‘where mixed, parking 
the carts, watering the draught animals or cooking the .morning 
meal — especially where the carts have come from a long distance. 
Gultivator-sellers, whose villages are within a few miles from the 
assembling centre, usually prepare their food at home and bring it 
■ with them. 

< The hours of business in the different markets vary. In the 

Punjab, trade starts at 7 a.m. in the Ferozepur district. In Lyall- 
pur the market opens at 10 a.m. wffiile at Ghakjhumra, a few miles 
away, trade begins in the early afternoon. In most of the markets 
of the United Provinces it is customary for dealings to commence in 
. ^ the early morning and finish by about noon. The afternoons are 

devoted to taking delivery and settling the accounts of the morning 
transactions. In the Central Provinces and Bombay the day \s 
actual trading finishes in the forenoon, deliveries and accounts ocen- 
pying the re>st of the daylight hours. This division of the average 
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day’s programme seems to be fairly universal anf is probably the 

bei under the circumstances as it enables the 

market in the early morning and be back m hi» viiidt,e , ■ - 

Several factors, ho'wever, tend to delay or prolong the markeling 
process It has been observed particularly in Northern India that m 
the cold weather buyers do not usually appear until the sun is \ eil 
up say, about 10 o’clock, so that the paucity of buyers and Jo w 
market may often detain the seller for more than a day, unless ho 
hands the wheat over to the arhatiya for subsequent 
obtains an advane^-usually 70 per cent, of its 
to the viUage. During the hot weather on the othci hand 
synchronises with the harvest rush of amvaLs, there is great aotivitv 
in the early morning and dealers are always anxious to conclude 
their business before the heat of the day. Business is therefore often 
over before noon. 

(3) Methods of sale. 

Before the wheat is offered for sale it is generally emptied out 
of the cart and heaped on the pavement or plinth in tront of the 
■arhatiya’ s shop. In this the seller is usually helped by one or othci 
of the arhatiya’s labourers, who also assist him to dress over the 
heap roughly by removing the chaff and larger inipurities on the 
surface (see plate facing jiage 153). In many markets, _ as for 
example, Gojra, Toba Tek Singli, in the Punjab Canal Colonies, where 
arrivals during the height of the season are too large to be accommo- 
dated on the pavement in front of the arhihyax’ shops, some ot the 
produce may lie in the carts. With the exception, however, of the 
short post-harvest rush of arrivals the custom in most markms is to 
exhibit the wheat in heaps on the ground. In some markets, c.ff., 
Ghaziabad and Gawnpore in the western and cenlral districts ot the 
United Provinces, only produce brought by pack animals is heaped, 
and wheat brought in carts is sold by the cartload without the g()ods 
being unloaded. This also appears to be the system in bmd and m 
parts of Bihar. After sale the cart is sent to the buyer s godown 
where delivery is eventually given. In Central India the carts are 
not usually unloaded until the contents are sold, but in the Central 
Provinces the wheat is generally emptied from the cart and heaped 
before the arhatiya’s &ia\\ or shop. Ordinarily each heap is auctioned 
separately and knocked down to the highest bidder. 

Of the two systems of taking delivery (a) at the kacJicha 
arhatiya’s shop and (b) at the buyer’s godown, the latter in theop 
is more economical as the buyer is thereby saved eertain expenses the 
benefit of which could be passed on to the enltivator-seller in an 
enhanced price. Under present conditions, however, where cases of 
false weighments, disputes about harda (refraction) allowances and 
other malpractices are by no means uncommon, it is not so and tlm 
interests of the cultivator-seller are on the whole better protected if 
delivery is made in the presence of the arhatiya or his representa- 
tive. 

^nder the Bombay Markets Act power has been given to the Market 
Committees to regulate hours of business. 
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' Rates are fixed and transactions conclnded^by one of tlie three 
methods, (a) under cover (h) by auction,’ and (c) by private 
treaty,. 

(a) In the first method’’^ the buyer or his broker clasps the hand 
of the under cover of a cloth,. -usually a smalL towel or a 

dhoti and by pressing the fingers indicates the rate he is prepared to 
pay. This primitive system' prevails practically throughout the / 
entire country, nnd at many of the .largest markets in 'Northern 
India such as Lyallpur and Amritsar in the Punjab and Hathras in 
the United Provinces. It is also the normal method of sale in 
Indore (Central India) and at Itarsi and Harda in, the Iloshang- 
abad district of the Central Provinces;. The method of settling 
rates under the purdah system may be either by single bid or 
repeated bids. The single bid system prevails at Lyallpur, Gojra 
and a few other markets and was obviously designed to save time 
as very large quantities of wheat arrive daily duri:^ the season. 
Repeated bids are, however, customary at the majority of the 
markets in the Punjab. One offer only is allowed in a number of 
Central Provinces markets where the cover system prevaik. At 
Kareli the arhatiya announces the name of the highest bidder who 
then declares his offer. At Itarsi the arhaiiya himself announces the 
name of the buyer and the rate. 


(5) In the auction system, a comparatively recent development, 
the prospective buyers declare their bids aloud to the auctioneer who 
may either be the arhatiya or broker and the goods are eventually 
sold to the highest bidder. The auction system prevails in the south 
of India generally, in the large western markets of the United Pro- 
vinces, Hapur, Muzaffarnagar, etc., and in some of the east and 
central districts of the Punjab such as Ferpzepore, Moga, etc, 
(see plate facing page 153). Although the auction system is more 
common in the Central Provinces the cover system is largely in vogue 
in the Hoshangabad and Jubbulpore districts. A modified form of the 
auction system exists at Pipariya where the arhaiiya takes a sample of 
the goods round to the various buyers and solicits their bids. In some 
„ markets, e.p-, Drug, and Rajnandgaoii, in the east of' the Central Pro- 
vinces, there are two auctions, the first carried out by a market 
offieial“-representative of the municipality— who auctions each heap 
to the dalaU or brokers. When all the heaps are sold in this manner 
a second auction takes place ; this time each broker auctions his own 
purchases to other buyers. The auction system is also common in 
.many markets in .Rajputana and Central, India, e.g.^ Kotah,'Datia and 
Dewas in the States of those names. 


■ (c) Wheat is ■ sold by private .treaty .or „.by,. a. system known , ^ 
the,'“ .open' ''bid system.,* 'This,''implies,,';.as-at."Delhi,. for' instance,," that 
individual buyers ma}’- come at whatever time is convenient to them 
and depart having made their bids either alone or in the presence 
of other buyers, if there are any. These bids are not necessarily 
binding on the person making them unless a specific understanding 
has been arrived at beforehand and the arhatiya may accept or refuse 


*The Bombay Cotton Markets Aet proMbits the settlement of transactions 

by secret signs. 
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offer received ftinjXtt 

treaty are also common m t ^ Benares, Lucknow and 

Muzaffarnagar, Agra, L /in the United Provinces, it i.s 

most of the other consuming centres n bmic ^ 

also a common method of sale in In iiyderahad 

id) Comparison between mlVli 

generally employed in the larger gram 4,; 

“(SJWSe; i" fc" :» ;-- -.•! 

^iite settlement in D, Some ‘l“ .!i' “m'i't 

Advantageous for the seller because price as they 

from their principals are more .^1,?!/ thfamdion svstem 

do not know what other buyers are bidding. ’ , j,,,,.,,,;.,, , ti- 
the buyer raism his bid / f/Ymnm iLlt. Ihiis' n unld not 

his competitors arc oiV.-ring. 

the Puniab Canal Colony markets wheie lire cocci s>. (i i i 

valent the custom of auctioning a number ol hcaiis iom hui _ 

commonly as ckm sales), each possibly belonging / 

definitely lends itself to ^^^®'^‘’^^l'^^.i’^y|/'nrVmiunis ' 

better qualities do not receive tbeir full premiums. _ 

There is apparently a tendency on the part ''Y'rfVni??'’'prA- 

markets using the cover system, particularly in the Cent .u . 0 

to ehan-e over to the open auction. Each system l.as p n - 

bSy’its merite and, the method of f XX^nmil’ra i 

eokr would appear to be reasonably satisiac oiy; it Ho- '> '; /- 

we openly announced at once as is the practice m some miuhct.s m 
the Central Provinces. 

Dnrino- the bargaining the owner of the goods, if he is present, 
has wvAfttirto sav hI takes his cue from the iMa nrhoUva 
who conducts all the negotiations on liis behalf. -t' 

the price offered be unacceptable to the owner ot tlu nlual 

liberty to withdraw and abstain from soiling. 

Wheat and other produce may he sold not only in individual 
lots, hut also in heaps of varying qualities lumped i/t 

posed of at a flat rate. This practice of daru sales is I'lcvak 'A 
in the Punjab Canal Colony markets and m tbe napnr-NIn/all»r- 
na"ar area in the United Provinces. Tt is advantageous ftmu the 
buver’s and arhatiya’s view point as it is rapid and saves a gomi deal 
■ of clerical labour on both sides. At the .same time the system definitely 
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discourages the production of good quality. There seems no doubt 
that when such mixed lots are sold the rates apportioned hj the 
arhatiya to the sellers, make inadequate distinction between the best 
and the most inferior. Further the arhatiya commonly uses his^ dis- 
crimination in favour of special clients and worse still sometimes 
seizes the opportunity to derive excessive gains. 

(4) Basis of saue. 

The basis of sale in the case of wheat sold in the market may be 
subject to 

(a) the removal of dirt and large impurities, i.e.^ cleaned 
wheat ; 

(1)) fixed deductions (harda) for dirt according to usage 
which may be made either before or after price fixa- 
tion ; 

(c) variable deductions settled after the goods have been 
visually examined for refraction and general a^ppear- 
ance ; and 

{d) dhalta or dane (weighing allowance). 

The cleaned wheat basis prevails at the Canal Colony markets 
in the Punjab and some of the larger centres in the western districts 
of the United Provinces such as- Hapur, Muzaffarnagar, Ghaziabad, 
etc. The goods are dressed in a rough and ready manner by the 
process of nilai by which the surface of the heap is turned over 
by the circular motion of the hands, palms downwards, passing ovei 
it so that the heavier impurities tend to sink to the bottom of the pile 
or role down the sides. This part of the heap is subsequently sieved 
and winnowed to recover the wheat. The chafi is brushed off the pile 
with a broom. 

Deductions based on a supposedly fixed scale of refraction are 
known as kardat It is possible that karda was originally reckoned 
on the basis of the average quality of wheat sold in the locality and 
has now acquired the vsanction of long usage. In most cases it has 
lost any direct relationship it may have had to the actual impurity 
content or general characteristics of the local wheat. ^ These deduc- 
tions are pervalent in a large number of markets in the United 
Provinces such as Pyzabad, Lucknow, as well as being the normal 
custom in the Central Provinces but not in Bihar. 

The appraisal of the individual quality characteristics of the 
wheat after rough and ready visual examination is common in 
Central and Southern India and in many of the smaller markets of 
the United Provinces. The system is unobjectionable when the 
deduction has been mutually settled between buyer and seller and 
the price fixed accordingly, but the practice is reprehensible when, 
as may often happen, particularly in south India, the price is fixed 
and further deductions are claimed by the buyer when the 
goods are about to be delivered. 

literally rolling 
variant of garda literally dirt 
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Sales based on the deduction known as dhalta prevail very largel;5‘ 
in the United Provinces, in Bihar and in a few markets in the 
E^astern Punjab such as Ambala. ' Dane is a deduction in kind and 
is apparently associated with karda almost as much as with dhalta. 
Dhalta is an allowance for weight and probably origimrtiTl as a 
draftage allowance for turning the scale to compensate the Iniyer 
for the loss in Aveighing out in small lots (>seers5) wheat purchased 
by larger weight units (mds.). Where, as frequently hafipeiis, the 
goods are weighed on to the buyers in small units to be siibs(Kp.iontly 
sold on large units {see below) the deduction becomes an uuwajTaiit- 
able imposition on the seller. It varies in amount according to local 
custom and ranges between \ seer per maiind (S per cent) nj i seer 
per maund (li per cent). The former rate of deduction is [)rubably 
the most common, and the latter wms found to obtain in l>ihar. 

(5) .Deiuveey. 

Assuming that the bargain has been struck and flic pi* ice agreed 
on one of the foregoing bases the next process Is wai-dnoind. ff, 
as is usual in most of the northern mandis, [he arrivuls at'e in buli:, 
the goods are weighed over by one of tlio {irhul cuipdovrce a 
professional weigliman (tola) or by a liconstKl weip’Linaii u< iri most 
oP the,. 'Central Provinces markets and whejcvor regiihnSeil marfiets 
exist, or sometimes by the arhaitija himself if the la:l-r i- in a -.mall 
way of business working single-lianded. Such v/eighiiieufs are 
normally made by the hand balance capable of dealiiq^ wilh n seers 
(about 10 lbs.) at a time. {Bee plate on oppo>site page). 

The wheat is filled into gunny bags, direct from. strain |ian 
The, bag, is held by a special functionary wdiile a secoiifl poivmi 
attends to the filling of the scale inui {ser plate on oiqr^silc pavo). 
These are usually paid in Ifmd'^ after the weigiiiiicmt has been com- 
pleted. As a imle when the bags have h(‘en filbal, abotit 10 iu*r rent. 

. ai\r .subsequently elieeked over on a large beaju scale capailile of 
handling l3.eavy. .weights up to several maiirids at a tiirie. In parts of 
. the Punjab platform scales are sometimes used for this purpf)sr. In 
order to compensate for the tare of the hag an emppe Is or^ally 
placed alongside the weights or aHermilivelv a lix' i dc-Iur'Uo o'f 
1 seer (2.057 lbs.) may be made correspombnsg to the weight <.0' the 
popular B4wnil jiide (2:1 Ihs.). Tn cerfcain markets 1 lie fixed, 
tpe recognised by local usage may be LI to 1:| setyrs. Tn the Punjab 
sixteen markets out of 22 examitied in tiiis eounectioii allow(*d a fare 
of 1 seer per bag and the remainder 1-J seers. 

When delivery and check weighment have been c(nupl{‘|f*tl ibe 
bags are stitched with jute twine, usually by one of the paUedars or 
labourers and are then talcen to the buyer's godown, almost always 
at the latter’s expense and by his own labour. In a few' maalc^ds 

^Market payments in kind are made to the woiglnnan mul his tissiHf.'Uit to 
the rola who roughly dresses the wheat, tlie cliarhava wlio fills the s; rJo pan, 
and the ota who holds open the mouth of the liag and the mnnim or <derieai 
assistant of the arliatiya. In addition small deductions in kind arc inadt/ on 
behalf of the sweeper, the ohaukidar or 'watchman, the ivaterman, the arJiatiya^g 
cook and the beggars who frequent every market. 
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DRESSING AND CLEANING WHEAT BY PASSING IT THROUGH 
BAMBOO OE CAr^E SLATj^. 

This method is very commonly used for separating wheat-gram mixtures. 
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only it' is customary for delivery to, be giTen in the, buyer/s godowm 
In such cases all delivery charges to the buyer’s door are borne by 
the seller; 

,(6) MALPBACTiom " ■■■■ 

It ■ has .been observed . that when market . arrivals are heavy ;the 
weighinglof Ihe morning’s transactions is sometimes .not coiiipleted 
. the, same day and produce may be left over for weighment the follow- 
ing' day.. , .Should,. the market have fallen meanwhile, it. is not un- 
common for biiye.rs to claim ,on the following day a further allowance 
■ from the seller, o.n one pretext or .another. , 

This raises .the question of the binding power of, bids and, 
acceptances. , A recent enquiry, into market practices in the Punjab 
under the a'uspices , of the B.oard , of Economic Inquiry ' showed that 
four different ,s'ystem,s obtained in. a number of the largest markets. 
At Rolitak, kachcha transactions non-binding or subject to 
alteration) were ,, the rule. ,Either party could break off at any time 
"and 'Without stating any reason. Pakka or firm transactions, .from 
. the seller, ’s point,, of view only, obtained , in one market .(.Pazilka), 
but the buyer, was entitled to break off without assigning any reason. 
A third system was definitely 'binding on the seller .. but the buyer 
could claim an allowance should the quality of the heap be inferior 
at the bottom than at the surface. In the event of the seller dis- 
agreeing with the deduefion Ihe 'buyer was at liberty .to .with'dra'W', 
■The fourth and last system was pakka or binding on ■both .sellers, 
.and buyers provided the quantity involved wa.s'iiot more th.an 50 
maunds. If the quantity was greater the ■ buyer 'was entitled ' to 
claim an allov/ance should the quality i,n. hi,s .opinion be 'inferior. 
Should the seller not agree the .transaction was liable to be , cancelled. 

Similar conditions exist also in many other markets of 'Northern 
India. In tlie lriter(3sts o.f,all and. of the eiiltivator-seller an parti- 
.. cular .it is desira]}le that a clear (leflnitloii. should be established as 
to what constitutes a firm bid and an acceptance. Diiriii,g. the course 
of this survey conrplaiiits were made in various ]iiark,ets regarding ' 
the system of sale and particularly as to the iioii-observaneo of settle- 
ment agreed upon at the time of closing the transaction. At Kasgunj . 
ill tlie TTiiited Provinces it appeared that as weighmeiit.s are in 
progress tlie buyer liegiiis to eoiiiplaiii ol exeessi^u refraction. Such, 
eoinplaints increase as delivery proceeds. 'Eventually Avhen about 
or i of the cart has been taken delivery of, the buyer stops 
deliven^ until such time as an extra discount is made off the price 
already settled. The only alternative left for the cultivator-seller 
is to refill his cart and take it away, luit this course is seldom followed 
since it is impracticable and inconvenient for him to return and 
await another daj^’s trading. Another bad practice at Kasgunj and 
in other markets is that the cart is unloaded and weighed at the 
kachcJia nrhaUya/s shop and the wdieat is then carried to the buyer’s 
premises by the latter’s own labourers. The, buyer re-weighs the, 
grain again in Ms own godown in the absence of the seller and 
subsequently holds Mm revsponsible for the difference in weight. 
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E— Market charges. 

deals entirely mth tde cha g . j mtmieipal limits luitii 

of its journey from the time i^asses nto th^^M ^s-liole.salt> 
it reaches the buyer’s godown m the assemoiiu^, a 

markets. ^ ... , 

The detailed charges reduced for the sake of 
iiTiiform b2£ 4 per hundred rupees worth of produce are shmin 

^appendices XXIII to XXIX for a 

in pach maior producing province and btate. At a j-, ^ 

te oTviorKo relatiol! between tie "li";?? 

and EL of another. Further the» charges may d,«er ' " f . "'I 

m-iv be variously payable by the seller in some inslances and In Ihe 
buyer in others. In some markets the feachc/ia. 

sion agent also incurs certain items of e.xpeiisc, c.j., < ‘ ' 

wdo’hm<^ etc., all of which have ultimately to be recovered eilhei tnan 

the selle°r’ or buyer according to local cmstom. Ihere 

be no uniformity or generally recognised rule as io vliK.b Uiai„ts 

should he borne by seller and which by the buyer. In coiiscquence 

therefee a deduction which falls on the seller hi 

charged to the buyer in another with the result lluil the prop^ 

tion“of the charges payable by buyer and seller may dife widelj • 

Market charges in a good many instances may l»t Pf f hh*- ^ 

or kind indiscriminately and even brokerage 

cash item, may be recoverable in kind as at Ghaziabad in lla i.uitf .i 
Provinces. 

In a number of markets such as Lucknow Banda 'hh^ 
more than half of the entire market charges are levied m kind while 
in certain other markets such as Agra there are no charges ] ajab • 
in kind at all. With the exception of a tew markets in w-hwli trad* 
customs, as already mentioned, have become largely_ standaroisinl a-u 
a result of the operation of market legislation or the influence <<■ somi' 
local trading organisation, there appears to he no regulation whatevci 
over the incidence of merchandising expenses. It is probabli i.ue to 
this chaotic state of affairs that the cultivator is at limes driven to 
selling his produce on the farm instead of disposing of it in a inarket 
where though the rates may be generally high the eiiarges or deduc- 
tions are so numerous and confusing that whatever slight heuefit may 
accrue from the enhanced price which may be quoted, is lost in Die 
shape of numerous impositions. 

Before discussing market charges as a whole it seems desirable 
to describe the various items of expenses stating briefly where t!ie> 
occui’, where most and where least, and which of the parties 1o the 
transactions have to bear their incidence, 

(1) Arto 

This is the arhaiiyas^ remuneration. It may be paid by the 
seller or by the buyer jointly or individually. Whenever eomnus- 
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sioii is levied on tiie buyer it may be termed dami. Arhat or dami is 
almost invariably payable in cash and in some markets, as for 
^ instance at Abohar (Punjab) and Muzaffarnagar (United Provinces), 

arlial always includes weighment charges. The wages of the 
* laboureTB (paUedari) and brokerage may also be included in the 

commission charge as at Budhlada and Karnal in the Punjab. 

In the Punjab in 18 markets out of 46 studied, arhat is paid 
5* jointly by seller and buyer. It was found that the seller share 

< varied from Ee. 0-9-9 per cent, at Sillanwali to Es. 1-7-6 at Khanewai. 

The buyer’s share ranged between Ee. 0-2-6 per cent at Lyallpur and 
Be. 0-10-0 at Sargodiia. In 12 other markets arhat "was paid by the 
seller alone and ranged from Ee. 0-8-0 per cent at Hassan Abdal 
to Rs. 1-9-0 at Gujraiiwala. In the remaining 16 markets arhat was 

I- payable by the buyers alone, and varied from Es. 1-3-0 to Rs. 1-14-0 

per cent at Eohtak and Pazilka respectively. In the Colony markets 
it is customary to share this charge between buyer and seller in vary- 
ing proportions. 

In 5 out of 10 important assembling markets investigated in the I 

w^estern districts of the United Provinces arhat was payable jointly 
by the buyer and seller and in the other five markets by the buyer 
only. In the first group the buyer’s share varied from Ee. 0-6-3 at 
# ^ Muzaffarnagar to Es. 1-1-0 at Deobaud, and the seller paid fronx 

Ee. 0-6-0 per cent, at Shamli to Ee, 0-12-6 at Deoband. In the second 
group in which the buyer alone is responsible for payment of this 
» charge the rate of commission ranged between Rs. 1-5-0 at Hathras I 

to Rs. 1-9-0 at Meerut. It may be observed that until a few years j 

, ^ ago the usual custom wa.s to charge arhat to the seller and the present 1 

tendency seems to levy the charge on the buyer. The changeover | 

has been noticed both at Ghaziabad and Sikandrabad. 1 

In the Central and Eastern markets of the United Provinces in | 

two of the six centres for which details are available, arhat is payable 
by the seller alone and veas Be. 1 and Es. 1-12-0 per cent at Bareilly . I 

and Banda respectively. At Ca%vnpore on the other hand arhat is 
payable by the buyer only at the rate of Es. 1-4-0 per cent. In the ' 

remaining 3 markets the charge is shared between seller and buyer, 
the former’s share varying from Re. 0-7-6 per cent at Lucknow to ; 

Ee. 1 at Pyzabad and the latter’s from Es. 1-9-0 to Be. 0-12-6 per cent 
at these two respective stations. 

In the Central Provinces arhat was found to be payable always | 

by the seller and in 10 important markets this charge ranged from : 

^ Re. 0-3-4 per cent at Katni to Es. 1-7-4 at Damoh. Out of 11 ^ 

markets reviewed in Bihar and Orissa, arhat wsls paid jointly by 
seller and buyer in 10, the share of each ranged from Ee. 0-12-0 per 
cent at Darbhanga to Es, 1-9-0 at Muzaffar pur. The total commission 
charged in this province (Es. 1-8-0 to Rs; 3-2-0 per cent) is relatively 
t higher than in the Piin jab or the United Provinces, where the 

‘ " extreme variations range from Ee, 0-14-0 per cent at Karnal to ,i 

Es, 1-14-0 at Pazilka, and Re. 0-12-3 per cent at Shamli to Rs. 2-0-6 | 

I , 'at'Lucknow.- : 

In the markets of the Bombay presidency ufJia# is generally I 
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markets ranged from Es. 2-1-0 per cent at Bijapiir to Es. 2-fO at 
Dkirwar irHubli and Belganm in the Carnatic, commission is 
paid by tbe seller and is Es. 1-9-0 per cent. 

Information relating to the rates of arMt charged m 
markets is available only from Hyderabad CDoccan j and . " } 

to vary from Rs. 1-3-6 per cent at Jalna to Es. 
the unregulated markets of Bid and Secunderamm ilm 
were Ee 0-15-11 per cent and Es. 2-7-1 respective^-. 1 .le iljdtial ad 
Agricultural Markets Act empowers the markel cummu.ees ei-ea!u 
by the Act to fix market charges and the relevant seciion ol t.i.i A. 1. 

reads as follows . 

“ No allowance or deduction shall be demanded or tiouni excei>t 
those mentioned in the list sanctioned l)y the ^-Market 
Committee and exhibited in a conspicuous place. 

(2) Dalali (broicerage) . 

As already mentioned the dalal is a feature of the larger mai kels 
only. In the Punjab brokerage was not charged ui 13 n!ii o! ihe -A 
markets examined; In 21 markete it was paul by sed ers <u.!y, the 
maximum being Ee. 0-5-0 per cent at^ Snilkot and tlie nuuunum 
Ee. 0-1-0 at Toba Tek Singh in the Canal ( olonv _A1 Iw » 

markets, e.g., at Budhlada it was found to i>c l<;.y>'‘d 
seller and buyer, tlie former .s share licing Ke. <1-1 -■ [lei .-eiit and 
the latter’s Ee. 04-0. At 8 markets brokerage was luud by the 
arhatiya and in the remaining 2 markets of Kama aiid !)era Uliazi 
Khan the charge was paid by the buyer only at Kc. O-L-u [u'e ••i“nt 
and Ee. 0-10-3 per cent respectively. 

In the United Provinces only half of tiie t«la_l nurnlier of u .'ude-s 
investigated recognised the charge. Wliorc levied it was geiierali.v 
foimd'to be payable by the .seller and ranged from io>. 0-1..) por 
cent at Sbarali to Ee. 0-10-0 at Cawnpore. 'rhe avm-age ran* w-mai 
seem to bo in the neighbourhood of Ee. 0-1-0 per eeni. 1 .n- a-.er.ere 
rate is also the same in the Central Provinces where brokerage is 
usually paid hy the seller ; on the other hand in the adjacent miirkels 
of the* Bombay presidency brokerage is payable by the Iniyer. At, 
Bijapur tbe rate was Ee. 0-8-0 per cent and at Belganm n wa- m; 
high as Es. 1-9-0. Dalali is apparently not a regular market charge 
in'^Hyderabad (Deccan) nor in Bihar. 

(3) Karda. 


In many markets this is a fixed item, r.r/., at Ilaibras in the 
United Provinces : in others it is e!as1ie ainl .setiled before or alter 
sale, generally the former, and lias a bearing on the price onm-eil 
which is based on the hnyer’s e.stimation of the (inality. 

In moat of the markets in the Punjab wheat is deliverable only 
after the rough and ready dressing, known as ridm, iia^ been nnnle. 
In such instances no deductions for Jcai'dn are made. In a few 
markets only, e.g., Lahore, karda Is deducted at a fixed rate of 1 seer 
per hag of 2| maunds, i.e., 1 per cent. 

Karda is a common deduction in moat of the Cinitral and 
Eastern United Provinces markets and is usually between to I seer 
per inannd. In the west of the province where trading eondilions 
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have beeii^ standardised to some extent under the influence of the 
local trading a*ssociations this deduction is not in vogue with rare 
exceptionsv Hathras. 

A fixed scale of deductions on account of Imrda obtains at some 
of the markets in the Central Provinces as for instance, Katni and 
Pipariya. These range from 1, to 1| per cent. 

In tile Punjab the excess weight deliverable by the seller varies 
from i: seer ])er bag of 2| maunds at Pazilka to IJ seers at Mandi 
Bahaiiddin. It would appear that the most common rate is about 10 
chhata-nks per bag. Tlie following table summarises these allow- 
ances : — 


Markefe. 

Declared 

weight. 

Dane 

allowance. 

Tare. 

Actual 

weight 

claimed 

by 

buyers. 



Md. Sr. 

Ch. 

Md. 

Sr. Ch. 

'Md. 

Sr. 

Oh. 

Md. Sr. Ch. 



r 2 20 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 

2 

2 21 12 

Arifwala . . , , 












t 2 25 

0 

0 

0 11 

0 

1 

2 

2 26 13 

Burewala 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Montgomery 


2 20 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 

2 

: 2 21 12 

Okara 


2 20 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 

. 1 

, .2 2111 ^ 

Sargodlia . . 


2 20 

0 

0 

0 in 

0 

1 

2 

2 21 .131 

Pliullerwan ■ 


2 20 

0 

0 

0 11 J 

0 

1 

0 

2 21 11 I 

Mandi Bahaiiddin . . 


2 20 

0 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 

0 

2 22 ^ 4 

Giijrat 


2 20 

0 

0 

1 4- 

0 

1 

0 

2 22 4 

Ferozepiir 


2 20 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 

0 

■ 2 21 10 

Moga 


2 20 

0 

0 

0 ■ 5 

0 

1 

0 

2 21 5 



r 2 20 

0 

0 

0 4 

0 

1 

0 

2 21 4 

Fazilka 

• • 

■<( 










t 2 10 

0 

0 

0 4 

0 

1 

0 

2 11' 4 

Miiktsar , . 


.2 20 

0 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 

0 

2 21 12 

Gujranwala 

j 

2 20 

0 

0 

0 8 

0 

1 

4 , 

, 2 21 12 

Ambala 


■ 2 20 

,0 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 

0 

2 21 10 

Sirsa 


2 '20 

0 



0 

1 

0 

;,2,21 ■ 0 

Bndhiada . . 


2 20 

0 



0 

1 

0 

• 2.21 0 " 

Karaal . . . . 


2 20 

0 

■■■ ^ 

0 10 

0 

1 

0 

. 2 2110 

BahadnrgaTh .. 


2 20 

0 

0 

0 5 

0 

1 

0 

'2,21 5,;' 

Sonepat' , . ■ ' . . , 


2 20 

0 


. . 

0 

1 

0 

2 21, ,U., 

Outgat)!! .. 


2 20 

0 



0 

1-v 

0 

2 21 0 
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In most of the markets of the Provinces it m eustoma^^^^ 

for the buyer to b® Into where karda t the 

S:^oTdttaS«n charge «i.«« ««<i “) ■>» “»* 

to exist. 

(4) HANi>iiiisrG (palledari hmnmdi) > 

The costs of handling normally comprise wages paid to la5)o«ro|% 
weighinrcbarges and cartage to the buyer’s godown he 

Turnosf of colvenience these are treated imder two hea h, / 
?/ 7 'i\andlin 2 as far as and including the weighment sta„i., < t 
(6) from weighment up to the buyer’s godown, including cartage as 
shown in appendices XXIII to XXIX. 

Tinder the first head the usual item are unloading the cart, 

dresB^ the produce, seiviug and cleaning, filling ^'^aidbV the 
weShiL. Remuneration for these services is fe^rally pai I by tl e 
TeS mostly in kind. In the Weste™ United Provinc U^ 
oharses for these operations varied from Re. 0-..-b poi toiii a. 
Hathras to Re. 0-14-6 at Shamli f^d Bareilly, the aver 
workinat out to Re. 0-7-6 per cent of which Re. 0-6-0 oi «i) per tint 
was payable by the seller. The buyer was found to be liable ioi 
these^ cLrges in 6 markets only out of 16. In the market.^ of th :• 
Central Provinces, the costs under this head are also , 

seller and vary from Re. 0-6-3 per cent at Itarsi to Rs lR-2 at 
Pipariya, the average for 11 markets being Re. 0-14-1, the s 11c 
contributing 94 per cent of the total. 

■ Exactly comparable data relating to Punjab markets are not 
available In that province these items are nsiiallj paid !.)} i-tic 
seller and the alldn charges for handling up to 
is ready for transportation to buyer s godown \ai> trom - - 

Jer S .t K»n.l to Bo. 1-2-9 at BurewaU. I" 

instances this charge is payable partly in cash and partly in ku . . 

In Bihar and Orissa the same system is followed as in the Punjab 

and the total charges vary from Re. 0-1-3 per cent ^jSrhv’the 
Rs. 1-8-0 at Pumea, in the latter instance it is payable liy the 

, ,1 

In the markets of Hyderabad State jhis charge is paid pncrally 
Qvirl T»Qr«cyAG ■Fmm Re, 0-5'6 uer cent nt Nanded to 
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an average the seller pays one-third and the buyer two-thirds. The 
total expenses vary from Be. 0-4-0 per cent at Fyzabad to Jfe. 1-4-0 
at Bareilly, the average for the 6 markets being Be. 0-11-7. In 
four markets (1 western and 3 elsewhere) it is paid by the 
seller alone and ranges from Be. 0-5-0 per eent at Banda to Be. 0-13-6 
at Hathras, the average rate being Be. 0-11-0. In the other 4 
markets in the western districts it is paid by the buyer, the rate 
varying from Be. 0-8-0 at Deoband to Be. 0-10-6 at Chandausi. To 
some extent these variations are due to the distances at which the 
buyer godowns are situated from the market. 

In 5 markets out of 11 in the Central Provinces these 
charges are wholly payable by the buyer and in 2 by the seller 
only. The charges vary from Be. 0-3-4 per cent at Damoh and 
Saugor to Bs. 1-7-3 at tlmrer. 

Ill Bombay this charge in all the 5 markets for which details 
are availabie, is [)ayable jointly by seller and buyer, the former’s 
share varying from Be. 0-6-3 to Be. 0-10-6 per eent and the Tatter’s 
Be. 0-6-3 to Bs. 1-2-9. The average rate worlds out to Rs. 1-2-4 per 
cent and is payable by buyer and vseller in the proportion of 55 and 
45 respectively. At Shikarpur and Sukkur in Sind the buyer is 
responsible for this charge at the rate of Re. 0-0-3 per maund which 
is equal roughly to Re. 0-10-6 per cent. 

No use! Ill purpose can be served by discussing the various 
details regarding tfie rates and methods of payment for the individual 
operations wiiich form part of the whole process of handling in the 
niarket as tliey vary endlessly and are based on no special principles. 
A retcmence may howin’er be made to the charges for wdiich is by 
far the most important item included under the above heads. 



(5) Tulai. 

This weighing charge is generally payable by the seller both in 
cash and kind. In a number of markets in the west of the IJnited 
Provinces, iulal is paid by the arhatiija from his owm remuneration 
iai'hnf), Tho rate of fidai varies considerably. In the Punjab this 
('liai*g(" IS directly levied on the seller in 25 out of 46 markets 
examined at tlie rate of anything between Re. 0-2-6 per cent as at 
dellinirlnr ainl B's. 14-0 per cent at Hassan Abdai. In 20 markets 
tile arhainja is responsible for the payment of this charge and as the 
weighnieiit itself is usually effected by one of his own employees no 
actual deduetioii is made from the seller’s account under thijs head. 
In the eastern (hiited Provinces and other parts is generally 
payable by the seller, and wherever the charge is payable in kind, the 
raJe varies between 1 and 2 cMatanks per maund (Be. 0-2-6 per 
cent ami Re. 0-5-0 per eent). In the United Provinces itdai, w4en 
paid in cash, varies from Re. 0-2-0 to Re. 0-10-0 per cent. 

(6) Charity {dliarniaday Clharmao 

In almost all the markets of India charity forms a regular item 
in the list of customary merchandising charges. The purposes for 
which this deduction may be made are endless and every form of 
social, educational or religious institution or activity might be quoted 
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aa being the object of thia charge. It is evident that many of the 
obieets^n behalf of which charity is alleged to be colleeled - 

direct connection with the marketing ^ 

ably the worst feature of the present system is that these colle.liou^ 
bv no means always utilised for their legitimate objects and appaitnily 
in many eases a good proportion is retained by the persons eolleet- 

ins' tiie^cliaro'e Charity may be collected both in cash, aiuljor kiad 

to pay a percentage charge usually Re. 0-0*6 to 0-^-0 buu l t 
rupees as dharmada or gmshala (home lor auimals). ; 

aboye the usual cash charge a quantity of gram varying irom bb^ei. 

to about a seers per cart may be distributed to the 

to beggars, etc. In some markets deductions for local ieli„nu, 

institutions have been fixed. For imstance, at Cawnpore 

cart is payable to each of 4 institutions, viz., MaJiabi), Am^hahjti 

(orphan^e), Seva Samiti (wlunteers for socml terviee) and 

mand/k (temple) and the quantity distributed to casual begga s < . 

minor institutions is estimated at IJ seers per CMt. Ihe inta 

charge works out to Be. 0-5-3 per cent (including Be. 0-0-6 paid 

by the buyer for gaushala) which is equal to 6.4 per cent of tlie 

total merchandising charges at this market. 

In the Punjab this charge does not exist in 18 out of 46 markets. 
In the other 28 markets charity is paid by the seller in 1.4 instances 
and in the remaining four the arhatiya is responsible. Ihe ra^^ 
varies from Re. 0-0-3 to Be. 0-3-0 per cent, the average for 24 
markets being Be. 0-1-2 per cent. 


‘ Charity ’ deduction exists in all the markets of the 
Provinces. In western markets of the United g 

it is paid by the seller, the rate varying from Be. 0-0-6 to io- U---b, 
the averse being Re. 0-1-3 per cent. In the central and eastern 
markets of this province the rates are rather higher and the a\eiage 
of 6 markets works out to Re. 0-2-1 per cent. In 6 markets out_ of 
16 the buyer also contributes towards this charge, his share varyiUj, 
from Re. 0-0-3 to Be. 0-1-6 per cent average Be. 0-0-8^. 

In the Central Provinces out of the 11 markets for which data 
arc available a charity charge exists in 9. It is everywhere payabfe 
by the seller, the rate varying from Be. 0-1-8 to Re. 0-8-4 per cent 
the average rate for these markets being Re. 0-4-9 per cen,. jis 
is probably higher than the rate charged in any other part o India. 
In Bihar and Orissa i charity ’ is payable both by the seller and 
buyer in 11 markets, the seller’s share ranging trom he. 0-U-(> at 
Bhagalpur to Be. 0-2-6 per cent at Monghyr and for the buyer 
from 4. 0-1-0 at Hilsa to Be. 0-6-6 per cent at Jamal pur the 
average rate for the seller and buyer being Be. 0-1-8 and Be. O-ii-4 
per cent respectively. In the markets in Bombay this cluii-ge is 
usually taken from the seller and was found to vary betiveen 
Re. 0-1-0 and Re. 04-0 per cent. 

In the State of Hyderabad out of the 7 regulated markets 
‘ charity ’ is charged only' at 2, namely, Latur and Nanded, the 
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rate being Re. 0-0-7 and Re. 0-2-2 per cent respectively On tbe 
otlier hand it exists in 13 nut of 14 unregulated markets and varies 
froju Re. 0-1-il per cent at Parbhani to as much as Re. 1-4-0 at 

Hyderabad. 

(7) Miscellaneous charges. 

The main items included under this head are market fees, bazaar 
chmidharip. shagirdi (fee levied by the arhatiya to cover the wages of 
Ms apprentice), hatta^, mudat%^ payments to waterman, chcmMdar, 
cook and sweeper. Another somewhat irregular item which cannot 
be ignored is the gratification expected by public servants, e.g., the 
municipal employees. In addition to these various charges which 
are more or less current in the great majority of markets some odd 
items appear in certain markets. For example, there is a charge at 
Giijranwala in the Punjab under the head stable while at 
Karnal in the same province an item known as kachcha bazaar 
appear^ in local invoices. At Muktesar a municipal water tax is 
charged from the seller. The miscellaneous charges detailed above 
are almost always payable by the seller either in cash or in kind 
depending upon the nature of the object for which they are levied. 

Out of 46 markets in the Punjab miseellaneous charges were 
found to exist in 23 only, the rate varying from Re. 0-1-0 per 
cent at Toba Tek Singh to Es. 1-5-0 at Ludhiana, the average for 
those markets in which these eharg^ occur worfe out to Re. 0-3-10 
per cent. 

In the United , Provinces miseellaneous charges of one kind or 
another occur at 14 out of 16 markets investigated, the total expenses 
varying from Re. 0-2-6 per cent at a number of the markets in the 
vest of the province, e,g., Hapur, Shamli, etc., to Re. 0-11-0 per cent 
at Pyzabad. The average charge is Re. 0-5-0 per cent. 

In 9 markets out of 11 in the Central Provinces where this 
charge exists it was found to range from Re. 0-5-4 at Saugor to as 
much as Rs. 1-2-7 at Pipariya. The average of these markets, 

Re. 0-10-3 per cent is far higher in this province than in Northern 
India. 

. In Bihar and Orissa, miscellaneous charges were levied both on 
seller and buyer, the average being Re. 0-3-11 per cent on the seller 
and Re. 0-2-0 on the buyer. 

It may be observed that as a rule high miscellaneous charges 
occur in markets in which no attempt appears to have been made to 
improve local conditions. In the Canal Colony area in the Punjab 
and in western United Px*ovinces where market practices have been 


^Th.e rules made under the Hyderabad Agricultural Market Act clearly 
lay down that no fee or contribution on account of charity or for any 
religious purpose shall be levied on or paid by any grower of cotton or agri- 
cultural produce directly or indirectly except vsdth the sanction of the 
committee 

^Batta — discount or exchange fee. 

literally period A charge made by the arhatiya from the 
seller to cover interest since he pays the seller immediately but does not receive 
payment from the buyer for several days. 
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standardised to some extent, miscellaneous 

part of the merchandising expenses. In Pfoperly /egulated marh. 
there should be no occasion for ill-defined miscellaneous cbargcs. 

(8) Total mebceandising chaeges in difpbbent provinces. 

(a) Punjab.— The charges may best ])e con.sidered hi reiaUou 
to colony markets and non-colony markets respect iveiy. Iho 
existence of a large number of local trading assi pciat lon.s or gram 
exchanges seems to have had a beneficial effect on tradi; })riieUces, 
which are, on the whole, more reasonable, jiarticularly in tli.* cobmy 
markete, than in most other parts of India. Tlie folai 
charo'es in the colony area, as will be seen from Appendix AAili, 
vary from Rs 2-1-3 per cent at Chak Jhumra to Rs. 3-12-3 per cent 
at Buiwala. The average for 12 of the more hnportaiu. niarkels 
works out to about Rs. 2-15-1 per cent. The maximum sliare_is 
borne by the seller, e.g., at Burewala where it is 77 per cent. Ihe 
buver. on the other hand, bears a greater proportion or iln- ;o1al 

'lio aiui 

,Fe borne hj liiiii 
ar^er sliarc. 


about 37 per 
at tbis station. 

In the non-colony area of the Punjab the maximum lolal charge 
occurs at Sialkot and is Rs. 5-6-3 per eeiil oi which the .seller has 
to bear Es. 4-13-3 per cent or about niiie-leiitlis of the total._ ihe 
minimum total charges are Es. 2-4-6 per cent at llohtak in the 
south-eastern part of the province. The average ol'_ 14 non-enlony 
markets works out to Rs. 3-11-5 per cent. The iiiiiiiinuiri ehaige 
borne by the seller occurs at Aboliar where oiit_ of Rs. 2-11-0 per 
cent the seller’s share is only Re. 0-7-6 or one-sixth of tlii> loial. 

The reason for the charges being heavv in nou-colniiy markets 
appears to be the high rate of octroi or lermiiial tax levied. In ihe 
majority of colony markets a tax on arrivals does not exist, and only 
produce exported from the market is subject to an export toll. In 
the latter markets the maximum mnnieipal charge levied nu wheat 
was found to he Re. 0-3-0 per cent. In the Tmii-eolmiy markets, 
however, the maximum was as high as Rs. 2-12-0 per cent at 
Sialkot. 

(&) United Provinces . — The variation in m.arkel etusloms and 
the range of charges are wider in this jirovinee than in the Pun jail. 
In Western United Provinces the variation in total ciiarges ranges 
from Rs. 2-7-0 per cent at Hapnr to Rs. 4-12-3 per cent at llathras. 
The average for 10 markets in this zone woiks out t-a a total of 
Rs. 3-8-0 per cent. It is significant that the seller’s share is 
high^ at Hathras where he bears R.s. 3-7-3 per cent, or almost 
three quarters of the total charge,s. The mininnim properl ionate 
charge borne by the seller is at Ghaziabad where his share is Rs. l-6-.> 
out of Rs. 3-9-3 per cent. The lowest total amount payable hy tiie 
seller occurs at Hapur and is Rs. 1-5-6 per cent. 

In Central United Provinces the charges aiv liiglnn* than in the 
west and range from Rs. 4-14-3 per cent at Baiula to as much as 
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Iis. /-13-0 at Bareilly. In the latter market a very high rate of 
octroi duty is responsible for about 45 per cent of the total charge. 
Lucknow has the distinction of being the second highest market in 
this area. The market charges here are Rs. 6-12>6 per cent of 
V Inch the sellers ishare is Rs. 5-3-6 or more than three-fourths of 
tile whole. In Banda, in the south of this area, the entire charges 
are payable by the seller alone. Charges payable in kind are also 
almost entirely borne by the seller. In money value the pavments 
in kind range from Rs. 1-7-9 per cent at Bareilly to Rs. 3-2-3 per 
cent at Banda and on an average may be i^egarded as constituting 
about a half of the total merchandising charges in the area. In 
the markets of the western isone, on the other hand, payments in 
kind amount to only about one-fourth of the total. 

In Eastern United Provinces the charges are still higher and 
the facilities for organised trading almost negligible. At Fyzabad 
and Benares the total charges amount to Rs. 7-9-9 and Rs. 7-9-0 
per cent. At Fyzabad the seller bears Rs. 6-11-0 per cent or nearly 
nine-tenths of the total charge. Half of the charges levied on the 
seller in this market are payable in kind. 

It will be observed that apart from the gradually increasing 
charges as one proceeds from west to east, the share borne by the 
seller rises. Payments in kind are also much more common in the 
eastern tracts of the province. The main differences between the 
tota], assembling charges in the east and those in the central and 
v/estern zones are due mainly to- the incidence of octroi, /{lardu 
(refraction) and miscellaneous charges including payments to the 
waterman, cliaukidar, beggars and the like. This will be obvious 
from the table given below. : — 


Ckargeii per 100 rupees in the United Provinces markets. 


— ■ ■ 

Average of 

10 western 
markets. 

Average of 

4 central 
markets. 

Average of 
2 eastern 
markets. 


Rs. A. P, 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Octroi' : *7 \ 

0 8 6 

1 15 6 

3 2 0 

Karda, Dhalta or Dane . . “ 

0 2 6 

10 4 

I 8 0 

Miscellaneous . . . . , , . . 

0 4 1 

0 4 6 

0 5 6 


(c) Central Provinces, — The maximum charges in this province 
occur at Jnbbulpore market and are Rs. 7-7-1 per cent. The mini- 
mum is at Drug where it is only R,s. 1-11-6 per cent. The average for 
the province works out to Rs. 4-10-8 per cent. Deductions for karda 
L224I,CAB , K 
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and dhalia are found in most of the markets and on an avemge 
amount to Rs. 1-7-5 per cent. The custoni tor the 
eoininission to be paid by the buyer (dami) does not obtain in 
this province and on the whole the buyer's share of the assembling 
charges is comparatively low, being less than one-tenth of the total, 

(d) B^ihar amd Orissa — The conditions in this province were 
found to approximate to those obtaining in the east of the United 
Provinces. Payments in kind, and deductions for d/nd hr were 
common in all the markets. The total charges were ihund to vary 
from Rs. 24-0 per cent at Jamalpur to Rs. 5-11-6 per cent at 
Purnea. About half of the total charges are payable at both these 
markets by the buyer. It would appear that the total charges in 
tills province are rather lower than in the adjoining market of the 
United Provinces. But for a proper comparison it is necessary^ to 
note that the charges for Bihar do not include expenses on eicaning 
and deduction lor karda, etc., as in these markets wheat Is usually 
handled in bags. Nor do these charges include any miiniei])al or 
local board tax as none are levied in this pr-ovince. A minbidari 
toll is, however, levied in many permanent and periodical markets, 
the latter being a special feature in Bihar and Oriasa as well as 
Bengal. The eollection of these tolls is let out to a contractor by 
the owner and there is every reason to state that these patronising 
the- markets are mulcted of chargeis which would not be on an a\'erage 
less than 1 per cent. 

(e) Bombay , — The maximum charge is Rs. 6-54 per cent at 
Bijapur and the minimum Rs. 3-15-9 at Hiibli. The average for 
5 markets is Rs. 5-2-10 per cent. The large difference between, the 
maximum and minimum at Bijapur and Hubli respectively due 
to the high octroi duty at Bijapur which amounts to Rs. 1-15-3 
per cent. The merchandising charges are borne by the seller to the 
extent of 53 per cent of the total, the remaining 47 per cent being 
paid by the buyer. Commission is charged in the Bombay markets 
both from seller and buyer and the usual rate seems to be Rs. 1-9-0 
per cent from each. Commission alone therefore represents more 
than half the total charge. 

C/) Others , — Conditions are entirely different in other provinces 
and Indian States. In a number of Rajputana and Central India 
States for exam.pl e wherever markets are controlled by local authori- 
ties, such as at Kotah or directly by the State durbar as at Dewas, 
the market deductions have been more or less standardised. At 
Kotah the total charges amount to only Rs. 2-11-8 per cent out of 
which Rs. 2-1-8 are payable by the seller. Charges such as da^ni, 
which is customary in Northern India, do not exist, but karda an<l 
allowances for excess weight are quite common in theise parts also. 
At Indore, for example, the seller is debited with, karda at the 
rate of i seer per maund and he has to make an excess weight 
allowance also of half a seer per maund. Tlie total market cha.rGres 
at Indore amount to Rs. 4-2-9 per cent all payable by the seller 
except Re. 0-6-0 per cent borne by the buyer. 
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Summary general position in regard to tlie total market 
ekarges per Rs. 100 as shown in Appendices XXIII to XXX may be 
summarised as follows - 



Minimum. 

1 

j Maximum. 

Average. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1. Punjab — ■ 




{a) Colony Markets . . . . 

2 1 3 

3 12 3 

2 15 1 

(&) Non-Colony Markets .. .. 

2 4 6 

5 6 3 

3 11 5 

2. United Provinces — 




(a) Western Markets 

2 7 0 

4 12 3 

3 8 0 

(6) Central and Eastern Markets 

4 14 3 

7 13 0 

6 12 11 

3. Central Provinces 

1 11 6 

7, 7 1 

4 10 8 

4. Bibar and Orissa .. .. 

2 4 0 

5 11 6 

3 8 7 

5. Bombay . . . . . . 

3 15 9 

6 5 4 

5 2 10 

6. Sind .. .. 

3 9 9 

6 0 3 

4 13 0 

7. Hyderabad — 




(a) Regulated Markets 

2 3 6 

3 2 4 

2 11 6 

(5) Unregulated markets 

1 15 1 

6 1 8 

3 3 0 


(9) Taxes levied by MUNicrPALims and local bodies. 

Taxes levied on agricultural produce by municipalities, uotiiied 
area committees and district boards geiieraliy take the form of 
octroi duty, terminal tax, toll or vehicle tax. In a few instances 
where marlmts are owned by local bodies, as in the Central rrovinces, 
small sums in the shape of a market toll or fee are collected. In 
many of the most important asisembling centres in the Canal Colony 
area ill the Punjab, e.p./ Okara, Montgomery and others, municipal 
taxes are generally payable only on produce exported and not on 
arrivals. The usual rate is Re. 0-0-3 per inaund which Js equivalent 
to lie. 0-8-4 per cent assuming the current value of wheat at that 
point to be Es. 3-0-0 per maund. In the eastern parts of the 
Punjab a tax is levied on arrivals of produce and ranges from 
Re. 0-0“3 per maund at Amritsar to Re. 0-0-9 per maund at 
Karnal. The most common rate appears to be Re. 0-0-6 per maund. 
Tolls are levied in 5 markets out of 29 concerning which details are 
given ill Appendix XXXI at the nominal rates of Re. 0-0-6 to 
Re. 0-1-0 per cart. 

In the western districts of the United Provinces the usual form 
in which municipal taxes are levied is a toll on each cart and pack 
L224ICAB m2 
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animal. This varies from Re. 0-1-0 per cart as at Muzaffarnagar 
to as much ah Re. 0-14-0 per cart at Agra and is equivalent to about 
Re. 6-0-1 to Re. 0-0-10| per maund respectively. In the markets oi 
the central and eastern zones of this province an octroi charge on 
imports seems to be the general rule. In the 8 iinportant ^ 

for which details are available octroi varies from Re. 0-0- J to Re. 
per maiind and the average charge works out to Be. 0-1-3 per rmiuna 
which is eonsiderably higher than the equivalent in the 1 iinjab or 
the western districts of this proYince. 

payable only in 4 out of 11 
1.2 pies per maiuid^at 

In addition to octroi a 

.arkets at the rate of Re. 0-1-0 
Damoh and Itarsi, 
maund or roughly 


even in 

In the Central Provinces octroi is 
typical markets and the rate varies from 
Khitola to 12 pies per maund at Umrer. 
vehicle tax is also charged in 2 ma.hA.. - 
to Re. 0-2-0 per cart. In 2 other markets, viz., 
vehicle toll is paid at the rate of pies per 
Re. 0-4-0 per cart. 

In the markets of Sholapur and Bijapur in the Bombay presi- 
dency octroi duty at the rate of Re. 0-1-6 and Re. 0-2-6 per bag is 
levied. It will be clear that in a number of markets these charges 
are exceedingly high. For instance, at Benares octroi forms 4 or 5 
per cent of the value of the wheat. It is also commonly reportcxl that 
gratification is usually paid to the municipal employees administer- 
ing such taxes so that the actual figure will be considerably higher 
in most easels. 

In order to avoid the incidence of miinicipai taxes many eases 
have occurred of markets moving to sites outside municipal boundaries. 
Some notable examples in the Punjab are the markets of Baliadiirgarh, 
Sonepat, Nawanshahr, Phillaur, Nurmahal, Nakodar and Malaiit. 

A type of market toll which is confined almost entirely to Bihar 
and Bengal and to which reference has already been made is tbe 
zamivdari tax levied by the owner of the land >on which these weekly 
or periodical hats are held. In 98 of such markets in Bilmr and 
Orissa this charge was found to vary enormously. It may be anything 
from Re. 0-0-3 per stall or shop to Rs. 2, or again the charge may 
be levied on each cart or head of cattle, the most common dues being 
4 annas per cart or head. The collection of these tolls is often farmed 
out to a contractor if the market is a large one and the amounts 
actually recovered from stall holders and traders by the collector 
usually include something extra for the latte !*^s pocket. 

P. — Finance of assembling. 

Cash in the shape of silver or other coin is tlie main currency in 
the rural areas and between the cultivator and hacliclia arliatiya. 
Currency notes, probably because of their impermanence and 
destnictibility, are less popular with the average cultivator. 

(1) Baniya, 

In practically all parts of the country the village hanhia is the 
mainstay of the cultivator when the latter is in need of money or 
other necessities. Advances for the grower’s current reqnirements 
are made mostly on personal seciirity or, as in Sind, by verbally 
pledging a part or whole of the future crop. Mortgages, however, 
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gefc.erally form the basis of long term loans and the rates of interest 
are adapted to the credit of the borrower and the degree of his neces- 
sity as well as on the nature of the security offered. 

In the Punjab and the United Provinces the system of sawaya, 
Le., 25 per cent in the case of current loans, is a very common one. 
Under this system accounts are prepared by the creditor twice a year, 
generally in irar ( June- July) and Katik (October-November) when 
the produce of the raM and kharif crops is disposed of. The interest 
for each of the intervening periods is calculated at two annas per 
rupee ( 12-1 per cent) and after adjusting the payments made by the 
debtor against the amount due plus interest, the balance, if any, is 
treated as principal for the next season. It may be noted that no 
account is taken of the date or season when a. particular loan was 
made. The interest is calculated on the total sum thus making it 
higher than 25 per cent per annum. If the borrower makes any 
considerable repayment during the currency of the loan period, allow- 
ance is made for such repayments while calculating interest. Pay- 
ments against current loans are, however, quite often in kind, and 
as was ascertained in Delhi by personal contact with the parties 
concerned, the money lender was found to under-rate the produce in 
such cases by one seer per rupee. The reverse is done at the time of 
making advances in kind. Thus the money lender makes an extra 
margin of 12 per cent at the current value of wheat. 

In the Central Provinces the half-yearly rate of interest varies 
from one anna to three annas per rupee, i.e., from 12i to 37 J per cent 
per annum. Payments are mostly in cash. In Bombay the rate of 
interest on similar loans is 18 to 24 per cent per annum. In Sind, 
it is by no means uncommon for small cultivators to obtain advances 
by selling their standing crop two to three months before the harvest. 
In such cases the buyer usually makes an advance at the rate of 8 
annas per maund free of interest. Should the customary rate be 
exceeded the borrower is charged interest at the rate of 4 to 6^ per 
cent per month, in which event the basic price is fixed at a level much 
lower than prevailiiig values. In a few cases the crop may be sold 
outright in advance. Except as mentioned before, the standing 
crops do not seem to be pledged in any other part of the country, 
although the practice is reported to have existed fairly widely in the 
19th century. 

In the case of mortgage loans or advances on the security of 
Promissory Notes or Stamped Bonds the transactions are mainly 
in cash and the rate of interest varies from 6 to 24 per cent in 
the case of mortgages and from 12 to 37^ per cent for other docu- 
ments. Loans are also raised on the security of ornaments or other 
valuables and also sometimes from merchants in the local markets. 
These are also required to be paid like other current loans, 

just after harvest. 

It has been found that it is mostly in the case of small loans for 
current expenses that the repayments are tenaciously insisted upon 
by creditors just after the harvest. This often forces the liquidation 
of the debt by repayment in kind. These practices form one of the 
obstacles in the way of orderly marketing and in securing to the 
grower an adequate return for his produce. 
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(2) Merchants and commission agents (arhatiya). 

Village HierehaDts are largely financed by tlie arhaUya or eoinmis-’ 
sion agent in tlie same village or at nearby large markets. Tlie 
aThatiyas generally advance iip to 75 per cent ot the value of the 
wheat deposited with them at interest varying from 6 per etmt hi 
Sind to 9 per cent in the United Provinces and Bihar. Advances are 
also made to cultivators on similar terms. 

If the produce is sold on arrival, the arhatiya who generally 
acts as middleman between the seller and tlie wholesale buyer, pays 
cash in full as soon as the weighment has been eoinpleted, but. 
when the seller is under debt to him the outstandings are 
adjusted against the sale proceeds. As already noted the eulti\ator 
generally prefers to receive payment in coins. On this account a 
charge known as hatta — discount or exchange fee — is levied from 
the seller by the ar^a%a and may vary from Be. 0-1-0 to Re. 0-8-0 
per cent but is more usually in the neighbourhood of lie. 0-3-0 per 
(iesit ThQ arhatiya himself is, however, rarely paid immediately 
by the buyer who is ordinarily allowed 15 of grace. At a 
number of markets a charge termed miiclat is made on tlie seilei' to 
cover the arhatiya’s loss of interest for the clays of grace. In rmmy 
mai±ets the Mckeha arhatiya is paid within the clays ot grace 
allowed and in compensation for this grants to the buyer or the 
pahha arhatiya rather more liberal terms in regard to luirda deiluetions 
or weighment. 

(3) Shrofs. 

Pakka arhatiyas and Ciommission agents are also financed by 
shroffs or indigenous hankers. Loans may he taken on tlie basis of 
promissory notes oir mudaiti Imndis at varying rates of interest 
depending upon individual circumstances and money market condi- 
tions. The normal range of interest is from 4 to 12 per cent per 
annum. These shroffs occupy an important place in the financial 
system of distribution. Their functions and methods arc described 
in detail in Chapter IX. 

(4) Banks. 

Banks do not as a rule make any advance to cultivators but loans 
to merchants or commission agents are generally given on the security 
of the stocks pledged, specimen agreement form in A[)pemlix 

XXXII). These are not necessarily for wheat alone. Stocks of all 
kinds of agricultural produce are regarded as security foi' advances. 
Loans are sometimes made by the banks against stoelcs of ata, flour, 
etc., to the larger flour mills, but it is understood that there is liitle 
demand for sueli accommodation. 

Stoefe of grains accepted for security must be stored in places 
approved by the hank and are ordinarily required to he insured Jigainsf 
fire but the bank -retains ■ the option of insuring against any adcli- 
Uonal risk which, in its opinion, is considered to be necessary to 
safeguard the bank’s own interasts. For example, in ^fnzaflLaruagar 
and Chandausi in the west of the TJnitecl Province's, the produce is 
sometimes required to be insured against floods. 
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Stocks are kept under lock and key and are subject to periodical 
^spection by the bank’s otheials. In large centres a special godown 

keeper is employed who is assisted, where necessary, by chaukidars. 

The b^’s security consists of the pledged stocks, physical 
possession being ensured by the bank’s lock, with its name inscribed 
thereon, affixed to the doors of the godowns. The bank’s name- ’f- 

board is also usually affixed either outside on the wall of the godown ■ 

or on the inside of the door. ' fc'v 

The stocks gtyen in pledge may be the" merchant’s own or stored '■ 

by him on account of a client from whom he, in turn, charges 
interest yisually at a higher rate. Advances are made only after i " 

the bank is satisfied as to the means, position, credit, respectability, 
etc., of the borrower and a sanctioned limit for a loan account is 
granted commensurate with the means of the borrower, subject to 
the latter hypothecating the stocks to the bank. Thm are not i 

rcijuired be hedged nor does the bank itself hed^e stocks ■ 

against which loans are made. The value of the stocks pledged i- 

is calculated on the day’s rate of the market in which the advice 
IS granted and is carefully verified by the bank manager. Advances 
are granted up to 75 per cent of the market value of the stocks ». 

except where the party is not of very good standing financially • ? 

in which case, not more than 65 to 70 per cent of the value of the 

goods is advanced. Advances are not usually made in excess of 75 

per cent of the market value, and the borrower’s drawing power f. 

on this account fluctuates in accordance with the market value of ' 

the commodity. In the event of a fall in price, the borrower is 
called upon, if necessary, to pay in sufficient funds to restore the h 

margin of i2|5 per cent. In the event of a rise in the value of the 
stocks, the drawing power on the account may be accordingly in- 
creased within the fixed limit, but this is only done when the ilse 
in the value of the stocks is considered by the bank to be of a some- ? ' ' 

what permanent nature. 

The demand for advances coincides with the stocking season i' 

at the end of the harvest and is heaviest from the middle of May to r 

the end of July. Between January and March the demand is 
slack. Advances are repaid sometimes by instalments and some- 
times against the sale proceeds of the goods but borrowers are ex- 
pected to adjust their outstandings, as a rule, before the commence- 
ment of the next season and the arrival of the new season’s stock. 

The banks are, however, usually prepared to continue to finance a 
reasonable cariy-over of old stocks. Interest, usually at 6 per cent 
per annum, is calculated monthly and debited to the borrower’s 
account. Withdrawals of stocks are allowed against deposit of funds 
by the borrower in his account provided the amount of the advance 
is always covered by 75 per cent of the market value of stocks under 
pledge to the bank. 

In addition to advances against pledged stocks the banks 
help in financing the movement of the crop throughout India by 
remitting the necessary funds to assist purchases and by discount- 
ing demand drafts and Jmndis. The rate of interest varies accord- 
ing to money market conditions and the status of the would-be 
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borrower. The normal rate is now 6 per cent, as already iiieiitioiiedy 
a reduction of 1 per cent as compared with 1934-1S5. 

The extent to which the banks are patronised by the trade for 
the purpose of financing storage varies almost from market ^ to 
market. In most of the markets of the Punjab and Western United 
Provinces the pledging of stocks with the banks may be regarded 
as a normal feature of the trade. Even where accomuiodation is 
available at cheaper rates from other sources, the banks are patron- 
ised as it saves the trader the necessity of keeping ready cash for 
financing his daily transactions. By pledging tbeir stocks, traders 
can operate a current account with the bank drawing whenever 
necessary and paying interest only on the actual amount utilised. 
The traditional conservatism of many merchants however results 
in a distrust of any system which lacks the personal touch and the 
elasticity which usually accompanies it. The fact also that a iiiiinber 
of formalities have to be gone into before an advance can be 
obtained, and the set hours during which business may be trans- 
acted, Seems, to deter many from availing themselves of tlie facili- 
ties offered by the modern banking system. Moreover the rates of 
interest commonly charged are not competitive, particularly in large 
centres where there are a number of indigenous shroffs or where 
accommodation may he obtained from a grain trading association on 
cheaper or less exacting terms. While it seems that the old deep- 
rooted aversion on the part of a certain type of to patronise 

the banks is gradually disappearing, many instances were encoun- 
tered, in the course of this survey, of merchants who financed their 
stocks of produce entirely from private sources and who deprecated 
the idea of obtaining advances from a bani^ or any public institu- 
tion as likely to lower their financial respectability in the eyes of 
their fellow traders. 

(5) Grain TRADE ASSOCIATIONS. 

In a few of the larger markets, such as Amritsar and Hapur, 
the local grain excha^es finance the storage of wheat out of the 
sums, sometimes considerable, which aeeumiilate with them from 
margin money or deposits against ''futures’^ eontracts. As those 
managing the exchanges are usually well acquainted with the finan- 
cial condition of the local traders the investment of their idle funds 
entails little or no risk. The rate of interest charged by these asso- 
ciations seldom exceeds 5 per cent. At Hapur, for example, the 
usual rate is 4| per cent. 

(6) Co-OPmATIVE SOCIETIES. 

With very few exceptions indeed the co-operative movement in 
India has developed on the lines of credit organisation. These 
societies ordinarily do not take any part or interest in the market- 
ing of their members' wheat. Their chief function is to imilvc 
advances mainly for agricultural expenses on the personal security 
of at least three members jointly and severally. These loans are 
generally repayable by instalments coinciding witli the harvest 
periods of the main crops in the locality. As conditions are, the 
oiJy benefit a cultivator can hope to derive from a co-operative 
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society is the lower rate of interest which is charged. In the differ- 
ent provinces it may range between 9 and 12i per cent. 

In the United Provinces the Biswan Grain Merchants Society 
Limited seems to be the only organisation of its kind to make 
' advanceis on the secnrity of stored wheat. Advances are made np- 
to three-fourths of the current market value of the produce usually 
at 9 per cent per annum. Both merchants and producers are 
iiiembers of this society. 

(7) Other Agencies. 

Cheap money and the virtual disappearance of the export trade 
ill 'wheat between 1930-31 and July 1936 has brought about a recent 
development in the financing of assembling since 1934. This has 
taken the form of the adviancing of loans on the security of pledged 
stocks by a large firm of grain exporters. The procedure followed 
is very similar to that adopted by the banks and the rate of interes 
ordinarily charged is 6 per cent per annum. 
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INTER-CHAPTER FIVE 


Having laboured for moiitlis to produce Rs. 100 
worth of wheat the grower takes it to the market where 
he meets with the hucJicha cirhatiyci and his tout, tin; 
dalal, the rola who dresses his wheat, tlie weighinan, the 
oJiarhava who fills the scale pan, the oki who liolds open 
tlie mouth of the bag. These and the nmnim (the 
arhatiya’s clerk), the chauUdar, the sweeper, the water- 
man, the arhatiya’s cook and' a horde of beggars of every 
description all regard themselves as entitled to a share of 
his produce. He is fortunate if by the end of a day 
they have only taken two or three rupees, since they are 
just as likely in some markets to take seven or eight 
rupees of his precious hundred. It is not sur- 
prising if many cultivators rather than facie this 
appalling array prefer to sell their grain to the haniya 
or the itinerant ghmnars 0116 . telis who come round the 
villages. 


Before he reaches the market the grower has to 
pay, in most eases, octroi, toll or terminal ta:-: to the 
municipality. In the mai'ket he has to meet charges 
such as arliat send dakiU and be subject to deductions for 
Imrda (refraction) or dJiaUa and dane on ac-count of 
weight. Tulai he j)&jB actually for the weighing, 
palledari or liammaM for handling by various people, 
and dharmada or dharniao on account of charity. Many 
of these charges are taken in kind and in taking their 
share the persons concerned are liable to be generous — to 
themselves. In the case of cash deductions also such as 
commission or brokerage, the customary (dtarge is more 
liable to be enhanced than reduced although concessions 
are frequently given to the larger mmindars. The 
scale of charges given in this report must, therefore, l)e 
regarded as the minimum admitted charge in the 
markets concerned and it appears that in the Colony 
markets in the Punjab these are as low as Rs. 2-1-3 per 
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Es. 100 but in the central and eastern markets of the 
United Provinces the total charges may amount to 
as much as Es. 7-13-0 per Es. 100. In regulated markets 
they tend to be lower. In Plyderabad, for example, the 
maximum in those markets is Es. 3-2-4 but in the un- 
regulated markets Es. 5-1-8 per Es. 100. This in itself 
is strong argument in favour of the regulation of 
markets. 

The great objection to these market charges lies not 
only in their multiplicity but also in the fact that they 
are not clearly defined and specified. In every market 
each separate charge always tends to be exaggerated in 
individual cases. Some provision ought, therefore, to 
be made whereby the charges payable in each market 
should be drawn up by some market authority 
under rules made with the approval of the appro- 
priate department of the local Government. The 
-scale of recognised charges should be posted up in a 
conspicuous place in the market and all persons entitled 
to make or take charges either in cash or kind should be 
licensed by the market authority. In the event of any 
one taking more than his legitimate fee or share the 
licence should be suspended. It may be observed that 
trade associations in various markets have already done 
much to regularise the charges in the markets where 
they are operating even although growers are not 
represented on the association. Provided the market 
charges are fixed it does not seem to matter whether it 
is done by trade association or by instituting regulated 
markets for grain under the local market legislation 
such as already exists in Bombay, the Central Provinces, 
Madras and Hyderabad State. 

Many of the practices cirrrent in markets should be 
abolished or improved. The weighing charges 
and deductions seem excessive and some attempt should 
he made to experiment with the introduction of weigh- 
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bridges with a view to improving conditions. A 
fixed deduction (harda) on account of impurities 
(refraction) which may or may not be present, 
seems an unjustifiable charge on growers who 
put good clean wheat on the market. Similarly the 
practice of dara sales by which heaps of varying quality 
are sold together at one price is a distinct deterrent to 
any effort by cultivators to improve the quality of 
their wheat. Sale should be by individual lots and a 
standard contract vdth mutual allowances as subse- 
quently referred to should be adopted for “ ready ” 
sales in the markets as well as for “futures”. The 
method of bidding under the cloth {purdah') has been 
frequently criticised and the secrecy which it involves 
invites such criticisms, but there would seem to be n<j 
objection to the practice if, as is commonly done in the 
Central Provinces, the final bid is openly declared. 












If markets are to be improved particularly in 
regard to the la^’^out, sanitation, regulation of charges, 
etc., some form of regular supervision by the munici- 
pality or the local Board is necessary. The fact 
that the ownership of some markets is in private hands 
would appear to be no obstacle to this and any regula- 
tions applied to municipal markets should be made 
equally applicable to those under private control. 

In improving the layout of grain markets considera- 
tion ought to be given to the desirability of protecting 
the produce from rain during the monsoon or other 
times. Apparently only in one major up-country grain 
market, namely at hTagpur, is provision of this kind made. 
Were the practice more general it would partially remove 
one of the causes of the seasonal rush of supplies by allow- 
ing the marketing of grain to continue in some measure 
during the monsoon. It would at least prevent a good 
deal of damage which occurs from irregular and unex- 
pected rains later in the season. 
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Attention needs to be drawn to tbe hampering effect 
of octroi duty, terminal taxes and tolls on marketing. 
These amount sometimes to 4 or 5 per cent of the value 
of the wheat and are generally to be paid by the culti- 
vator. In theory of course the octroi duty should be 
payable by the consumers in the town in the 
form of enhanced prices but owing to the fact that 
they are in the first instance paid by the cultivator- 
seller who has no alternative outlet the charge comes 
altogether out of his pocket. Considering the fact that 
the amount of octroi collected in the course of the year 
by municipalities — ^mainly on agricultural produce — 
amounts to over Es. IJ crores*, the fairness of the inci- 
dence of this tax is a matter for serious investigation. 
That the octroi is frequently “ more than the traffic 
can bear ” is clear from the fact that in quite a number 
of cases markets have been difiven outside municipal 
boundaries. 

So far as the finance of assembling is concerned the 
larger joint stock banks are developing a growing 
business in making advances against stocks but this is 
only noticeable in certain districts and markets, and 
much apparently still needs to be done to make those 
facilities more generally available in the lesser markets. 

^Statistical Abstract for Britisli India, 1932“33, 
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CHAPTER VI.— CLASSIFICATION, GRADING AND STAN 

DARDISATION. 


A. — Classification. 

Earlier chapters have shown the multiplicity of descriptions 
applied to the same or different types and classes of wheat 
out India. Apart from a little Eninier wheat ('/'. diciHriini) grown 
chiefly in the Caniatie area and known nsiially as ];li<ipli, the ordiiiary 
commercial types fall into two general groups, viz., T. durum and 
T. vulgare, and the big bulk of the crop may be simply eiassificd a.s 
folIoAVS : — , 

'Hard .. .. Dara {t a. q.) or sktrbaii types 

or semi-liard. of Ncirthern Iiidia. 

Soft . . . . Dam (f. a. q.) or pirn of tlie 


White 


T. mlgare 


'.Hard 

or semi-hard, 


T White .. .. .. pdaVm, kaindmi and 

1 or amber. kindred iypeHfif the C.Viitrai 

T* durum . . ProviiieeH, Central India and 

Deccan. 

LEed .. .. .. iia//«>ion.iaj}mtana, thetPntral 

Provinco.-i ; Centrai India and 
Bijapur red of the Carnal h', 

T. v^ilgare.—T\ie> common wheats? of wliieli over three-foiirtlis 
are white, form more than 85 per cent of tlio entire .Indian, eroj). 
The term sharlati ii,<5ecl in its wide general sense us referring to ail 
hard or semi-hard wdiite •wheats of fs^rtliern India eovei’s about 35 
to 40 per cent of the total crop. 

Pissi grown in the areas referred to represents about 25 to 30 
pel’ cent of the whole crop. 

Reel — Of these the hard types occur in the Pnnjal) and Norili 
West Frontier Proyiiiee and the bulk of the senii-liards and softs 
in the United Provinces, Bihar and the Central Prf)viin‘es. The 
total quantity of red wheat grown in India is lUMibably between 16 
and 20 per cent of the total production. Poughly lialf of the red 
wheat crop is soft. 

T, chirmn.—Both the white and red durums constitute about 12 
to 15 per cent of the crop, the former type predominating. 

To a considerable extent the distinctions between Hharhai! and 
pissi and also between M hanah and lal pmi may, for eommereiai 
purposes, be conveniently made on a geographical basis. But the 
differentiation between these classes and the dioinnH, apart from 
appearance, evidently lies more closely in the density anii weight 
per 1,000 kernels. The latter for example seems almost everywliei’e 
to be over 40 grammes per 1,000, while the ruhjares average about 
33, grammes. (Appendix XXXIII). 
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These different classes of wheat have different quality characteris- 
tics and different uses and price levels. A buyer who wishes to have 
One of these will not be satisfied if another is delivered to him instead. 
The first step towards bringing order out of chaos is for these six 
general classes to be recognised and quoted in all the markets wliere 
tiiey are available and for traders to buy and sell on the basis of 
these descriptions, It would be desirable also that producers should 
sow seed of one or other of these types only in the respective districts 
and that Agricultural Departments when propagating ^ improved ’ 
varieties should ensure that they are of the type most commonly found 
in the areas as, indicated above. They should not, for example, 
attempt to disseminate vulgare wheats in tracts which are at present 
essentially devoted to durum. It is also essential that the number of 
varieties somi should be restricted to the fewest possible recommended 
types. 

(1) Quality factors. 

Before discussing the question of grading it is necessary to 
appreciate the various complex factors which constitute quality. The 
chief ones are (u) impurities, the presence of which together with 
damaged grain may seriously affect milling quality, (h) bushel and 
kernel weight, (o) nature and structure of the kernel, and (d) moisture 
content. The only factors on which the grain is at preteent judged by 
merchants in India are, firstly, the amount of impurity^ content 
known to the internal trade generally as Miad^ or refraction^ and, 
secondly, its general appearance which is subject to very wide inter- 
pretation in the minds of both buyers and sellers. 

(a) Ee fraction may be comprised of any one or a combination 
of the following : — 

(i) Dirt or foreign matter including oilseeds and non-food 
grains. 

(;w) Barley or other food grains. 

(in) Damaged and ^ touched ’ grains. 

(iv) Shrivelled or immature grains. 

(v) Weevilled grains. 

(i;!) Mixtures of red wheat in white. 

The presence of dust, stones, lumps of earth or' mud and other 
foreign matter in the local produce may he due in part to the 
relatively primitive methods of threshing and wimiowiiig. The 
admixture of other food grains and oilseeds which may at times be 
very cohsiderable can be attributed to the practice of sowing mixed 
crops, sueh and gram or wheat and barle^^ or wheat and 

rapeseed. Damaged or defective grain is partly due to faulty 
practice ill preparation for market and is also the result of inefficient, 
inadequate or careless storage. 

The proportion of impurities, and of white, red and d/urum 
varieties present in the wheats grown in the main, produeing areas 
of India are shown in Appendix XXII. These results have been 

^Literally manure and henee implying something unfit or useless for 
consumption. 
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based oix the analysis of 1,400 samples eollected at every link of 
• the marketing ckain in all parts ot India. 

(i) Dirt.-It will be seen that the lowest uvera-e dirt eonteii , 
excludiW oilseeds and non-food grams was iom.d 
wheats It occurred in the east and south east and the Canal Colony 
amfwhete r proportion was only .22 and .23 per cent raspechve^, 
while in the west and south west of the province it w<u, ..-0 ^ ' 

?he average dirt content found in the wheat grown in “ 

United Provinces was .36 per cent but the _ luaximum, 
cent, was very much higher than imtlie adjoining areas ^ 

where the maximum was less than l.o pei 

eastwards the average and maximum ^ 

it reaches Jl per cent and 5.47 per cent respectiv tly. 1 lit lu„ti .s ^ 
averao'e dirt content found was 1.97 per cent and occuiied ip 
Central Provinces wheats. In Hyderabad ( Deccan ) the 
also high, viz., 1.39 per cent. Other provinces in which the 
exceeded 1 per cent were Bombay with 110 per cent, bind 
per cent and the North-West Frontier Province with 1.02 pe ce il. 
Some very dirty samples were encountered in Bombay, iiajputuiia, 
tirCeS Provinces and Sind having a dirt content ot as high as 
9.96 7,85, 7.49 and 6.37 per cent respectively. 


Oilseeds and non-food grains 
in wheat shows considerable variation. 


-The' ' ' percent:age , ■ of oilseeds 

T]u» lowe.st average proportion 

was SrrBrbtvrind anl the hV-t in the 

North-West Frontier Province, 1-72 per cent. 

from per cent in Bengal to 17.33 per cent m Central Iiiuia. 


Proportions of dirt, oilseeds and non-food grams in tvheat- 


Punjab — 

Canal Colonies 
East and south east 
^^outb and soiitli west 
North; . ' . . . . . 


A.verage. 

% 


POO 

I'Ol 

1*02 

1*34. 


Avera:ge. 

% 


Bombay . • . 

Bind «» 

Bihar... '■*. 

■■ North^West'Frontier Province.' ■ 2-74 


P3§ 
2 * 11 
2 *.19 


< * 


I ♦ 

/t. 




■United Provinces— : 




Western 

.. 1-28 

Bengal . . * 

Central 

.. 1-49 

Kajputana . . 

.. 2‘64 

Eastern 

.. 2-07 

Central India 

.. U34 




Central Provinces .. .. 2-57 Hydcmr.^ad i.ueecan) 

{ii) Barley, or other food grahw^. — Barley, even if oiily in slight 
proportion, is almost always prc.sent in Indian wheat. Gram k aJso 
occasionally found but owing to gram being ol a (lillerenl .-iaape and 
size it is a comparatively easy matter to .separate it Iroin bln* 

Barley, without the u.se of expensive plant is dibicull to cliiniitale as 
its shape is similar to that of wheat. 

*The quota of samples colleeted by cacti province or Stats was liascd on 
the local production. 
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The lowest average proportion of admixture of barley and other' 
food grains was found in Central India (.17 per cent^). The highest 
average barley and other food grain content was found in samples 
drawn in the south and touth west of the Punjab (3.32 per cent). 
The maximum varied from 2.11 per cent in Bengal tO' 41.52 per cent 
"in'Eajputana. ■ 

(m) Damaged or ' ^ fo%icl'ied grains.— Damaged and touched 
wheat is of importance particularly in certain areas and seasons. 
In the western distri^^^^ of the United Provinces wheat is largely 
stored in khattis in ’which a, certain amount of damage is 

inevitable and if, as sometimes happens when the monsoon is severe, 
the subsoil water seeps through into the pit from the bottom and 
side>s serious damage to the wheat is caused. Damage is also caused 
by various forms of fungus diseases and other factors brought about 
by natural conditions over which the cultivator has no control. 
Wheat affected by one or other of these causes may, in serious cases, 
become internally damaged and quite unfit for milling. If the 
injury is not so serious the damage may only be superficial and 
confined to the tip of the grain or to the skin leaving the interior 
of the kernel practically sound. 

In the absence of any clear definition the prevailing trade 
practice in regard to classifying unsound grain is. very confusing. 
In many markets such wheat may be either treated as wholly 
damaged, i,e,, internally affected, or it may be regarded entirely as 
touched i.e.y superficially or slightly damaged. The tendency 
on the part of most buyers is to class defective grains as damaged 
since the customary allowances recoverable for damaged grain are 
heavier than for '' touched ’'. In other markets unsound wheat is 
classified as of no value. 

At a recent informal conference between the Central Marketing 
Staff and representatives of certain grain -associations and flour mills 
a clear definition was sought on this point and it was generally agreed 
after discussion that damapd wheat should be defined as internally 
discoloured grains, and slightly damaged or touched” wheat as 
grains which were only externally discoloured without affecting the 
internal tetructure of the kernel. 

{iv) Shrivelled or immature grains are due entirely to drought 
and other natural causes. Their presence not only spoils the appear- 
ance but also detracts from the milling value of the wheat. 

(tj) Weevilled grains. — Infestation by weevil is very common 
three or four months after the grain has been harvested. The degree 
of incidence varies with the locality and the climate. It is higher in 
bagged wheat than when the produce is bulked because of the greater 
exposed surface. 

average proportions of damaged, shrivelled or 
immature and weevilled grains ranged from 1.20 per cent in Central 
India samples to 12.04 per cent in Hyderabad. The maximum 
percentage occurred in a sample of the Central Provinces wheat and 

* *Owi 23 g to its small production Kashmir, where barley and other food grain 
content was only .09 per cent, has been ignored. 
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waK 58.27 per cent. This was quite abnormal and had been caused 
mainly by weevil attack. 



Summary —The total average proportion of refraction of all kinds 
found in the wheats of the various provinces and States in India are 
illustrated in the diagram on page 180 alongside the proposed 
standard for comparison and may be summarised as follows : — 


Punjab — 

% 


% 

Canal Colonies 

.. 6-51 

Bombay 

. 3-90 

East and south east . . 

.. 8-79 

Sind . . 

. 6-14 

South and south west 

.. 8-18 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . 

. 9-68 

North 

.. 7-15 

North West Frontier Province 

10*06 

United Provinces — 




Western 

.. 7-61 

Bengal . . , . . . 

8*27 

Central 

.. 6-56 

Bajputana . . 

10*98 

Eastern . . 

.. 6-61 

Central India 

2*71 

Central Provinces 

.. 10-34 

Hyderabad (Deccan) . . . . 

14-11 


(vi) Bed wheat m white .— proportion of red wheat in white 
lowers the value of the whole if present in appreciable quantity. 
In the Punjab, it varies from 5.3 per cent in the Canal Colonies to 
42.03 per cent in the north. In the United Provinces it ranges from 
17.47 per cent in the west to 31.25 per cent in the east In other 
important areas the proportion of red in white varies from 10.43 
per cent in Sind to 33,41 per cent in Bihar and Orissa. 

(6) Bushel mid kernel weights .— natural test weight of 
wheat is a good indication of its value and is one of the main factors 
used in detemiining the grade of the grain in all the chief producing 
centres of the world as well as in Europe. In India, however, this 
standard is not applied to wheat or indeed to any other commodity. 
The natural test weight of all the samples which were collected in 
the various provinces and States and to which reference has already 
been made in Chapter I, are shown in Appendix XXXIIL The 
average bushel weight for all types of Indian wheat is in the neighbour- 
hood of 62 lb. and the weight of 1,000 kernels, about 33 grammes for 
the vulgar es and 41 or 42 for the durums. On the whole, the wheats 
grown over the major portion of the Punjab and in the west of the 
United Provinces are strikingly similar in their average bushel weights. 
These range from 61.28 lb. in the latter area to 61.49 in the Canal 
Colonies. The highest average bushel weights were found in Central 
India wheats and were 63.18 lb. for the types and 63.08 lb, 

for the durums. The durwm wheats grown in the Central Provinces 
show Ihe highest maximum, viz.^ 66.6 lb. 

Compared with the minimum bushel weight required by the 
Canadian and United States Grain Standards and by the standards 
on. which Argentine and Australian wheat is tendered, Indian wheat 
with an average of 62 lb. per hnshel ranks high. The minimum 
specification for No. 1 Manitoba Hard, the highest grade of Canadian 
wheat is 62 lb. per bushel, while No. 2 Manitoba Northern described 

L224IOAR 
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in the Canadian Grain Standards Act as 

milling quality ” is only required to weig^i o8 lb f'' J,*; 

statutory grades range from minimums ot al to 60 b. pti oasad ioi 
the five normal grades of white wheat produced m that coinili.; . in 
the United Kingdom the Liverpool Contract Grade, altnough it does 
not admit of Indian wheat, specifies for ^mrican wheats a 
of 60 lb. in the case of spring wheats, such as Manitoba and N ilt .i 
fU S. A.) and 61 lb. for soft winter wheats, hor Argcimue wtieat 
tiio minimum requirements are 59i lb. for the northern types and 
60-J for the southern types, while Australian wheat must weigh iiu, 
less than 60-| lb. In actual practice the average run 
Canadian and United States hard spring wheats seldom ial,s below 
6-’ or 63 lb The North American white wheats range troui (lU to 
63 lb. per bushel, while Australian wheats vary from 61 to 63 lb. 

The weight per thousand kernels gives a very accurate index 
of the size and specific gravity of the grains. The daram wheats 
stand out prominently in this respect. For example, the Central 
Provinces durums weighed 41.69 grammes on an a.verage as coinpared 
with only 36.82 grammes for the aalpnre types, the maxima tor both 
these typeb being 55.1 and 45.6 respectively. Central India durums 
weighed 44 91 grammes compared with 38.45 for the vulgar e types. 

There were considerable variations in the thousand kernel average 
v/eights of the oommon wheats produeed in Northern India, ine 
lowest was 31.62 grammes in the case of the east and south east 1 unjab 
wheats and the highest 34.01 grammes for the produce of the Western 
Piiniab. The io.axiiniLin for Caiial Colonies wheats was 43 gianimes. 


(c) The structure of the kernel is important, since hard wheat 
yields a strong flour capable of greater water absorption tlian soft 
wheat. Hard, semi-hard and soft wheats are grown in the different 
areas as already discussed. 

(d) The moisture content of wheat is another factor of im- 
porlance. Although it is not specified in any form of standard contract 
used in India wheat damaged or affected by -water may be_ regarded 
as unmerchantable and would accordingly be liable to rejection in 
every market. This contingency is covered by the phrase “ sound, 
dry and merchantable condition” used in all contracts for export 
wheat and in many mill contracts. Wheat of low moisture contents 
is profitable to the miller owing to its capacity to absorb water. In J 
this resjiect Indian wheat is in the first rank. The results of tests 
conducted on some three hundred selected samples drawn from various 
areas are recorded in Appendix XXXIII and show that the average 
moisture content of Indian wheats is about 10.25 per cent and varies 
from 8.86 per cent in Central India wheats to 11.23 per cent for 
the produce of the Eastern United Provinces. This factor partly 
depends upon atmospheric humidity and is confirmed by actual mill 
results in Bengal where blends of Sind, the Punjab and the United 
Provinces wheats showed 9.75 per cent moisture content between 
January and June. From July to Steptemher owing to the greater 
humidity of the monsoon period and the fact that a large proportion 
of supplies makes the joum^ from Karachi to Calcutta by sea, the 
moisture content found in the Wends rose to 11.5 per cent but fell from 
October to December— a comparatively dry period— to 10.25 per cent. 
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The average moisture content is below the 9 per cent mark in KaJ- 
putana and in Central India wheat of vulgar e species. The durum 
grown in the latter area averaged 9.45 per cent. Wheat growni in 
the south and south west Punjab where dry conditions prevail and 
the crop is largely harani or unirrigated also shows a low average 
Bioisture content, namely, 9.05 per cent. Wheats containing over 
10 per cent moisture are those grown in the United Provinces and 
the Central Provinces, while the highest average moisture content was 
found in the produce of the east United Provinces (11.23 per cent). 

Central Provinces, Bombay and Hyderabad (Deccan) w^heats are also 
liigh in the moisture content scale. In comparison the average range 
of moisture content of North American wheats is from 10 to 13 per 
cent, that of Argentine wheat from 11 to 12 per cent and the | 

Australian wheat about 10 per cent. i 

(e) Protein and gluten content. — Other quality factors are pro- 
# tein and gluten content. The results shown in Appendix XXXIII i 

confirm on the whole the range of expectation after allowing a fairly 1 

high margin for analytical errors. The Punjab and the Central j 

Provinces wheatte as well as those grown on the Gangetie alluvium of 
the United Provinces and Bihar have a relatively low average protein 
content ranging from 8.61 in the west and south west Punjab’’^ tO' I 

9.42 in Bihar. Areas in which the wheat grown shows over 10 per 
cent protein are the Central Provinces, Central InAia. {durums) , i 

Hj^derabad, Bombay and Eajputana. The Bengal samples analysed j 

were durums which w'ould account for the relatively high protein | 

content of 10.79 per cent. | 

The average dry gluten content ranged from 7.19 in the east and S 

south east Punjab to 12.46 per cent in the ease of the Bombay dur ums. i' 

Intermediate results are shown in the wheats grown in Sind, Central 
India and the north and west Punjab. J 

B. — Crrading. | 

Grading facilities, tbe dissemination of market prices and informa- ^ 

tion, places market quotations on a comparable basis and renders ] 

distribution easier at all stages. Goods can be readily bought or sold ■ 

on grades by telegram, telephone or letter without reference to their 
physical characteristics and location. They may also be sold for 
subsequent delivery as easily as for cash or immediate delivery. 

The introduction and regular use of standard grades eventually 

leads to uniformity in quality of production types and tends to I 

eliminate or at least reduce the heterogenous number of varieties 

many of which may be redundant or unsuitable for certain purposes. 

For example, the hard red spring wheat of Canada where statutory 
grades have long been in force is largely “ Marquis ” and one of the 
more important objects of the recently eonstitutecl Grain and Elevator 
Board in the Argentine, is the eoneentration of cultivation on fewer 
and better types of wheat and other crops. It should be observed at the 
outset that grading as recognised in most of the large wheat producing | 

countries of the west does not exist in India, nor is there any fixed f 

*A few samples from the north Punjab showed an averapje of only 8.17 

per cent, a result which is at variance with the^ ^ to characteristics of the 

hard wheats grown in that area. 
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ali-India standard &r wheat comparable, for instaiiee, with the 
standards for different classes of cotton astabiished and eoiitrolled 
by the East India Cotton Associatiopi in Bombay and by the kindred 
body in Karachi. 

(1) Pbesbn^t PRAmCB. 

Grading in large bulk with the specific object of conforming to 
fixed or definite standards does not take place but isolated attempts 
at grading of a kind are made in different wayh at various stages 
in the preparation of the wheat for market. For example, the 
majority of the farmers who grow improved varieties and better 
quality or local wheat, thresh and keep each variety in separate 
heaps or lots. The cultivator also sorts out the superior from the 
inferior quality, sends the .former to the market and consumes the 
latter himself. These efforts are to some extent negatived by the 
practice of dara sales which prevail so largely in Northern India and 
to which reference has already been made. 

The retailer also' makes some attempt at grading ami Ijcgins 
where the cultivator leaves off. His method of grading depends on 
keeping his purchases separate, cleaning and blending, the main 
considerations being purity or cleanliness, structure of tlui grain, 
'i.e.f whether soft or hard, plumpness and general a|)[)earanee. 
Here again the individual is entirely guided by his own experience 
and what one would class as a superior might be regarded by 
another as being in a lower category or pice verm. 

The methods of sorting into different qualities are crude hnt 
anmer their purpose to a. limited extent in local areas. For instance, 
in the Bombay Presidency the following rough and ready system of 
classification is adopted by whol^aler and retailer 


Quality Factor. 

Grade No. 1. 

Grade No. 2. ; 

! 

i 

1 Grade- No. 3. 

Colour and lustre 

Good and lustrous 

Ihill .. 

i' 

1 Dull. 

Uniformity of kernel 
size. 

All grains uniform 
and bold. 

1 All gra ins imifonn i 

' Grains not nniform. 

Presence of mottled 
grains of uneven 
structure. 

Negligible 

50% .. . . j 

■ j 


Xtefraetion, e. g., dirt, 
chaff and other im- 
purities. 

1 to 2 per cent . . j 

i 

■ 2 to 3 per cent . . ; 

4 to d per etmt. 
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inspection of prospective buyers. The latter is the system followed ' 

at Cawnpore and Fyzabad. The bargain is struck on the basis of 
the. quality of the sample and the buyer is morally bound to take 

delivery of the goods from_ which the sample purports to have been 

drawn, unless the tender is palpably inferior to the sample. In 
Bijapur (Bombay Presidency) it is customary for sellers and buyers 
to assemble in a certain part of the town at about eight or nine in I 

the morning. The sellers bring small samples of the day’s arrivals I 

wrapped in a piece of cloth. These samples are exhibited and bargains | 

are made without the buyer having actually seen the goods in bulk. J 

At the conclusion of the bargaining, — the day’s arrivals are usually ■ ! 

disposed of within an hour— the carts are directed to the godowns ) 

of the buyers w'here delivery is effected. Sales on samples of large i 

quantities as between distant centres are practised to a limited extent 1' 

only probably owing to the lack of facilities for arbitration in case of f 

dispute. I 

(5) Sates on fair average quality. — The kachcha arkatiya or | 

broker is an instihiment for effecting grading of a sort locally. ? 

His role is passive and negative in character but the fact that he ' 

undertakes group sales of lots of varying quality at a flat rate (the ; 

dam system) implies the averaging out of these lots into what may .S 

be termed “ fair average quality ” of the local market. This process ' 

reverses what the cultivator has already attempted to do, namely, to ? 

keep Ms produce in separate lots according to quality. The brokers ’ 
practice in fact tends to abolish all gradations of quality by reducing I 

it to one' common f. a. q. standard. ^ ’’ r| 

C ■ is upon this fair average quality basis that the “futures” 

asKOciations or grain exchanges originally fixed their standards and 
tolerances for refraction. , In those markets where such institutions 
operate the standard tolerances are laid down in the ter-ms and I 

conditions of the local “ futures ” contracts {see later). These 5 

eoiiditions are not applied to “ ready ” transactions and in the vast 
majority of markets buyers and sellers examine the goods before 
comnig to terms which may subsequently be, as already described, f 

subject to customary deductions such as harda, dhalta or done, as ' 

the case may be. ■' 

The method of trading on the basis of fair average quality as 
such is not generally customary. In the Punjab and Northern India 
generally the fair average quality' (dara) of each important market 
IS, however, usually known to buyers shortly after the harvest if 
not during the earlier stages. Dara (f. a. q. ) samples are frequently 
sent by post to their clients in nearby and distant markets by the local 

a r/m%fl.s. The prospective buyers in other markets having* examined 

these samples draw their own comparisons from their experience 
of the same markets in previous years and would feel themselves on j 

safe ground to order their wheat accordingly. For example, it is . i 

quiie normal for a merchant in Cawnpore to send an order to i 

Lyallpur for what he would call Lyallpur dara. The composition ! 

of these fair average qualities or daras varies according to the j 

predominating type of wheats grown in the locality and the j 

eharaetertsties of the local daras are generally known to regular ! 

buyers of grain from* those districts. Dara transactions are not ! 
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covered by specially written contract and the telegram or letter 
conveying the order to buy (or sell) would be regarded as ample 
evidence of the existence of an agreement. Disputes, if any, as regards 
cjuality would ordinarily be settled in a court ol law, for arbiiiation 
arrangements are only provided for in the contracts in \ogue at lurgc 
markets where there are trading associations or grain exchan<r<'s or 
Chambers of Commerce, of which one or other of the disputatiLs must 
be members, and in mills’ and shippers’ contracts. 

(c) Sales on standard contracts-— are of three eatcgorle,v 
viz., (i) mills’ contracts, («) export contracts, and (m) “ futures” 
coatraefe. 

(i) Mills’ eontr(wt$ —These differ only in detail and 

are in the main similar as regards essentials. ^ A specimen ot^a typiciaJ, 
mill deliyery contract is given in Appendix XXXiV. The li*rms 
cover a description of the deliverable wheat, the quantity, the ])rice 
and the source of origin. The type of bagging is specified, as also the 
terms of delivery, refraction and payment. An important provision 
is that regarding settlements of disputes. Arbitration is c(uiducted 
according to the riilas agreed upon between the local Grain Merchants’ 
Association and shippers. In certain other cases the liidian .Arbitra- 
tion Act of 1899 is applicable. In Calcutta it Is custoniary for arbit- 
ration proceedings to be conducted under tlie auspices of the. Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce. The quality of the wheat acceptable against 
mills’ contracts may vary. In some cases the specification as regards 
scales of allowances to be charged are eitlier not clear or not slated. 
One mill in Delhi, for example, specifies that the wheat shall he new, 
white and hard containing 85 per cent white wheat, 15 \\er ccml red 
wheat, 4 per cent barley, 2 per cent thin wheat- (shrivelled i and 
per cent dust ”. No stipulations are made as to the rate of deduc- 
tion should the goods tendered be found to exceed the aljove 
tolerances in any respect. It is interesting also lo observe that 
certain mill contracts specify that the wheat shall be liard or soft, 
as the ease may he, hut in practice it wfis found that wheat of vary- 
ing degrees of texture was freely accepted. One of the mills at 
Sargodha stipulates that the wheat shall be soft, although it is well- 
known that the varieties grown locally from "wliicli the Imlk of this 
mill’s supplies are obtained are semi-hard to imrd in charaeler. In 
Delhi on the other hand a mill aontnivt which s])ecjfies hard 
wheat covers any kind of wheat grown either in the neighbourhood 
Or imported from the Punjab or the United Provinc(‘s. It is also 
significant that much of the wheat grown in the United Provinces 
whence the Delhi mills derive a large proportion of their supplies 
is, if anything, rather on the soft side. In regard to deliveries the 
weights and analysis as ascertained by the mill are usually taken 
to be final. This may or may not be effected in the presence of 
sellers although sellers are at liberty to be present. Various clauses 
are also inserted covering non-delivery or failure to deliver. The 
options^lying with the buyer are usually (a) to cancel the contract 
in so far as it is unfulfilled, (b) to repurchase at the market in 
which^ the mill is located, or elsewhere, at current market rates, such 
quantity as was undelivered, the sellers being responsible for any 
loss sustained by buyers, (c) to charge seller with the difference 
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between tbe current rate and tbe price at wMck the ^contract^ w^^^ 
originally made, on tbe last day of the delivery, or (d) to grant an 

extension for tbe eompletion of tbe contraek 

In regard to payments 80 per cent seems to be tb.e nsu^ rate 
advanced against '' clean” railway receipts, altbongb. a number oi 
mills also advance np to 90 per cent. 

Tbe methods of sampling and analysis are sometimes specially 
stipulated. Where no provision appears, the custom of the local trade 
is usually followed. 

(ii) Conimcts used in the export -Slight differences in 

detail may be encountered in contracts of this type but in all mam 
essentials the forms of agreement used by sMppers^and ex;^rters 
of , wheat are identical. Specimen of a typical ^ I^arachi Pass 
Contract is given in Appendix XXXV^ This is a very common 
method of making purchases and implies the acceptance by fhe 
seller of the buyer’s weights and analysis in respect of goods railed 
by him to the shipper at the port of loading"^ in consideration of 
which he may have already received an advance of anything from 
80 to 90 per cent of the value of the consignment either by the 
shipper’s agency upcountry or by the port headc[uarters of the firm. 
The balance is adjusted after the goods have pa^ed acceptance and 
have been analysed and weighed over at destination. 

The main conditions of a typical port pass contract stipulate the 
quantity of wheat purchased, its quality and source of origin and 
the crop year. The delivery period is stated and the type of pack- 
ing — usually in brand-new B -twill gunnies of 2rJ lb. each measur- 
ing 44" X 26 J". The buyers undertake to pay sellers for the value 
of such gunnies at a defined rate plus transportation charges for the 
gunnies. If on arrival of the goods in the buyer’s godown it is 
found that the bags are in bad condition or in any way inferior to 
specification the buyer has the right to charge an allowance. The 
basis of admixture is laid down and in the event of goods tendered 
containing more than the stated free tolerance the buyer may either 
accept the goods with allowances in accordance with buyer’s 
scale of allowances for excess refraction in force from time to time 
and which is known to the seller, or accept the goods and reclean 
the wheat^.at ^seller ’s ' expense, .or accept the goods . with , an extra 
allowance to he fixed by buyer over and above the allowance accord- 
ing to the scale, or reject the goods claiming and recovering from 
seller any loss. It is also laid down that if the goods contain less 
than the free tolerance no allowance would be given to sellers, i.e,, 
in other words the contract is non-mutual. The options resting with 
buyers in the event of failure to deliver or of short delivery or of 
rejection are laid down in the contract and may entail (a) the 
eancelment of the contract, (/;) the claiming and recovery from 
sellers of the difference, if any, between the value at the contract 
price of the goods short-delivered or rejected, and the value of a like 
quantity of similar goods at the market rate at any centre upcountry 
or at the port or even in the United Kingdom, (c) to buy the 

^Between half and three-fourths of the total quantities of wheat handled 
by shippers is normally sent on port pass terms. 
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equivalent quantity of wheat which has- not been deli^e^ed or has 
been rejected and to recover from sellers the difference, it aoy, and 
(d) in the event of no goods being available in the local market buyers 
have the option of purchasing at the port or at any other places 
upeountry and to recover from sellers the difference between the 
contract rate and the rate of purehasCj due allowance being made 
for differences in freight or termvs of purchase. It is also laid down 
that goods are to be despatched at seller’s expense and risk, in consign- 
ments of not less than one wagon load the railway recei])! being 
made out in the name of the buyer both as consignor pid consigm*<n 
As regards weights buyers have the option of weighing the whole 
parcel or of taking the average weight as customary. In taking 1 he 
weights bags of more than one seer in excess of the sti])uiated weiglit 
are not accepted in the average. As regards terms of payment the 
rate at which the advance is made is stipulated the contract price 
being understood for absolutely dry goods. Arbitration arrange- 
ments are provided for to take place at the port headquarters of the 
shippers. Twm arbitrators are appointed one by each party bat ii to 
belong to mercantile firms which are members of the port i lliariiber 
of Commerce. 

(in) Futures contracts . — The grmvth of “futures” 

trading and the expansion of “ futures ” trading associations or 
grain exchanges in Northern India since the war, and |>artit!ularly 
during the past four or five years (see Chapter IX), has, apart from 
defining market charges and joraetices, contributed towards the 
creation of local standard contracts for “ futures” liiisiiu^ss* 
Considerable differences, however, exist between tiie local 
standards and contract terms in the different grain markets of India, 
and the wheat tenderable against the various contracts in vogue In 
these markets can vary widely as regards tlie |>ro})ortjon of din mid 
extraneous matter. 

The basis of refraction in use by sixteen associations in various 
parts of the Punjab, and the United Provinces imduding some of ihe 
more important institutions, are given in detail in Ajir-cndix X KXVf. 
The free tolerances for dirt alone will ])e seen to vary from “ nothing 
free ” at Bareilly and 1 per cent at Lyallpur to 3 por eeni: a! 
Karachi while the rejection points range from 2 per i-mt at Lyallfuir, 
Gojra, Sargodha, etc,, to unspecified limits at Bombay, Bareilly, etc. 
The majority of contracts specify mutiiai allowances, if the 
goods tendered are superior to the basis tlu' sellcn* is entilied to a 
premium, but there are also others whieli are uon-recipriHod as, for 
example, the contracts in vogue at the excdianges of Tmdhiana, 
Chandausi, Muzaftarnagar and Calcutta. As regards barley and 
other food grain admixture, the free tolerances range fronr 2 par 
cent at Lyallpur, Okara, Jaranwala, Sargodha, Chandausi, cite., 
to 6 per cent at Ludhiana. It is noteworthy that the basis for <lirt 
and barley at Amritsar has lately been reduced from an un.s|>ceified 
proportion to 1-J per cent mutual for dirt and from 6 per cent turn- 
mutiml to 5 per cent mutual for barley largely as a result of dis- 
cussions between representatives of grain trade associations and 
the Central Marketing Staff in April 1936. Similar variations are 
also observed in the permissible content of damaged grain. These 
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range from unspecified proportions at Amritsar and Lyallpur and 
from “ nothing free at Jaranwala to 1 per cent non-mutnal at 
Ohara, Gojra, Sargodha, etc. The rejection limits are also nn- 
specified in many cases. At Jaranwala the rejection limit is per 
cent at Okara, Gojra and Sargodha 2 per cent and at Karachi 3 
per cent. The usual tolerance for shrivelled grains is 2i per cent 
non-mutual but at Amritsar and Calcutta the tolerance is The 
rejection limits range from the unspecified to 8 per cent at Dhuri. 
At Jaranwala, Okara, and Karachi the rejection limit is 6 per 
cent and at Sargodha 3 per cent. While deductions, if the propor- 
tion of impurities exceeds the free tolerance, are uniform as regards 
dirt, barley and damaged wheat content, the rate at which deductions 
are made for shrivelled grains varies from i to ^ the value of sound 
wheat. Slightly damaged or “ touched wheat is also variously 
treated under the terms and conditions of these contracts. The free 
tolerance ranges from wZ at Jaranwala to 1 per cent non-mutual at 
Dhuri. The rejection limits range from unspecified quantities to 
6 per cent at Karachi. The existing scales of allowances for 
weevilled grain also vary considerably with the difierent markets and 
with the different seasons, A number of associations have fixed 
scales of allowances but there are a few others, of which Karachi is a 
notable example, which fix tolerances for weevil from month to month 
and by doing so take into consideration the fair average quality of 
arrivals. On the whole variations in the scales of allowances for 
weevilled grain are greater than in the other items of refraction. As 
a rule new crop wheat does not contain any weevilled grain until 
about July and the fact is recognised by there being no free 
tolerance at all during May and June. Some associations have a 
small free tolerance of i- per cent during July, others have none. 
The scale increases progressively until the maximum free tolerance 
allowed occurs between December and April. Most of the associa- 
tions treat weevilled grain as being half the value of sound wheat, 
hilt a few class weevilled grain as of no value at all, others again 
allow half value for weevilled grain up to a certain percentage and 
thereafter deduct full value for the excess. The rejection limits 
range from the unspecified at Lyallpur, Ludhiana, etc., to a maximum 
of 5 per cent at Dhuri. The proportions of red wheat allowed in 
the various eoiitracts range from 14 per cent aon-mutual at Muzaffar- 
iiagar to 30 per cent at Amritsar and the majority of the 
other markets. The rate at which deductions are made, if the per- 
centage of red wheat found in the tenders of white exceeds the free 
toleraiice, varies wff^ association. It may he half a pie per 
maund for each per cent in excess of the tolerance as at Hapiir, or 
it may be 3 pies per maund for each 5 per cent in excess or again 
it may be 3 pies per hundredweigbt or part thereof as at Karachi. 
The rejection limits are usually 40 per cent but at Karachi the 
rejection limit is as high as 50 per cent and at Lyallpur 49 per cent. 
At Dhuri wheat containing more than 20 per cent is liable to rejec- 
tion. 

As will be seen from Appendix XXXVII, the months of delivery 
also vary from association to association. At the ports it is customary 
to^ quote on the basis of the European calendar. Upeountry the 
Yihrami, one of the Indian calendars, is invariably used. This tends 
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to cause confusion. Tlie montiis of delivery vary from two in the 
case of Calcutta to eight at Karachi. As a rule tiu’ majority of up- 
country exchanges have adopted six nioulhs oi* delivery althougli thei‘e 
are a few with four, as for example, liapiir and Chandausi and five 
as at Lyallpur. Apart from other disahiniies tfds forms an obstacle 
to the dissemination of market information. At Liverpool, for 
example, there are only five delivery months, while most of the 
important world markets also have the same number. 

The description of wheat tenderable, the units of sale and the 
cover or margin money required by the assoiuations from buyer and 
seller also vary considerably. The specifications are only clear io 
a very few cases. The units of sale and the amount of margin 
money are shown in detail in Appendix XL VII and range from 125 
maunds to 25 tons for the former and from no deposit to Es. 1-8-0 
per bag of 21 maunds". 

Settlement dates and conditions regarding delivery were found 
to differ at almost every exchange. At Amritsar, for example, the 
submission of tenders is at the seller’s option from, the 1611i of the 
month preceding due date up to 23rd day at 4 p..w. Therc^after it is 
the buyer’s option to demand delivery ri|) to 4 p.m. ou tia.^ last day 
of the month. At Okara buyer and seller can demand or issue 
delivery orders at any time between the 151 h and 2 on the 20th 
day of the month of settlement. At daranwala il is 1 lie selhu* s option 
to tender up to the 22nd day of the montli of settlement. Thereafter 
the option rests with the buyer to demand dollvcuy up to the last day 
of montli of settlement. A very large number of tlifTermces could be 
quoted, but these are summarised in Appendix L. 

In regard to the other terms and conditions governing deliveries, 
payments, arbitration, etc., the local contracts resemble one another 
on all the main stipulations although the wording and mode of expres- 
sion may vary. The more important features of a typical form of 
contract for futures ’’ trading are detailed in Appendix XXXVIIf. 

The variation in the refraction basis from one centre to anotfier 
seems to have a definitely harmful effect on the quality of the produce 
md even to act as a direct incentive to adulteration*. For exam|>le, 
it appears from the analyses which have been made of a large number 
of samples in the Punjab that in the district markets of the greater 
part of the province tlie average amount of extraneous matter, 
including oilseeds, is about 1 per cent. By the time wiieat from 
these districts arrives at Karachi, the average dirt coultmt amounts 
to 1.8 to 1.9 per cent. The same type of ivheat shipped from 
Karachi to Bombay was found to contain as much as 2.53 1o t],7l 
per cent of extraneous matter on an averatre at tlie latter imrt. In 
Delhi the average dirt content of Punjab Canal Colonies wfurnt con- 
signed to^ local mills was 2.45 per cent. V^hilo the average dirt 
content (including oilseeds and non-food grains) of Central Provinces 
v/heats was found at origin to be 2.57 per cent (Appendix XXTT), 
arrivals from Saugor, Damoh and Sihora Road at Bombay over a periocl 
of one year (1935-36) showed an average of 3.41 or nearly 1 per cent 
more. " . » - 
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It is true that since there is no unif orm method of sampling and 
analysis, results of analysis must vary. Nevertheless, the diiferenees 
are so large that it seems to be a reasonable conclusion that in so far 
as wheats growm in these particular areas are concerned dirt is added 
at some stage after the produce has been brought to the market by the 
cultivator or primary producer. 

The barley content also shows a similar variation, 0.92 per 
cent at the point of origin, about 1.9 per cent at Karachi and as 
much as 3.49 per cent at Delhi. 

A special investigation was conducted at Amritsar and in the 
surrounding districts to ascertain whether the wheat produced by 
the cultivators contained a high percentage of barley or whether 
barley was being mixed into the wheat at some stage after it had left 
the threshing floor. This investigation was undertaken to verify the 
assertion made by the representatives of the local trading associations 
in justification of the high percentage of barley tolerance in the local 
4‘utures ’’ contract to the effect that the local produce did contain 
a sufSeiently high proportion of this admixture to warrant the exist- 
ing basis. Accordingly a large number of samples were collected 
from the threshing floors as well as from the carts bringing the 
wheat into Amritsar and in the Amritsar market itself and the results 
are shown in the following table : — 

Proportion of harley in wheat. 


if 


On the 
threshing 
floor. 

In consign- 
ments on 
the way to 
market. 

Wheat 
leaving 
market or 
godowns. 

In Amritsar 
market. 


Market. 

hTo. of samples. 

Average %. 

No. of samples. 

. 

Average %. 

No. of samples. 

Average %. 

No. of samples. 

Average %. 


Ajnala . , .... 

48 

2-15 







Amritsar 

32 

l-Ol 

k 

3-53 


. . 

20 4-6 


Taran Taran . . 

106 

0-89 



. . 


. . . . 


Gurdaspur . . 

33 

1-6 

34 

,1-4 

28 

I-’SQ* 

. . 







9 

l-7t 








13 

l-9t 



■ Batala ' , . ■ ■ 

40 

2-9 

: . * 


6 

4*64 

... ' . . 


ISfarowal , 

51 

1-38 

12 

2*8 

8 

8-1 

. . 


Sialkot . , 

40 

4-25 

20 

3-0 

10 

3-66 

. . . . 

* ^ 

Onjranwala 

40 

0*89 

20 

1-47 

10 

5-08 

. . 


Kamoki. . 

40 

1‘41 

20 

a-44 

10 

5-25 

... • ' 


Average 

48 

1*83 

21 

2-60 

12 

4-02 

20 4-0 


♦Booked from Sohal Station to Amritsar. 
fBooked from Chhina Station to Amritsar. 
{Booked from Gnrdaspnr to Amritsar. 
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It will be observed that with the esceptioa of Sialkot and Bataia, 
where the percentages of barley were found to be 4,25 and 2.9 
respectively, and at Ajnala where it was 2.15 per cent, the proportion 
of barley found in the threshing floors, was about 1 per cent, on an 
average, in all the other places. It may here be noted that in the 
case of Sialkot the better quality wheat was boiiglit for 
local consumption and was, therefore, not in(3luded in these tests, 
hence the barley proportion is rather high. As regards the samples 
drawn from the carts taking wheat to the maidvet, it will be seen 
that the percentage of barley has generally increased, with the excep- 
tion of Sialkot and Gurdaspur, and the differences have still further 
widened by the time the wheat leaves the local assembling market. 

( 2 ) Metoods of samplino aot analysis. 

No uniform rules or conditions are observed in India with regard 
to sampling methods and the minimum quantity which should be 
taken as representative. Bulked wheat is sampled by hand, the arm 
being inserted into the bulk as far as it wdll go and a handful or 
Uvo of grain withdrawn for examination. Bagged wheat iKS generally 
sampled by a hollow spear, known in the vernacular of various parts 
of the country as a parkhi, homa or hamhoo. The spear is almost 
invariably made of metal; The point is thrust into the different 
parts of the bag and each charge drawn out is examined by the 
prospective buyer. It is customary in some markets for 10 per c^ent 
of the consignment to be sampled. At others the proportion is Jess., 
as for example, at Hapur where three bags from every hundred are 
tested. The procedure varies extensively throughout the eoiiiitry. 
The selection of the bags to be sampled is usually left to the buyer 
but in certain mai'kets the seller is also entitled to choose a certain 
proportion. In Calcutta, for instance, -where sampling by spear is 
the customary procedure, it is the seller’s right to select half the 
number of bags, but this right is not often exercised by sellers 
particularly when dealing with large shippers. 






The Bombay method of sampling deserves special mention, as 
it prevails at more than one Malabar coast port, e,g., Moran igao. 
The samples are drawn from 10 per cent of the consignment, the 
bags usually being selected by the buyer. These are tlien ])]aeed 
in a row, one standing upright, the next one on its side with the 
seam upwards, the third upright, the fourth on its side and so on 
each position alternating. The stitching at the mouth of each 
upright bag is cut open and the seams of those bags wliich arc lying 
on their sides are similarly treated. The sampler thrusts his arm 
into each hag as far as the elbow and stirs the grain (or seeds as 
the case may be) with a circular motion performed thrice in the same 
direction or rotation. Having done this, the hand which is still 
inside the hag, is cupped at a point which is judged to be approxi- 
mately in the centre of the mixed grain. The hand is now slowly 
withdrawn upwards care being taken noit to spill any of the contents. 
This procedure is repeated several times until a sample of sufficient 
size has been obtained. 

Methods of analysis, when analysis actually takes place, vary. 
The greater part of the wheat grown in India passes into consump- 
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tion unanalysed, for no system of analysis m normally practised by 
the arhatiyaSy who, as already stated, settle prices on their estimation 
of impurities and general appearance of the grain. These traders 
are adept at valuing the grain by visual test but usually err in their 
own favour. The mills’ and exporters’ purchases and a proportion 
of the actual deliveries of wheat tendered in settlement of futures ” 
contracts are analysed. The analysis always takes place at the 
premises of the buyer, and where deliveries against futures ” 
contracts are concerned, in the associations’ or exchanges’ sample 
rooms where such exist. 

Although local variations occur in the quantity of the sample, 
the sieves or cleaning equipment and the scales for the weighment of 
the component parts of the sample, the usual method of analysis is 
briefly as follows 

The sample is carefully mixed and spread out on a flat smooth 
surface, usually a zinc-topped table. A number of small spoonfuls 
are taken up from the centre and periphery of the sample, sufficient 
to make up. a convenient unit to work on. The 'dirt As sifted out, 
bits of stick, stones and the larger impurities are sorted out by hand 
and carefully weighed, usually by a chemical balance though some 
of the mills use small jeweller’s scales or goldsmith’s hand balances. 
Barley and defective grains are then separated by hand, each com- 
ponent being weighed individually. The total amount of refrac- 
tion is now compared with the free allowance and if there is an 
excess over the tolerances deductions are calculated on the basis of 
the scale of allowances and the approximate dockages taken off the 
gross value of the wheat in the final settlement ‘bill. 

The absence of uniformity in the methods employed both in 
drawing samples and in making analysis, inevitably leads to 
differences and lack of comparability in analysis results. This in 
fact does happen and it is not possible under present conditions to 
compare the results of analysis made at Bombay with those at, say, 
Karachi or Amritsar, firstly, because of the size of the sample drawn, 
secondly because of the method of sampling itself and lastly because 
of the difference in procedure in making the analysis. For example, 
the quantity of sample drawn per tender of 25 tons is 20 seers (40 lb.) 
at Karachi, but at Calcutta 3 lb. or so per 10 or 12 tons is usually 
considered sufficient. 

The obtaining of a representative sample is essential to the 
determination of the true grade of a given lot of grain. If the sample 
obtained is not representative no amount of care in analysis 
will establish the true quality of the grain. It seems clearly desir- 
able, therefore, that the methods of sampling and analysis should be 
standardised as well as the equipment by which analysis is deter- 
mined. 

For example, in the United States, the Hand Book of Official 
Grade Standards lays down that in bulk grain in carload lots or in 
a wagon, at least five probes with a double shell compartment 60 
inches long shall be taken or as many more at the discretion of the 
sampler. In case of grain in sacks no specified quantity of sample 
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is mentioned but it is left to the discretion of for 

^amDles from as many bags as lie flunks bt. ^ H, ' ! , ^ 

ciemratino’ dockawe from wheat is speeilied umonn whieii is a w-l oi 

brass or other similar material. Great stress is kiiU ni n o 

sions of the perforation of the sieves bein^' emietly an iitnl d""“- 
Tslight varLion materially influences tiie percentage ot doekage 

obtained. 

0 .— Standardisation. 

All-India standard contract {white wheat— skarhaii) , 

As a first step towards the elimination of these differenees and 
the establishment of a more uniform system of contracts an inlornml 

conference between representatives of vanous mills grain 

associations and the Central Marketing Staff took place at Dt Uii m 
April 1936 for an exchange of ideas. After discussion a sugges t 
coMraet was drawn up as a compromise between various 
now in vogue, a summary of which is given in the iullu\ung 

table:— 

Summary of suggested standard contract terms. 

I. Dirt, including non-food grains or other extraneous matter 

Basis 1-|% • • allowances at contract price up to 

^%* 

Over 3% Double allowance plus cleaning charges. 

II. Barley, Pulse and/or other food grains— 


Basis 2% • • Mutual allowances at half the contract 

price up to 4%. 

Over 4% and up to To be allowed for by seller at full contract 
10%. price. 

Over 10% , . Buyer’s option to reject. 

III. Damaged and slightly damaged (“touched” and discoloured) 
grains:— 

(al Damaged (i.e., grains internally discoloured) 


lUrl o - . 

Basis 1°/ • • Mutual— below 1% the buyer (m respect 

° of all damaged grain present) and the 

seller (in respect of the difference bet- 
ween the basis and the actual content 
of damaged grain) may claim allowances 
at half contract price. 

Over 1% . . To be allowed for by seller at full contract 

price. 

(b) Slightly damaged (i.e., grains externally discoloured)— 


Over 1% 


Basis 1% 
Over 1% 


Eree— No allowance. 

To be paid for by buyer at 3/4ths of the 
contract price. 
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IV. Shrivelled — 
Basis 1% 
Over 1% 

Y. WeeviUed— 


Free — ^no allowance. 

To be paid for by buyer at 3/4ths of the 
contract price. 


Basis. Buyer’s option to reject. 

Aprn to Jiily .. Nil. Over 2% 

August to September . . -1% 

October .. •• 1% 

November .. Wo Over3i% 

December to March • • 2% Over 6% 

Free toleranc^no allowances— up to basis percentages-differences 
between the basis and the rejection Hmit to be paid for at half the contract 
price of souad wheat. 

VI. Red wheat — 

Basis 10%* . . Mutual. 

Excess or deficiency to be allowed for by 
seller or buyer respectively at 1 pie 
per cent per unit. 

VII. Tenderable wheat— 

The wheat tendered shall be any white wheat produced in Mia other 
than durum or white seoni as grown in the Central Provmces 
or derived from stations in the United Provinces south of 
Lucknow and Cawnpore. It shaU be the current season 
(specified) crop. The wheat shall be sound, plump, clean, 
matured dry and in merchantable condition weighing not less 
than 60 lb per bushel. Wheat which contams injurious or 
polonLseel and has a musty or sour odour shall be hable 
to rejection. 

VIII Unit of weight .. Prices shall be quoted in terms of the 
VIU. Umt 01 weignr Imperial Maund of 82-2/7 lb. (82 . 2857 lb.). 

AdiUional terms for ‘‘futures ’^contracts. 

(1) Minimum weight unit of each contract .. 500 mds. 

(2) Delivery months .. •• •• 

September. 

November. 

January. 

March. 

The date of delivery in each contract month m upcoimtry exchanges 
to be 15 days ahe ad of the corresponding date in Port Exchanges. 

* As from 1st April 1937. 
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have been eirculated, not only to tho. 
i attended the meeting but to all 
known to be in oyeration nt prese_nt, 
From the number of replies whien 
ar that the greater irarnlter ot the 
mr with tho Managing (,*0 !luiu 1 eo-' 
•ge number of h 

ompleted for trndiug hi t ui- l-.Jbi or 

commence about May_ or 4iu;y i:i i-lui 

intract of alHudia !Mir..'Mi‘,’ . 


The above conditions 
associations whose representatives 
the other associations which_ are L. 
for their views and 'suggestions. . 
have been received it would appe; 
proposed changes have found 
or Boards of Directors ot a lai 
hoped that arrangements may be o 
crop which will normally 
be conducted on a standard cc 
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INTEK-OHAPTER SIX. 

There is a deal of loose talk about the classification, 
grading and standardisation of Indian produce, so much 
so that one would think that this step is aU that is re- 
quired to put marketing on a sound and efficient basis. 
But is there any point in all this talk ? 

We have already seen in previous chapters that in 
certain markets certain types of wheat, e.g., white 
durums, command a premium of as much as Re. 1 per 
maund over other wheats. Suppose a grower sees from 
some paper or other that white wheat is selling at these 
high prices in a ceidain market and that after allowing 
for freight he could apparently sell his produce there 
at a premium over what he might obtain in the local 
market. If he then sends his produce to that particular 
market he may later discover to his chagrin that instead 
of obtaining a premium over the local price, as he had 
hoped, his wheat is sold at a discount. He would be 
most disappointed. He probably did not realise, and 
under existing conditions could not be expected to know, 
that the wheat he was trying to market was a &ott pis si 
type whereas the wheat which was selling at a premimn 
was white durum. In order to avoid misunderstandings 
of this kind it is necessary in the first place to classify the 
different types of wheat into their various categories, 

From a commercial point of view the most import- 
ant t}T)e consists of the hard or semi-hard white wheats 
of Northern India which cover about two-fifths of the 
total wheat area in the country. This class of wheat may 
be genei’ally recognised sls '^[ sharhati’\ The term 
pissi ” may be used to denote the soft white wheats 
grown in Central Provinces and part of the United 
Provinces south of Cawnpore and Lucknow. Hard or 
semi-hard red wheat grown in the Punjab may be classi- 
fied as lal kanaik, and the soft red of the Central Provinces 
as led pissi. All these types belong to the common species 
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of wheat— vulgare. The durums 
India and Central Provinces are most easily^ 
white (or amber) “ hmisi “ jalalia^^’, or “ 
and red as “ katMa ” in Central India and 
red ” in the Carnatic. 


of Central 
classified as 
khandwa ” 
“ Bijapnr 


If these different classes of wheat were reeo^mised 
and generally adopted as the basis of trade description 
.and price quotation much misunderstanding woifid be 
avoided. In the absence of this systematic classification, 
price quotations, however, have no real meaning from a 
business point of view. 


G-rading involves the sorting out of Produce into 
aifferent steps pr g'radations of quality. When con- 
sidering the question of quality it is necessary to have 
in mind the quality factors required by buyers— either 
manufacturers or consiuners. So far as wheaf is con- 
cerned the great majority of final buyers want a good, 

hard, strong, clean, white wheat. 

A sound wheat is recognised as one free from damage 
and shrivelled grains. Damage owing to bad ^storage 
and other conditions may affect the internal structure 
of the grain so as to impart a disagreeable flavour and 
make it quite unsuitable for milling or human con- 
sumption. The price of any particular sample must 
therefore be related to the amount of damaged or slightly 
damaged (touched) grain it contains. 


Hard wheats and strong wheats are generally but 
not always synonymous. Hard wlieat usually lias a high 
percentage of gluten which makes the flour (maida) or 
ata produced from such wheat capable of absorbing and 
retaining a considerable amount of water whereas soft 
wheats are usually deficient in gluten and when made 
into chapatis readily part with their moisture and become 
stale much more quickly. The hardness and the strength 
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of wheat is related to the variety and classification 
already referred to but may he modified to some extent 
by the district and the growing condition of the season. 

A clean wheat is free from dirt and impurities such 
as oilseeds or other non-farinaceous matter like hJmsa. 
The presence of these impurities and also of barley 
naturally lowers the value of any particular lot. The 
presence of red wheat in a sample of white also involves 
a discount. 

G-rading therefore involves the sorting of wheat 
according to these various factors and a grower or other 
seller may divide his produce into different lots accord- 
ingly. Experience shows however that it very seldom 
pays an individual grower to go to this trouble since his 
produce so graded when it reaches the market sells at 
the ordinary market rate. This is sometimes taken as 
an indication that grading is not a paying proposition. 

It must be admitted that in isolated individual cases 
this is so. Not until the market and buyers as a whole 
recognise certain grades as being better than others is it 
possible to obtain, for high quality produce, a premium 
over low quality. There is in fact a constant tendency 
for low quality to drag down the price of the high 
quality. In the case of dara, sales, for example, where a 
number of heaps of different quality are sold all together 
it is evident that the high quality wheat is carrying the 
poor stuff with the result that the bad producer is being- 
paid a premium for his inefficiency. 

Until grades have been defined and standardised in 
such a way as to be made the basis of the majority 
of transactions between buyers and sellers the full 
advantage is not gained from grading. Every effort 
should therefore be made to introduce standard grades 
along with systematic classification. 
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The present procedure in regard to “ ready ” sales 
in country markets varies enormously. In some places, 
no matter how good and clean the cultivator’s wheat 
may be, after the bargain is completed a customary 
deduction (‘ karda ’) is made on account of impurities 
which the wheat may or may not contain, in such 
markets any cultivator with a modicum of sense makes 
sure that his wheat is adulterated beyond the limits of 
the customary ‘ harda \ 

There are great differences also in the quality of 
wheat tenderable under the “ futures ” (‘ontrads of 
many of the leading grain trade associations in this 
country. Where the amount of refract ion (inijiurities) 
allowed under a local contract is high evidtoH^e shows 
that the tendency is for sellers to lowcir the quality of 
the wheat until it corresponds witli tluit allowed under 
the standard contract prevailing iii the market so that, 
although the cultivators in the distinct conc,(‘rned put 
good clean wheat on the market, liefore this reaches the 
linal user it has been subject to a (ionsidemble amount 
of adulteration. This is particularly the case wheri; the 
terms are non-mutual, i.e., where specitied deductions are 
made by the buyers for refraction beyond certain 
prescribed tolerances and there is no provision for 
making payments to the seller if the wheat should, in 
fact, contain a lower percentage of impurities than that 
specified iu the contract. There is great need for the 
wider adoption of a mutual basis in wlieat transactions. 
By making ail allowances within a certain range mutual, 
sellers are given the best possible incentive to deliver 
clean and pure wheat. 

The enormous variation which exists lietwecii the 
different contracts throughout the country makes it 
difficult for traders in one market to deal' in another. 
This is now becoming generally recognised by the more 
progressive merchants and at a recent conference of 
certain representatives of grain trade associations and 
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milling interests with the Central Marketing Staff a fair 
measure of ■ agreement was reached which may result in 
a standard all-India contract being adopted hy the 
interests concerned for the 1937-38 crop. 

The proposed contract provides a uniform basis in 
respect of dirt, barley, damaged, shrivelled, weevilled 
and red wheat and in so far as the wheat tendered is of a 
higher quality than the basis the terms are mutual and 
allow for the seller claiming a better price on that 
account. 

It may seem somewhat too advanced to apply the 
principle of standard tolerances with mutual allowances 
to ‘ ‘ ready ’ ’ sales. The terms of the proposed 
“ futures ” contract, however, having been adopted by 
the larger and more important buyers, it seems desirable 
that they should also be used in connection with 
“ ready ” wheat. It is suggested that although all the 
produce sold is in such cases open to inspection, the price 
should be fkied on the basis of the standard contract and 
any premiums payable because the wheat is of a higher 
than the basic quality provided for under the standard 
contract, should be paid and conversely any deductions 
on account of the wheat containing a greater pecentage 
of impurities than the tolerance, should be made with 
reference to the actual facts of the case. Customary 
deductions such as “ Jcarda ’ should be abolished. 

The price arrived at in the ordinary process of bar- 
gaining should be the price of standard quality wheat. 

Any premiums or deductions made thereafter should be 
related to the quality of the district especiaUy in regard 
to the particular sample on offer. If this were done 
and this price were quoted in all markets and all publi- 
cations it would be possible for growers, traders, or f'} 

others to know in which market it would be possible 
either to buy or sell their wheat to the best advantage. 
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An im pT’ovftnxoiit in. tte pres6iit classificatioii of 
wheat can be most readily effected by the trade and the 
trade press recognising and quoting the different classes 
referred to above. The A.gricultural Depaitinents could 
also help by recognising that those conunercial classes 
of wheat are in the main related to certain geograijliicai 
areas and when they are propagating “ imi)r(»ve(r’ 
types of wheat they should have regard to the class of 
wheat already grown in the different districts. i*’or 
example, except on very good grounds, the departnient 
should not attempt to extend the cultivation of Tritieum 
vulgare in typical durum districts. 

So far as standardisation and grading pra<‘tiee is 
concerned wholesale traders and large buyers generally 
through their Associations can do a great deal and they 
have already shown their willingness to introduce a 
.standard contract for “ futures ” transactions. The 
application of the same standard contract terms to 
“ ready ’’ transactions in the ordinary country markets 
is desirable and it is a matter for consideration by local 
authorities and local trade associations whether this 
should be made the subject of statutory provision or left 
to the initiative of market committees or the trade as 
represented by private enterprise or producers’ co- 
operative societies. 
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[Facing page 202, 


STORING WHEAT IN A DWELLING HOUSE IN THE HEART OP 
AMRITSAR CITY. THE BAGS ARE BEING CARRIED TO AN 
UPPER STOREY WHERE THE CONTENTS WILL BE EMPTIED 
INTO BULK. 


MOUTH OF A BRICKLINED PIT AT CHANDAUSI 
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CHAPTER VII— CONSERVATION. 

The provision of adequate and suitable storage accommodation 
forms an integral part of the problem of efficient marketing. The 
cost of storage and the losses which occur during the storage period 
are two of the major factors responsible for the difference between the 
harvest and off-season prices. 

A. — ^Methods. 

(1) In villaobs. 

The small cultivator throughout the country stores the^ wheat he 
retains on his holding in home-made receptacles or granaries which 
may be constructed either of mud or of wicker and matting prepared 
from straw, bamboo reeds or similar suitable material. 

' ^Koihi or gundi — Granaries made of mud, with cowdung or 
dhusd^ as binding material, are generally fixtures inside the grower’s 
house and vary greatly in size and shape according to individual 
requirements and local usage. Wheat thus stored is always in bulk 
and the quantity may vary from 2 to 5D maunds. The kothi or ' 
gundi as found in the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and 
Sind is usually rectangular or conical in shape and supported on mud 
props. There is an opening at the top for filling the grain and 
a small outlet hole in the side near the base. Some of the larger 
koiliis have an opening in the front wall of sufficient size to permit 
of a person entering for the purpose of cleaning, replastering or 
renovating the interior. 

iX''" Pain or dholi. — Containers prepared from wicker or matting by 
plaiting together straw, stalks, bamboos, date palm leaves, etc., are 
geiiei’ally fixed in the courtyard of the house under the shelter of a 
verandah. The base of this type of receptacle is usually formed by 
a raised mud platform, but logs of wood and bamboo sticks are also 
used. The sides which are generally rounded are formed of matting 
plastered on. both sides with a mud and cowdung mixture. Before 
filling with wheat or other grain a lining of IJmsa is laid on the 
bottom and when filled the top is finished off with another layer of 
hhusa. The aperture through which the wheat has been poured into 
the container is closed either by mud plastered over the opening or 
by a thatch lid which is in turn overlaid with mud. This type of 
container is knowm as a palU in the Western Punjab and Sind, but 
in Bihar where the method is common the local names are dlioU and 
MierL In the Central Provinces a similar practice exists and the 
receptacles are known also as dholis. In South Bihar and in Bengal 
round spherical receptacles are prepared from straw ropes bound on 
to a suitably shaped framework of sticks. These are variously 
named morasy morms or kucheris. 

y/" Tkekka, — ^Another system in vogue in many of the villages in 

the Eastern Punjab and the Western United Provinces is to store the 
•wheat in large cylindrical containers, made of strong closely woven 
hemp cloth, known in the local vernacular as thekkas (see plate on 
opposite page). These containers are open at both endwS. One end 
may be suspended from the roof, or at a suitable height so that it 

^The broken straw and chal^ produced in the process of threshing. 
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liangs vertically. The lower end is fitted over a raised ^ ^^circiilar 
platform of earth covered with a layer of straw or sand. W hen the 
thekha has been almost filled with wheat it is sometimes topped oif 
with more sand and the mouth is covered with another piece of hemp 
or, gunny cloth. . Thekkas , are ordinarily placed in any convenient 
part of the house. . 

Eotha . — The larger well-to-do landowners or Bamiudars ".vho 
f^arry appreciable stocks of wiieat for sale later in the season geiieiailly 
set apart a portion of their own houses for the conservation of pro- 
duce. Where the house has more than one storey^ roams on the 
ground floor are always used for this purpose. In the Fuiijab ;-ach 
accommodation termed kothat is usually of burnt brick ]i.ias<airy con- 
striictioii and the ivheat is generally ke])b in bulk. In lie* vill.iges 
of the United Provinces and the Central Provinces w[i**rc; nn.sonrw is 
rarely employed, except by a few rich zmnindarB, and tne vast 
majority of' cultivators live in thatched mud huts siieli stornc^e is 
kachclia; nudi is less- securn from the . elements than in tiic Iniiijab. 
In Sind, wheat !ield' b3.^ the -more prosperous ryots is U’Ciiiin!! ly 
bagged before being stored in the kotJias. 

Kko7idi or The eu1tivat<)r in ibo (Vciirai Uro\j.noes 


who lias large stocks eonsei'ves his wheat in an iindergroiiiicl ' pit 
loealiy knowm as a '' kho^idi ^^ or a handha^\ Tiie former are 
circular in shape and ’constructed entirely undergroiaiti in places 
where the soil is of day and fairly impervious to wati‘r. The loiter 
are eonstrueted parity below and partly above the ground on natural 
or artilieially raised ground in the grower’s compound. A hhondi is 
usually kaeJicha while the hand-ha is lined with i)unit brit'k or onli- 

nary mud masenry. (See plate's facintp page P18.) The ea| ncities 

of these granaries vary. A pit 5 feet deep and 12 feet iii diameter 
ordinarily holds about 250 maunds of wheat. A lining of hhma is 
always laid dowui for irrotectiou agaiuHl damp. 

KhattL — In the United Provinces pit storage is not as important 
in the villages as in the markets. The type of pit used is known as a 
khaiti. Particularly in Orissa, and in parts of Bihar, in 

Shahahad district and in the neighbourhood of Mokameh Ghat, pit 
storage is fairly common but where the quantities are small the ryots 
keep their grain in earthen jars. The practice of storing wli*/a.t in 
pits is also prevalent among cultivators throughout the ]>unibay 
Presidency. These pits vary in capacity from 150 to 750 maunds 
according to the size of the holding and the subsoil ‘water Iev(d. 


Storage of seed tvheaf . — It was found everywhere that the culti- 
vator took special care in the storing of his seed wheat. This is 
generally done by storing wheat with alternate layers of sand or 
hJmsa to keep it safe from the efiects of dampness and weevil. The 
village traders and zamindars wdio stock wheat for sale as set'd do not 
make any special arrangement for tJie purpose. Consequently the 
seed ^ supplied by these agencies is said to be of relatively poorer 
geminating capacity, and the cultivator, therefore, usually applies a 
higher seed rate for wh^at obtained from these sources to allow for 
the proportion of grains which fail to geminate. This might possibly 
account for the liigh seed rate in certain parts of the country, sjl, 
the United Provinces, 
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(2) In markets. 

As a very large proportion of the crop is moved to market during 
the 3 months immediately after harvest the question of storage there 
a^umes special importance. In terge assembling centres wheat is 
either stored in god owns (kotMs l^r dug- ou ts ( khatUs) ^^ 

In the former both bulk and bag storage is practised, but in hhaTUs 
the wheat is in bulk. The pit system, however, 

prevails on a very large scale only in the west of the United Provinces. 
In other parts of India its nearest counterpart is the khjmdi^i the ^ 
Central Provinces, but the essential difference betwe^ the two is 
that while the hhatt% is fairly deep, , shaped rather like a truncated 
cone, wide at the bottom and tapering upwards to a fairly narrow I 
mouth or entrance at ground level, the khondi is a relatively shallow { 
round trench 5 or 6 feet, deep. ' 

In the Punjab markets, storage takes place generally m the rooms j. 
of the lower ffoors of houses not being used as living quarters. 

>S tables, covered courtyards, in fact, any sort of accommodation 
affording protection from the elements is used for storing wdieat and 
produce of all kinds. In some of the newly laid-out markets of the 
Punjab, such as Lyallpiiiv special godowns have been constructed by 
private^^eiiterprise,^ but these are only superior to the ordinary go-, 
do.wiis in that their walls are tarred for. two or three feet above 
ground level. ^The wheat 'is stored therein, both in bulk and .in bags, 
but the piaictiee vaaies, greatly ■ from one part of the, province to 
another.' 'ibr exaiXApIe. in the Canal Colony area more than four- 
hftlis of the local produce is stored in bags, while in the Central 
Punjab, where sales of full kotkas containing 1,000 maunds or so are 
stiU common, more than four-fiflLg of the stocks are kept in bulk. 
Por long ' term storage, hov-ever, there is a growing tendency in the 
important colony markets of the Punjab to conserve the wheat in bulk 
on account of the two-fold advantage of lower costs and less damage 
from insect pests. ' 

In the United Provinces, while sack storage in kotkas or godowuis 
is more or less universal in large consuming markets such as C awn- 
pore, Lucknow, etc., tiie important assembling markets in the surplus 
areas in the western districts of the United Provinces store most of 
their supplies in bullv. m kkattis. MosSt of these pits or dug-outs are 
unlined with masonry and are often situated in groups . wnthiii large 
eiielosiires wmeli may occasionally be found to contain as many as 
50 kkattp^. : The pavements in front of many merchants' shops also 
have one or two kkatils beneath them for convenience. Brick-lined 
and concrete pits are In existence in a few markets onlv, the former 
in Ciiaiidaiisi {see- plate facing page 202), and the latter in Mimaffar- 
nagar. Tim storage capacity of kackcka varies from about 

2e0 rjaurjd‘> at Mnzaffaiaiagar to 1,000 maunds at Hapiir, depending 
upon the Jepuli whicl] in turn is governed by the sub-soil water level. 
The average kJiatii capacity at Hapiir' is, however, 750 maunds. At 
Glinzlabad and TIathrao the average sized pit is about 600 and 550 
maunds respectively. 

Tlie system at Muzaffarnagar calls for special comment. It was 
formerly the practice vi this market to carry large stocks of wheat 
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in kachcha khattis^ iinliaed with masonry, as in the surronnding 
markets, although the local water level in many places is from 8 to 
10 feet below the surface. In 1933 the monsoon was exceptionally 
heavy and large quantities of tvheat stored in these pits were seriously 
damaged to the extent, it is said, of about Es. 4,00,000, in value. .At 
the suggestion of Mr. N. C. Mehta, the then Collector of the district, 
the local grain trade association invited the Concrete Association of 
India to design suitable reinforced concrete chambers imderground. 
Some 200 storage chambers or bins made of this material were con- 
structed measuring 10^ X 10' X 8', each capabie of holding 450 
maunds of wheat, at a capital cost of about Es. 300 per bin. (See 
plate facing page 203.) 

It is claimed that concrete construction helps to ( 50 inbafc the 
weevil, the larvae of which find shelter in the cracks on the floors and 
sides of kachcha and ordinary brick-walled godowns. In properly con- 
structed concrete cbambers, the smooth floors and wails are easily 
cleaned and disinfected and the larvae destroyed. Aiiart from the 
possibility of weevil attack to wheat stored in ordinary kachcha pits, 
great damage may be done by rate and by damp due io seepage of 
sub-soil moisture. This causes the wheat at the sides and bottom cf 
the pit to become discoloured and musty, and in extreme eases to be 
rendered unfit for human consumption. Wheat stored in C(>neret(‘ 
granaries suffers comparatively negligible damage from these causes. 
The new 'Storage chambers of concrete which have been constructed 
in Muzaffarnagar are, as far as can be ascertained, the first of their 
kind in India and the success they have achieved may be gauged by a 
study of the comparative merits of the different systems of storage 
which are discussed in a subsequent section of this chapter. 

In the markets of the Central Provinces merchants possess their 
own godowns which are masonry-built with flagged floors and corru- 
gated iron or tiled roofs. The produce is usually stocked in bags 
but the custom in the Hoshangabad district is to con>serve pi’oduee in 
khondis and handhas. In the upeovintry markets of Sind, where 
the rainfall is scanty and irregular, w^heat is mostly stored in bags 
in kachcha godowns. In the rare cases w4ere solid masonry godowns 
exist wheat is stored in bull?:. The normal practice in the assembling 
and distributing markets of the Bombay Presidency and Bihar is to 
store wheat in bags in kothas. Storage in pits is, however, common in, 
the Nasik district of Bombay. In the main consuming areas, e.r/., 
large urban centres, wheat is stored in bags. (See plate facing 
page 211.) 

(3) At Eollei^ mills. 

Most of the roller mills store in their own godowns the supplies 
of wheat in bags as received from various buying centres. These 
godowns usually have ^ cement floors and are roofed with solid 
masonry or corrugated iron. Occasionally, however, stocks at a mill 
may exceed the storage capacity of the godowns in which ease the 
bags are stacked outside in the open in any convenient pasition. This 
can only be done with safety in the early and late winter months, 
when there is little likelihood of rain. One group of mills in Caieutta 
bulks as much wheat as space permits owing to the greater immunitT 
which this method offers against serious damage by weevil. A 
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circular enclosure is formed by building a wall of bags which serves 
to retain the bulk wheat emptied from other bags. 

(4) At ports.— At the ports wheat is always stored in bags, and 
except at Karachi, storage at all the major ports is effected in closed 
godowiis of corrugated iron, concrete or masonry. At Karachi where 
rainfall is spasmodic and very low— occasion^ly a year may pass 
without any rain at all— the Port Trust has provided open-air plinths 
paved with flag-stones for the storage of wheat, Seeds, cotton^ and 
other commodities at the Thole Produce Yard and at Kiaiiiari, in 
close proximity to the wharves. This system of open air storage is 
somewhat unique in India. A number of these plots have, however, 
been roofed over by the merchants to whom they are leased, and 
probably one-third of the available space is now covered by light 
sheds open on all sides. These plots are situated in the middle of 
a net work of railway sidings so that the produce, as received from 
the interior, can be discharged from the wagon directly on to the 
plinth. 

In Calcutta a high degree of protection is necessary owing to 
the severity of the monsoon. Some of the wheat arriving by sea is 
stored at Kantapuker in close proximity to the Kidder pore docks in 
large completely covered-in sheds of corrugated iron. As a rule, 
however, the mills, who are probably the largest local buyers and are 
mostly situated on the Howrah side of the river Hooghly, have their 
w^'heat discharged overside into barges for conveyance across the 
river to their own godowns. This saves the landing charges normally 
levied by the Port Commissioners. The mills’ receipts by rail which 
are always in bags, usually arrive at Howrah and are consigned to 
the mills’ private sidings. At Bombay the system is very much the 
same as in Calcutta, for a similar degree of protection is essential 
owing to the heavy monsoon rainfall in those parts. 

At these three ports storage may also be effected within the city 
itself in private godowns or in dwelling houses. Cost is the chief 
consideration and at times it has been found cheaper in Karachi to 
hire private godowns for long period storage. In Calcutta and 
Bombay where rents are high owing to congestion it is- usually 
cheaper and more convenient to utilise the special facilities provided 
by the Port authorities. 

B .“—O’osts ♦ 

(1) Ik VILIAOES. 

In villages the wheat is stored in the rooms and dwellings of 
the cultivators or village met'chants. If Special receptacles are 
used they are made by the women-folk of the household. In the 
United Provinces, taking into consideration the wages and cost of 
dhusa^ the initial outlay in the construction ot b. kothi of 60 maunds 
capacity is between Ks. 8 and Rs. 9. These kothis may last for 
several seasons with careful use. In the Central Pro^dnces the costs 
of constructing a khonM and a Mndha of 250 maunds capacity are 
estimated to be Rs. 3 and Rs. 20 respectively. In Sind the cost 
of making B. palli of 30 maunds capacity, which may last for five 
years, is about Rs. 3. TheMas made of new gunnies cost from Es. 2 
to Rs. 2-8-0 while those made of hemp cloth are more expensive. 
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(2) In markets. 

Puajab . — As already stated, wlieat is usually bagged and stored 
in Jwthas in this province but there is a tendency to increase the 
amount stored in bulk especially in some of the larger niaxivel.s siicli 
as Amritsar. The capacity of a Jmtha may raugi* from SOO to 1,200 
maunds, and the eoste of storage comprise sueli a;s .rent, lining 

{hhusa ior laying over the floor), liaiidliiig ciiarges on i;lie "'Aiieat and 
depreciation of bags.'- The average storage period iu trm idijijab 
may be reckoned at about six months, aiul in ntycinln siicli 

as hAziika, in the Ferozepur district, rent is j’’(‘alised iii advauee from 
the prospective >stockist for a ininimuni pericjcl oi; six 010111. lis. 

The total storage charges, based upon the data relaliiig to the 
actual costs in six markete of the FunjaiP, rani on;* to rp|a*r vlndf 
where similar practice obtains, varies between Ks. and Its. lb pei 
100 bags of 250 maunds for six months. This works oui ti# hcdweeri 
1.2 and 2.4 pies per maund per Tn.onth, apart from any cons hie rat ion 
of losses or depreciation in quality and excluding interest on iuifiital. 
The average cost may be taken as about 1.8 pies per maund per month. 
Appendix XXXIX of which the following table is a summary sets 
out the position in detail regarding the cost of storing wheat in 
Jcothas. 



V 


Cost of storage in kathas. 




Total cost per ; 
250 maimds for; 
six months. 

Cost per maund 
per month* 

Funjab. 



Ra, a, p. 

■■ Fks. 

Amritsar . . . . 

■ ■ . . ■ 


12 6 0 

1-6 

Moga 



15 10 0 

2-0 

Jullnndur .. 



9 0 0 

1-2 .. 

Sargodha . . . . 


. «. 

19 G 0 

■■,■"2*4 

Fazhka . . 



10 14 0 

1-4 

Macleodganj Road . . 

.... 

■ " 

„ d..3 7 0 

L7 

Sind> 





Sukkixr . . 



11 13 0 

1-5 


The above costs may be compared witli the charges levied hy 
the operators of the elevator at Lyallpur w-heri it was working 
betw^een 1920 and 1925. The storage charge was originally iixed at 
.2 pie per maund per day from the begijiiiing of tlie season up to 
15th July and thereafter .3 pie per maund ])er day. This woorks 
out to 6 to 9 pies per maund per month respectively. 
For a normal storage period of 6 months from July to December, the 
incidence of storage charges at the elevator was at least Gve times 
greater than for ordinary kotha storage. Later this charge seems to 
have been reduced by half. 

* Amritsar, Moga, JuUundur, Sargodha, Fazilka and Maeleodgaiij Hoad. 
tBnkkur, 
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TJnit-ed ProYinces.— In the western districts of the United Pro- 
vinces where most of the large assembling markets are situated wheat 
is stored underground in khattis^ the great majorriy of which are 
kmhcha, ie., without mansonry lining. The cost of storing 250 maunds 
of wheat per season in kacheha khaifis varies. from Ss. 6-10-4 at 
liapiir to Bs. 15 at Mui^affarnagar^ but for pakka and cement concrete 
pits' at Gliandausi and. M'lmaffarnagar ' respectively the seasonal cost 
works out to Rs. 15-5-0 and Rs. 18 '(Appendix XL). In;, some of 
these assembling 'markets, Sliamli and Muzaffarnagar, where ihc' 
■siib-soil water level is high., Rag storage in kothas m also common. 
In such cases storage costs per lOD bags (250 raaunds) are reckoned 
„to be' ■ about 'Rs. 17-6-10 at Shamli and Rs. 11-14-6 at Muzaffarnagar. 
At Chandausi wdiere wheat is bulked in kothas the rent is generally 
about 8 annas per 100 maunds per month and the total cost per 250 
maunds for a period of -1 months is about Rs. 9. 

It will be seen that pakka khaiii storage is relatively dearer than 
both kacJicha and kofka storage but taking into account the 

better condition in which the w^heat is kept under the former system 
the pakka khafti or concrete pit eventually proves to be the most 
economical. 

The average period of storage in khattis in this part of the 
province does not normally exceed eight months, but stocks held in 
Jcoihas are usually cleared within four months from the end of the 
harvest. On this basis the cost of storage per maund per month in 
markets in the United Provinces may be summarised as follows — 
(See also Appendices XXXIX and XL.) 


,_ — . 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 


Pies. 

Pies. 

Pies. 

Kacholia khattis . . . . 

1*4 

0-6 

1-0 

Pakka (masonry lined or concrete) khat- 
tis 

1-7 

, 

1*1 

1-4 

Kothas (in bags and in bulk) 

3*3 

1 

1-7 

2*4 


It wdll be observed that khaiii storage in the United Provinces is 
considerably cheaper than koiha storage because of the longer period 
during which the goods are held in store, li the khattis were to be 
used for short period storage only, costs would be correspondingly 
higher as the rents are payable for the whole season and the handling 
charges greater by about 50 per cent than those incurred in koiha 
storage (Appendices XXXIX and XL). Khattis are seldom, if 
e7er, opened during the monsoon. Kothas^ on the other hand, are 
used for more temporary storage to tide over the monsoon months 
when the pits owing to their exposed situation cannot be safely 
opened. ^ , 

Other Provinces. — In Bihar the godowm owned privately are 
often situated hear the railway stations. The range of rents 
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oliarsed is from Re. 1 to Rs. 1-9-0 per 100 bags (250 maunds) per 
month. The total cost of storage including incidentals at Patna, for 
example, is Rs. 15-10-0 for four months which is equivalent to u pies 
per maund per month. 

The costs of conservation in the wholesale markets of the Central 
Provinces and Bombay, where the common method ot storage is in 
bags in godowns, are not dissimilar to the costs of kotta storage in 
the Punjab and the United Provinces. This also seems to be the case 
with storage in underground pits. In Pipana, an important 
market in Hoshangabad district of the Central Provinces, wnere 
storage in khondis is very common, the cost per maund per Jaouth 
based on an actual record of expenditure works P*;® 

exactly corresponds with the average tor kachcha khaths m tm 
United Provinces*. 

(3) At fobts. 

All sea trade inward and much of the rail-borne traffic to 
Calcutta is accommodated at Kantapuker (Kidderpore Ilocks) in 
closed transit sheds owned by the Port Commissioners. The scale 
of charges is 3 annas per ton (or part thereof) per week (or part) 
from the first to the fourth week, ie., equivalent to 5 pies per^ maund 
per month. Prom the fifth to the eighth week the rate is o annas 
per ton and thereafter 7 annas. Sheds may also be leased to traders 
in bays or sections at Rs. 60 per 1,000 square feet per month, in 
the city the customary charges made by t]ie arhaHyas or cominnssion 
agents to whom the produce has been consigned for sale is 1 anna 
per bag per month which is equivalent roughly to 5 pies per maund 
per month. — - — — 

*Ab a typical example of the costs of khondi storage the followiRg is a 
statement of actual expenses on 250 bags of wheat weighing approxmKitelj 
625 maunds at Piparia, an important market. 


Charges. 

Digging pit 12 ft. wide by 10 ft. deep and plastering the 
.walls 

2y000 patal (leaf plates) for Bning 
2 cart-loads of dry mohwa or mango leaves 
Transportation of 250 bags from godown to khondi at 
Bs. 3-2-0 per 100 bags 

Opening up bags and filling . . . . ^ 

Mud fox covering top (10 cart-loads) and spreading on 
top 

6 Ghwagwars *^ (large baskets) of hhma 
Bamming the cone ’’ (4 times) 

Weeding top during the rains . . 

Hire of land (12 months) . . - 

Watching (proportionate costs on 6 pits at Bs. 4-8-0 
p. m.) for 6 months . , .. 

Total cost 


Is. p* 


4 

4 


0 

0 

0 

13 

8 

0 

8 

0 

4 . 

0 


0 

0 


4 " % 0 


,30 9 0 


Excluding the initial cost of digging the pit the total expense of carrying this 
quantity of wheat over 6 montha, the usual period of storage in these parts, 
was Bs. 26-9-0 which works out approximately to 1.3 pies per maimd per 
month. For the purposes of comparison with the United Provinces khatti 
storage, the item of transportation charges has been omitted. This reduces 
the cost to the figure given above, vwr., 1.0 pie per maund per month. 





[Facing page 210, 


BULK WHEAT FROM THE VILLAGE BEING UNLOADED IN A 
CENTRAL PROVINCES MARKET. 

Note the containers used. 


THE TYPICAL BULLOCK CART OF NORTHERN INDIA. 





GEAIN ELEVATOR, LYALLPEE 


THE CHIEF WHOLESALE GRAIN MARKET— DELHI, 
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In Bombay, ground rent charges in covered dock storage sheds 
are Es, 75 per 500 square feet per month while the rate for open 
yards and open sheds is Es. 45. All goods are allowed free storage 
for 5 days in transit sheds and at the expiry of the free days an [ 

extra charge is levied at the rate of half wharfage which on wheat is 
Es. 1-3-0 per ton a surcharge of 12-^ per cent. 

At Karachi no storage charges are levied but rents are levied for 
thei plinths and sheds provided for the stacking of ^ods. These 
are fixed at 6 per cent, per annum on the value of lanci -worked out 
at Es. 12-8-0 per square yard for stacking areas and 9 per cent, per 
annum on the cost of the sheds plus actual municipal tax paid oj 
the Port Trust on the land and j or sheds. At the Thole Produce 
Yard an additional charge on account of electric lighting at 8 pies 
per square yard per annum is also levied. [ 

(4) Costs abroad. (Elevator, system). 

Owing to the general adoption in all the other main producing I 

countries of the elevator system and bulk handling, it is not pos- 
sible to make a precise comparison of the local costs of storage with 
those of, say, Canada, or Australia, for the reason that the rates i 

generally quoted by the elevators are inclusive of such services as [ 

fixing quality, elevating, binning, weighing in and out. In Australia, |; 

where the wheat is sometimes consigned to the country and terminal i 

elevators in bags the charge is an ‘ ^ all-in ’ ’ one and includes bundi- i! 

ing and re-consigning the empty bags back to the farmer. As an | 

example of typical costs, the handling charge in New South Wales | 

from farmers’ wagons through country elevators to the terminal | 

elevator has been reduced since 1935 to per bushel (60 lbs.). | 

This includes storage until 28th February, roughly a three-month ^ 

period, as Australian wheat normally ripens about November and I 

begins to move out by the end of November or early December. 

After 28th Pehruary a storage charge of -Jd. per bushel per week is 

levied. This would be roughly equal to 6 pies per inaund per ; 

month. , , i! 

(5) Note ON the Elevator at Lyaulpitb. j 

This elevator is the only one of its kind in India. (iSee plate on | 

tile opposite page.) The question of adopting the elevator system 
for the handling and storage of grain was mooted for the first 
time in ludia in 1879, in consequence of the development of the 
Ijadian grain trade and foreign competition. Nothing, however, 
happened till 1889 when it claimed the serious consideration of the ! 

Government of India. This time the movement was associated with 
a proposal to grant certain privileges to a private company and was 
vetoed by the Government in 1893. Owing to the increase in the 
cultivation of wheat in the Punjhb as a result of canal irrigation and 
the consequent expansion of the port of Karachi, the question was i 

again taken up in 1909 and an informal committee was appointed 
to deal with the ease. The committee published its report in 1910 
and recomiaended the construction of port elevators at Karachi but 
found no case for grain elevators in the Pxinjab. 

However, as an experimental measure, the Government of the 
Punjab commenced the construction of a grain elevator at Lyallpur 
: Ij 224IOAB ,,p ' 
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at the end ol the' war. The object of building a single elevator was 
to obtain information which might throw light on the teasibiiity ol 
instituting an elevator system in Northern India. 

The main advantages claimed for the elevator were as follows 

(a) Safeguarding the cultivator from exploitation by provid- 

ing him with facilities to take advances on grain sloied 

in the elevator. 

(b) Economy in the handling of grain owing to the use of 

mechanical means as against manTiai labour. 

(c) Elimination of losses .through damage by weevils, ruts, 

etc., during storage. 

The elevator is equipped with fairly modern machinery diaven 
by electricity and possesses 32 bins in all with a total storagci (xipaeity 
of 100,000 maunds or some 4,000 tons, it was leased to a fouiate 
firm of grain merchants and started work in June 1920, Gove!‘niian..t 
guaranteeing all running expenses up to 11s. lb,000 per annunp the 
total income to be paid into the local treasiuy and the (inn opcMviting 
the elevator to be held free of responsibility for all los.'-fcs. The total 
amount of wheat received during the first season was only about 
1,800 tons. All the wheat stored belonged to the local merchauts and 
no cultivator brought his wheat direct to the elevator for storage. 
The amount of wheat stored each year dwindled steadily. In dune 
and July 1925 at the height of the season, when daily arrivals in 
Lyallpur are seldom - less than .300 tons, only 120 and oO Ions 
respectively, were received for binning. 

The average annual income and expenditure on t lie ' elevator 
during the five seasons of its working were Ks. 2,452 and lis, 19,000 
respectively showing a loss of some Es. 16,500 a year. 

The storage charges were as follo'ws : — 

(a) -9 pies 'per maund as cleaning charges. 

(h) Es. 1-12-0 per 100 bags as consignment charges ur 1.3 pies 
per maund. 

(e)'- -Storage charges -at 0.2 pie per maiind per day from tlie 
beginning of the season up to lotii July and thereafter 
at 0.3 pie per maund per day. 

This Tvorks out to 6 pies- per maund per mensem which was con- 
sidered a fair charge' in tho begiiin^ On sribseoiient (»xper*eiuu 
it seems to have been reduced to 3 pies per mauiidv^ The total in and 
out charges ■including storage do not appear to iiave hemi unreason- 
able when eomparedVwdth. these ■ costs in otlier ex|;)ortliig counlries, 

New South Wales. 

In view^ of", the loss., incurred by Government each year, the 
elevator wms finally closed down in 1926. 

Analysing the causes of failure it seems that — 

(a) It was built at a prohibitive cost during a period of: boom 
prices for both material and labour, its capital cost 
being Es. '.5,- per maund of capacity. The estimate of a 
reliable British in 1926 was Es. 2 per maund 

page 208^ 
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capacity and it could probably be built even more I 

cheaply at the present time. ;i 

(b) There was general dissatisfaction about the grading of 
wheat done by the Superintendent who was a repre- 
sentative of the firm itself interested in the wheat ; 

trade. | 

(e) The chief buyers of wheat in Lyallpur being the local 
millers who had their own arrangements for cleaning 
wheat, no premium was offered for the clean produce 
which came out of the elevator. 

(d) None of the advantages claimed for elevators were actually j! 

realised, for the wheat stored was attacked by weevils ' 

in the first year, no zamindar brought in his wheat for | 

storing and the storage charges were considered too 
high by the merchants. 

It should also be pointed out that the elevator was badly sited 
in a constricted area at some considerable distance from the market. 

The Punjab Government has from time to time tried to lease the 

elevator to private enterprise but without success and it has been 

lying idle since 1926. i; 

0. — Loss in storage. I 

This is a difficult factor to assess with accuracy, for not only do I 

methods of storage differ widely but the condition of the wheat just I 

prior to storage also varies as regards moisture content, etc. The I 

type and location of the granary has a direct bearing on loss during i 

the storage period. Apart from natural shrinkage, losses in wheat » 

may occur by weevil damage and through the ravages of rats, white I 

ants and other vermin. Deterioration in quality is also liable to ^ 

occur in pit storage as a result of the grain coming into contact ■< 

with seepage water from the sides of the pit, particularly if it 
happens to be kaohcha. ■ sr j I 


(1) Variations or losses in weight. 

_ Practical men in the trade estimate the amount of natural 
shrinkage to be round about 1 per cent, between the time wheat 
K harvested and the onset of the monsoon. Thereafter the tendency 
IS to gpn owing to the increased humidity of the atmosphere, the 
amount of gam depending upon the location of stocks and the 

Punjab where even during the monsoon 
months the humidity is not high the gain in weight is estimated by 
the trade to be between i and 1 per cent. In the United ProviUeeu 
where rainfall is higher the usual increase in weight may be taken 
as amounting to about 2 per cent for pit-stored wheat and a little 
more for jain stored above-ground m hothas. It should, however, 
be noted that while pit-stored wheat retains its gain in weight right 
up to the time the pit is opened, in the case of itotha-stored wheat 
tois gam begms to disappear with the close of the monsoon. At 
Karachi, stoebsmf wheat are fuUy exposed to the damp sea breezes 
^d the gam at this port may in extreme cases amount to as much 
end of September. Thereafter the humidity 
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decreases and with the hot dry land breezes ot October shmika,^t, sets 
in and the weight gained earlier begins to disappear. Ihese iaci, 
are always taken into account in price quotations, bo miieii so taai; 
the cost of carrying wheat over the monsoon is reckoned by some 
merchants to be ofE-set by the gain in ■weight. 

(2) Weevili damage. 

After the monsoon in addition to natural shrinkage tlie {lepmdh- 
tions of weevils are largely responsible for loss in weight. Hie 
important weevils are the CdlMdrOf Oryzae (susri or stiyMi) anc 
the Trogoderma Khapra {hhaprd). The condition most favmiralile 
for their development is a warm moist atmosphere such as ls eiim- 
monly experienced over the great portion ot the wheat producing 
areas from the end of June or early July until Ihe end oi bep a in )oi. 

Wheat stored in bulk in earthen bins in the villages, as dcsenbe?! 
earlier, is liable to weevil attack, as the larviB of the wncvd surMve 
from season to season in the cracks and crevices in the walls^^ aim 
floors of the containers. The cultivators in the dilTerent parte oi the 
country try to combat this source of loss by mixing^ up tobacco and 
•him leaves, chillies, ashes, etc., with the wheat. In Sind, the I unjab 
and the United Provinces the chief agents employed are ^sand, mm 
leaves and chillies. Onions are occasionally used in Smd. Aim 
leaves are most popular in the Central Provinces. Containers ua.uc 
from straw, reed matting and wieker-'work were reported by many 
cultivators to give more adequate protection against weevil attack. 

Ow'ing to the greater exposed surface the loss from weevil is laorc 
I severe when wheat is stored in sacks than when bulked. So! t 
j varieties suffer most. It has been obserii'ed, and confirmation has 
I been obtained during fte copse of this survey that durum and 
miner wheats are relatively immune from weevil attack. In the 
Punjab, wheat stored with a protective layer of sand, top and 
bottom, was found to be fairly immune from heavy infestation and, 
therefore, the loss 'was very little. A number of merchants and culti- 
vators interrogated in the Eastern Punjab stated that if the wheat 
was mixed with an equal amount of sand and then stored with a 
further protective layer of sand, damage over long periods 'would not' 
exceed 1 per cent. At Shamli, an important exporting centre, in the 
Western United Provinces, it is the practice to sprinkle powderotl 
lime over each layer of bags. This is supposed to protect the wheat 
against weeUl attack. 

{I It is noteworthy that pit-stored (l-hatti) wheat in the United 
fi Provinces is not greatly subject to weevil attack. The reason would 
:| seem to be that as the pits are dug in the form of a truncated cone 
[narrowing upwards, the wheat in a full pit presents a very small 
I exposed area to the air and, as weevils do not penetrate to a de]»th 
I of more than 9 inches or a foot, the extent of the damage is relatively 
small. 

In the area of intensive cultivation in the western United 
Provinces where large stocks are accumulated in pits and hothas 
wheat stored in the latter is usually disposed of by November in 
order to avoid excessive loss by weevil. 
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It Hiay perhaps be of interest to compare the present methods of 
protecting bulk-stored wheat from insect damage in India with the 
suggestions of an authority in Germany where the question of pro- 
tecting stocks of cereals and products against gas attack has been 
receiving careful consideration. It is pointed out that cereals are 
easily damaged by chemical warfare since they readily absorb gases 
and the suggestion is made that the grain should be stored in high 
piles, flat topped piles being avoided, and that the grain should then 
be covered with siliceous earth or a mixture of earth and peat. It 
will be observed that these recommendations do not differ very 
greatly from the procedure adopted in India to combat the weevil 
pest. 

As it is obviously impossible to apportion loss or wastage in 
storage to the different damaging agencies with any degree of 
aceimacy, the estimates as regards ■ wastage from weevil infestation 
are based on the scales of allowances laid down by trading associa- 
tions in various parts of the country. As a result of experience it 
may be observed that new crop wheat is generally free from the 
weevil attack up to July. Further the loss by this pest is greater 
ill the town than in the villages. 

In the Punjab the weevil loss is estimated as being between 2 
and 5 per cent for an average period of six months storage. Where 
;^tocks are held, up to the end of the season, a loss of about 8 per 
cent is apparently not considered unusual. The Provincial Market- 
ing Officer of the United Provinces places the loss due to weevils 
between 1 and 6 per cent depending upon the period and method 
of storage. At Karachi after six months storage the loss due to this 
agency, alone amounjts to from 3 to 5 per cent in the case of soft 
wheat and from 2 to 3 per cent for the hard types. 

A rough idea as to the increase in loss as the season advances 
may be gathered from the scale of tolerances relating to weevilled 
grain which some of the more important trade associations have 
adopted. For instance, the contract of one association at Lyallpur 
allows only i per cent weevilled grains during Ear (June- July). 
During the following months of Saivan (July- August)^ Bhadon 
(August-September), Asoj (September-October), and KatA (Octa- 
ber-November) the maxiiniim percentage allowed rises to 1, 2, 3 and 
4 respectively. From MagJiar (Noveniber-December) to Magh 
(January-Febniary) up to 5 per cent is allowed and from Phagun 
(February-Marcli) to BaisahJi (April-May) up to 6 per cent. 

At Olcsra, another important market in the Punjab, the local 
eoiitraet basis for weevilled grains varies from I per cent, during 
Har (June-July) to 2 per cent aitev Bhadon (August-September), 
the rejection limit in all cases being 4 per eent. 

At Karachi the scales are .settled from month to month by the 
Joint Grain and Seeds Committee in accordance with the actual 
condition of local stocks. The free tolerancevS during the 1935 and 
1936 seasons ranged from -J per cent in August to 2 per cent from 
November to April and the rejection limits for the same periods 
varied from 1 to 6 per cent respectively. The Calcutta contract 













all.ohvs a free tolerance of 3 per. cent in all deliveries from July to 
May. 

A compromise between the various conditions olitaiiiiiig in 
diiferent ■ parte of the country was arrived at recently when an 
informal meeting* between the. representatives ol a n.um.l)er ol 
important grain trade ■ associations and the Ceiitial Marlv'etin;*: htait 
agreed to the following scale of tolerances and rejeclloii Jniiiis 
governing weevilled ''wheat. ■ This' fairly accurately j'elleds the 
minimiini and maximum degrees of loss or v/a;’tagi‘ to o(eair 

under normal or average conditions. 


tiilcoincL'. ilUofS. 

,Ap.ril-Jiily ■ ... .. ■ . .. nil 

Aiigiist-September . .. .. I'/o 

October . . . . , . . . .1^^, U*'., 

November .. ■ .. 

Decem-ber-Marcli .. .. .. r/',, 

,If the loss during these different periods he midway 

between the respective limits of tiie free toicu'ance and «s' jecU i';ai 
point, the total weevil damage from harvest t.o !ai‘ve‘M incurs i on 
the 5 million tons -which are estimated to enter tie* tradi*. wiirk> out 
to approximately 106,000 tons representing ratlier airire tiiau 2 per 
cent of the total quantity. Ex])orting finus, it may In* .ftseiu’ed, 
assess the io.ss from weevil at about 2i per cent, 

Eegarding the wastage in the village, the eiiltivatcir, as already 
stated, generally takes better care of his supplies, ami imrliesdarly 
his seed wheat, than the trader. Moreover, tlie quantity retained 
by the producer is not carried over long periods and consoquentiy 
the loss during storage, at source, is relatively small, -'rie^se cir- 
cumstances also apply to the casual or landies^s labourer, wlujse 
wages, 'usually .paid in '■.■kind,, have been reckoned to aecmiiir for 
500,000 tons. Most of this wheat is eonsiimecl a month or two 
after the harvest. ■■ The'.'quantity . really affected by weevils i;, there- 
fore, that which is stocked by the large zanmrhrf^ m* mniguzars and 
the village trader. , Out of m, total of some 4| million ions edi’iiat'vl 
to be retained on the 'holding or in the villages for seed, barler, 
wages ill kind and'all other purposes, probably not less than 2 ’iiiilJon 
tons are' held by these agencies with wiiom the geU'-Ta! cfu'iflil hm.s of 
storage are ve.ry similar -.to those obtaining in the lafe:e wtUiltMale 
m,arke.ts. ■■ Applying the same rate of as has lie^m talwi fur the 
5 million tons entering trade, viz., 2 per cent Ihc' wdMiviv ai this 
point would be about 42,000 toiiii. 

The total wastage due to this pest in the ('ouniry a whole 
seems, therefore, to be not less than about 150,001) tons rvpre^eniing 
1.6 per cent of the average crop. Tn terms e,f \ ahie bas^ d on 
average up-country prices for 1985-36, this loss may hr expressed 
at about Es. 97 lakhs. 

(3) Damagu by damp. 

A^ a rule only wheat stored in kachelia iindergrfuind pits is 
liable to damage by damp. In the United Provinces marlcets wdiere 
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the imderground system of storage prevails most extensively, | 

enquiries regarding the actual amount of damage suffered by wheat 
stored in pits as a result of contact with damp show that at Hapur 
the percentage of wholly damaged grain separated from the pit- 
stored: wheat between October and April varied from 1.2 to 1.5. At 
Muzaffarnagar in kachcha pits opened in February and March the i 

proportion of damaged grain amounted to 1.7 per cent. On , the 
other haiid, in the n^w concrete pits in this market the wdieat affected 
was less than 0.1 per cent. In the paMu (brick lined) pits of 
Chandaiisi the actual loss was found to be in the neighbourhood of 
1 per cent. At Shamli the corresponding figures ranged from 0.5 to ; 

1.7 per cent. 

In addition, however, to the internal and superficial damage, 
wheat stored in kachcha pits develops an obnoxious musty smell, and 
in Hapur, probably the largest wdieat market of the United Provinces, 
a fixed discount of 4 annas per maund is allowed by the trade on old 
pit-stored ’wheat tendered after March (Ghait). This includes an 
ailowmnce for damaged wheat kno-wn as hlmgar^ all of which has to 
bo accepted by the buyer of the pit according to local usage. In 
this respect also the improved system of storage in concrete pits at 
Muzaffarnagar shows an advantage. The owner of wheat so stored ! 

not only benefits on account of the lower proportion of damaged grain 
bat his produce does not develop the unpleasant smell normally 
associated with fcao/io/iu; pit storage and it consequently fetches a 
premium of about 1|: annas per maund over the pit-stored 

wheat , 

O-v^dng to the incidence of floods during the monsoon and for 
other obvious reasons it is difficult to arrive at an accurate estimate ; 

as to the total loss due to damp in the country on the whole. In the ; 

large assembling markets in the west of the United Provinces where j 

more than 100,000 tons are annually stored in khaitis, the discount | 

for damaged wheat (bhagar) jwould, under normal conditions, I 

amount to roughly Rs. 20,000 annually taking the rate of damage at i; 

a conservative figure of 1 per cent and valuing it on the customary : t 

basis of one-third of the price of sound wheat. The diseoiint for | 

the obnoxious smell wdiich Iv/mifi-stored w- heat develops is usually j 

6 pies per maund and represents roughly Es. 85,000. 

(4) VER BOH ATTACK. 

Eats are also the cause of much loss to stored wheat, llodents, 
unlike w-eevil, commence their depredations right li'cni the thresh- 
ing, floor and' continue until the wheat' ..eventually, enters into con- 
sumption. Til port centres like Calcutta and Bombay a constant 
warfare is being waged by special staffs to destroy the pests chiefly 
by fiiniigatioii with cyanide gas. In other areas outbreaks of plague 
give rise to spasmodie campaigns- for /the elimination of rats but 
apparently no .general effort is .made to organise systematic rai 
weeks ” as in England. It is inipossible to estimate the amount 
of damage done by this pest throughout the eoiintry. White ante 
cause considerable loss in Upper Sind markets, and the damage done 
to hulk wlicat Is greater than that to wdieat stored in bags. Estimates 
from a wide range of sources place the amount of this loss at pro- 
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portions varying from 1 to 5 per cent. Probably it will be regarded 
as only a conservative estimate to reckon the average loss to i Ik; total 
crop at something between 1 and 2 per cent. 

(5) Total value op losses. 

The estimates arrived at in the previous .sections place tin* 1o!al 
wastage caused by weevil at a minimum of roughly 150,000 t(jns or 
1.6 per cent of an average crop. Loss by damp can only be 
assessed in terms of value and where a customary basis of alhr.vaii' On 
exists as, for example, in the market'- in the, west of the United 
Provinces, it is possible to arrive at some Idrul of ajiproximalion. 
It appears that in this area alone rather more than Ks. l,f!0.()t)(J arc 
conceded by sellers in the shape of dis(‘oant* for dcicrioralioii. 
It is impossible to say what allowances are rccovci-ed in dther 
ceutre.s. Loss by vermin attack ha.s been reckoned to ai:count 
for anything between 1 and 2 per cent of the total crop and 
Iwonld represent an average of 150,000 tons. The total wrstau'c, 
therefore, from the.se major cause.s ammuils 0, about per <;en! 
of the total crop from harvest to Jiarvesl. Home eoiilirtiia- 
tion of this estimate may be seen in the outturiLs of wheat stoiaal at 
Chandausi (United Provinces). Actual records covering 00 kolhait 
originally filled with 34,733 maunds of wheat .siiowed' tlia! after 
clearance at various times from September to xlprii there wiis a 
shortage of 1,032 maunds which is roughly i‘(jnivaleuf to a ie,s.s of 
3 per cent. It is significant that, had the entire quantity originally 
filled been held over until March or Api'il, the shortage would 
inevitably have exceeded 3 per cent. 

All the evidence, therefore, tends to show that the coiiservativ'e 
figure of 3 per cent may he reckoned as tiie minimum scM.-^uuai lo'-s. 
In terms of quantity this can hardly be much !c.ss than .‘!0t),,).ii) tons 
which expre.ssed in current vainest rct)rcsents about 2.4 .'.rm-cH of 
rupees. 

D.— Oomparison between different methods of storage. 

The relative merits of the dilTerent metli'K'is of cousiT-.alioii 
adopted may be gauged by comparing the C(wf.s after haviur regard 
to losse,s or wastage and deterioration in fpiaiity. For ihc -eke of 
proper comparison the storage co.sts should rei'i-r Sn knar' ii....>i,ii»niig 
and .stocking centres where llie sysicms ado.il-ii are ii;.- aiul 
likely to be fairly representative of eonditimii Hini.ialioui India. 
Such centres are to be found in the W(.st of tin; riiilcd Pr.r.iaee.s 
where large scale conservation is praclisnl in iuilk am! ijuv-. In: a in 
pits and above ground, and the important markel of Miir.aii'urua.'ar 
may be taken as a typical example for the [)urposc of givinu' a d. laifed 
analysis of the costs of various systems of storage, parlir.iii.- riv as 
th;s market possesses the only systciii of .stonum in ceincnt-i-iiierole 
pits. 

The three methods of large scale conservation already d^.M-rihed 
are bulk storage underground and bulk or bag storage in k<>ibuH or 
At 6 pies per maund. 

/X, Augnat-Septeiiiber (10.3G) priei's at Lvnllpur uiiil lliiiwr 

(Ks. 2-15'0 per mauiitl). ‘ 
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godowns. The relative costs based on actuals, of storing 250 inaands 
of wheat at Muzaffamagar for 8 months— the average period for 
which wheat is held in the western districts of the United Provinces— 
are shown in detail in Appendix XLI of which the following table 
is a summary : — 

Pits. Kothas. 


Concrete. Kachcha. {in bulk), (in bags). 



Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Ks. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 

. a. 

p. 

Rs. 

. a. 

P* 

1. storing charge . . 

. 18 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

10 

7 

6 

15 

14 

6 

2. Loss in storage . . . . 







15 

10 

0 

31 

4 

0 

3. Discount for dampness or deterio- 











13 

0 

ration in quality 




19 

8 

6 

3 

14 

6 

7 

Total 

. 18 

0 

0 

34 

8 

6 

30 

0 

0 

54 

15 

6 

less for gain in weight 

. 3 

.2 

0 

12 

8 

0 





•• 


Total net cost 

. 14 

14 

0 

22 

0 

6 

30 

0 

0 

54 

15 

6 

Equivalent per maiind per 













month (pies) . . 


1*4 



2*1 



2*9 


5*3 



It is clear, therefore, that storing in underground concrete pits is 
the most economical proposition in spite of the fact that the total 
:actual storing charges are higher than those incurred in other 
methods. Although the cost of material (bhusa) for lining and 
the filling and emptying charges are lower in the case of wdieat 
stored in concrete pits, the item of rent is almost double that of 
kaeJwha pits and kothas and is responsible for the greater cost. All 
the concrete granaries in Muzaffarnagar, belong to the local Grain 
Trading Association or Chamber of Commerce and they originally 
cost approximately Es. 300 each to construct, a sum far in excess 
of the cost of digging a kachcha pit. The item of rent has been 
calculated at Es. 15 for 250 maunds on the basis of Rs. 27 per season 
for the total carrying capacity of a pit (450 maiuids). 
This latter charge is inclusive of Rs. 2, a contribution for certain 
social seiwices, the present object being to build a females hospitaL 
The actual seasonal charge for storage fixed by the Chamber of 
Commerce, is therefore Es. 25 per pit, which, having regard to tiie nor- 
mal returns on other landed property in the same market, is excessive 
and could well be reduced to Rs, 18. The object, however, of charg- 
ing this relatively high rental is to enable the dwners to recover their 
capital outlay as speedily as possible and the fact that even at these 
enhaiieed rates all the available accommodation is filled immediately 
after the harvest, points to the success of this enterimise. 

Compared with net costs in other important mai-‘kets, with 
possibly the single exception of Hapur, conereta pit storage for 
long terms works out cheaper. At Hapur the nature of the 
soil is said to lend itself to the construction of underground dogouts 
and tlie fact that the number of pits at Haniir is the larcesi and 
have the greatest capacities of any in Northern India seems to 
bear this out. During the war and immediate post-war boom neriod 
the number of pits at Hapur aaid elsewhere, expanded rapidly until 
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there were and are still to-day, some .2,500 pits in Hapur itself. Of 
these probably less than one-half have been regularly filled in recent 
years and in consequence local rentals have fallen heavily until they 
are, at Es. 6 per pit of about 700 to 800 maunds eapaeily, the 
cheapest not only in the United Provinces but probably in kber 
parts of India. The total cost of storing wheat at Hapur on the 
basis of a 250 maunds unit for 8 moiitlis is Es. 6-10-1 £,o uhich' 
should be added Es. 17-7-6 the customary discount foi' quality 
deterioration less Es. 12-S-O adjustment for gain in weiijht at 2 
per cent. The net total cost, therefore, amounts to Es. ll-9-lO as 
compared with Es. 14-14-0 for concrete pits at MuzalTarua.gar. If 
the rentals of the latter, however, were based nioi-e on local coiulitions 
and actual costs, there can be no question as to which system \rould 
be the cheaper or more efSeient. , 

Mention has already been made of the seasonal terms which 
invariably apply to the letting of all types of pits but this does not 
prevent the lessee _ from using the pit for short term storage or for 
broken periods 'wiiiiin the .season. Under the iattcr circuiustauces 
the eost.s of .storage would obviously rise in proportiou as tl!i> pei'i-id 
was .shorter. For short term storage, eoiicrete pits, by reason (,£ the 
high rental charges, are by no means the cheapest. Further, v. iistage 
by weevil infestation normally commences only afler July, heuee 
the protection afforded by concrete pits against this sonrec of Ir.ss 
is hardly necessary if it is only intended to beep the whenr. i;or two, 
three or even four months. The net cost of different metluids of 
storing 250 maunds for 4 months at Muzaffarnagar are also shown 
in Appendix XLI from which it will be seen that for short periods 
the four .systems completely change their relative positions. Hulk 
storage in k6thas costs Es. 4-14-6 and turns out to be the least 
expensive. Bag storage at Es. 11-2-0 is the next ciieapc.st. ComM-etc 
pits storage works out to Es. 16-7-0 and kacheJia kJiallis arc the dearest 
at Es. 21-4-0. For short periods, therefore, Inilk storage in kolhos 
gives the best results, as apart from low in-and-out ebarge.s, the 
wheat so held can be more com’-eniently and safely handled, parti- 
cularly during the monsoon . when the unsheltered' situation of 1lic 
pits renders their opening a procedure attended by a c 'etaiu amount 
of risk. There seems no reason, however, why the latier obj'cction 
should not be removed by roofing over compaetlr arrauged coacrete 
pits of the Muzaffarnagar type although this would be imporisihle in 
the case of the isolated kaclicka pits of other districts. 

E. — Storage costs in relation to the seasonal fluctuation in prices. 

The cost of eon.senmtion is one of the factors which delennine.s 
post-harvest prices. Lower costs would tend to reduce .seasonal 
price differences and thereby benefit both producer and consumer. 
In ihe preAuous sec-tions .storage costs have been shomi to vary con- 
iSiclernbly from district to district and according to the diiU'rent 
methods praeti.se.d. 

That the purchase of wheat at harvest time and bolding it for 
a period is normally profitable is shown in Appendix XLII. Having 
regard to the current rate of return on investments in general, the 
average rate of net profit earned by wheat stnek-ho]der.s is apparently 
high and (over and above 8 per cent interest allowed on capital) 
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ranges from 5.4 per cent to 15.3 per cent per annum according to 
tile market and type of storage adopted. Occasional years may be 
unprofitable from the stock-holder’s point of -view owing to abnor- 
inalti^ in the season or general market conditions, but such losses 
^•e offset by hedging” on the “futures” markets which exist 
in the large centres where stocks are held. 

^ It would appear that the pronounced seasonal decline in prices 
which takes place shortly after harvest could be substantially reduced 
at the same time allowing a very fair margin of profit to the holdere of 
stocks. 

It is not possible to generalise for all markets but to take one 
example, say, Gliandausi where the average harvest price for the 
period 1931j35 was 21 per cent or Re. 0-8-1 per niaund below the 
post-harvest peak in February, and the approximate cost of storage 
in khatMs (including 8 per cent interest) over a period of 3 months 
works out at 10 per cent of the harvest prices, the average rise 
in price over the usual clearing months, December, January and 
February amounted to Re. 0-6-10 per maund or 17.7 per cent leaving 
a clear margin of 7.8 per cent in 8 months, equivalent to 12 per cent 
per annum. 

As already sliown., the concrete Muzaifariiagar type of storage 
results in a saving in costs over kachcha pits — ^mainly owing to reduced 
wastage— amounting to l-J per cent. In the caleulation of costs 
referred to above 8 per cent has been allowed on capital since banks 
normally advance only on 75 per cent of the value at 6 per cent 
and stock-holders m.ay have to pay more on the market for the 
balance. With reliable storage and if the stocks are adequately 
“ hedged ' V on the “ futures " markets, it should seem possible to 
obtain funds at, say, 5 per cent on 85 per cent of the value. This 
would reduce the costs by another 1 -or 14 per cent. The net 
trading margin would then be increased to 15 or 16 per cent per 
annum. 


f 



Althoiigli the present margin of profit is high the risks are also 
high, but with risks of damage and price risks reduced to a miniimim 
through reliable storage and “ futures '' markets such a high rate 
of net profit must inevitahly become unstable.* It would attract 
investoiT; who would be prepared to pay more for the grov/ers’ 
w'heat at harvest time or alternatively growers them.selves. would 
find suifieient ind,ucern.ent to co-operate for storing and holding 
their wlieat in the central markets until the harvest depression had 
disappeared. 

A society of producers formed merely for the purpose of storing 
and holding wheat off the markets temporarily is, judging by the 
exrjerience of other countries, likely to get into diffieulties by Iiolding 
too niiieh wheat for too long a period until in the end it is left with 
an unsaleable, surplus. For such a society to be successful it wuiiild 
have to pursue an extensive and active sales policy. 

Iti India unfortunately co-operative trading in wheat, a?- v.dll 
appear later, is largely confined to local trade. It would mean some- 
thing like a revolution in the present sjnstem of co-operation before 
societies of producers would he capable of offering wheat for sale 
regularly in the distant consuming markets throughout the country. 
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F. — ^Total.stomge acconamodatioa. 

No records of stodis are kept at any of the markets in ludia 
with the exception of one or two of the larger assembl ing centres 
such as Hapiir or Mnzaffarnagar in the west of the United Froviuces 
where pit storage is a normal feature. Even in such cases the recurcis 
are incomplete as they represent only the stocks held in pits rt‘glsterc3d 
with the Jocal Grain Trading Association by members for the purpose 
of possible tender against futures deliveries. In the Fmijab 
where storage in kothas is largely practised no records are maintained 
by any of the associations. 

It should be borne in mind that the amount of aeccinimodat ion 
utilised for grain storage in this country is extremely emtic. In 
Europe, America, Australia and in most other countries the storage 
of grain is localised in warehouses or elevators specially built for 
the purpose and situated usually in close proximity to rail and 
shipping facilities. In India, however, similar conditions exkt only 
at the major ports, and there also to a relatively liniited extent. In 
Ivaraclii, for example, wheat may at times be stored in large quanti- 
ties not only in the port authority's sheds near the harbour but 
also in godowns scattered about in the city. In the upeauiitry 
markets, apart from the eompai‘atively small number of kothas and 
khaitis, in the more important centres, there are few places exclus- 
ively reserved for grain storage. Any kind of covered accommoda- 
tion is liable to be put to this service as occasion arises. The rooms 
of houses are commonly used when required, ms are also verandahs, 
courtyards or any other place affording pintection from the 

Amritsar (Punjab) is probably the most important upcoiiiitry 
market from the point of view of storage. The local >storage capacity 
is about 75j80 tliousand tons but it is unusual for tbe^ total aiiiouat 
of accommodation available to be taxed to the full during the iiniue- 
diate post-harvest period. The maximiun stocks are not more 
than 60 1 65 thousand tons. During tlie month of Sc‘pteniber and 
October 1936 local stocks were not far below- 50,000 Lons. It is 
significant that grain storage in tliis city is not centred in any 
special locality. In spite of great congestion within the city waills 
it -was found that large quantities of wdieat are stored on tiie gruiuiA 
floors and occasionally even in the upper floors of dwelling iuiuses 
often situated at some distance from the market and in 
cul-de-sacs inaccessible to vehicular traffic. This entails a consider- 
able amount of man-handling in the transfer of the bags and their 
contents to the place of storage. (See plate Ihcifig; page ::02)- Home- 
what similar conditions obtain in vaiyiiig degrees ai Delhi, Gawiqrjre 
and other large congested urban centres. 

The total storage capacity and tlii* amoiuii of so)el> brhi at 
different times of the year is therefore extremely difficult to esi iiunte. 
It would appear from enquiries made during this .sirrviW iliat it 
w’onld be reasonable to assume that the potential copacily far exceeds 
the demand normally made upon it. At Ha]mr (rniied Pruviuct^), 
for instance, there are, apart from, kothas or godowns. about 2,500 
khattis with an approximate capacity of 70 to 75 thousaiul tons. 
During the past three years the actual stocks of wheat in 7r/u‘d/U do 
not seem to have exceeded one-third of the maxinrmn storage 
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capacity at any time of the year. Similar conditions were also 
observed at Deoband, another important market in the same area. 

There are at this place some 1,500 khattis with a total storage 
capacity of possibly 18 to 20 thousand tons but the maximum stocks 
held in this market in recent years occurred in 1933-34 when the 
total amount is estimated to have been about 8,000 tons. In 1935-36 
the maximum stocks were about 1,000 tons lower. At Shamli^ alsO' 
in the same neighbourhood, the number of pits usually filled at the 
end of the harvest period is about 1,500 representing about 14 to 15 
thousand tons but a number of khatUs lie empty each season. At 
Hathras, 250 pits, equivalent to about 5,000 tons are the maximum 
normally filled in any one year. In Chandausi both pit and kotha 
storage are practised. About a hundred pits are usually filled, 
representing an average of rather less than 4,000 tons. To this 
figure an equal amount of wheat normally kept in kothas must be 
added. The total stocks at Chandausi are therefore about 8,000 tons. 

In the Punjab, the storage capacity also varies considerably. It 
has already been mentioned that Amritsar is the most important 
market in this respect. Lyallpur, Sargodha, Gojra, Jaranwala, all 
canal colony markets, have storing accommodation for 30 to 40 
thousand tons each. The actual stocks held are, however, estimated 
to range from 50 per cent of capacity at Sargodha to about 75 per 
cent at the other markets in question. At Dhuri, a large market 
in Patiala State the local storage capacity is between 9,000 and 10,000 
tons. In 1935-36 the highest stocks occurred in August and Septem- 
ber and were about 3,000 tons or roughly one-third of the total 
available capacity. 

On the other hand there are markets such as Meerut (United 
Provinces) where storage accommodation is insufficient. Out of the 
aipj)roximate harvest season’s arrival of 11 or 12 thousand tons about 
two-thirds are diverted to Hapnr for this reason. As a result later 
in the season Meerut has to re-import wheat for local requirements. 

At the Ports, the potential storage capacity for all types of 
commodities is very large. Karachi is the main wheat port of India 
and, if all the facilities provided by the Port Commissioners were 
availed of to the exclusion of any other commodity, it is possible that 
about 450,000 tons of wheat could be accommodated ■ apart from 
godowns in the city. The total open air stacking area amounts to 
603,594 square yards with capacity for some 800,000 tons of wheat. 

Covered accommodation aggregates 180,418 square yards affording 
shelter and space for about 150,000 tons. Including godowns in tlm 
city well over 500,000 tons of dwheat could be comfortably held in 
Karachi. In point of fact the approximate stocks of wheat, as will 
be seen from Appendix XLIII, have been very variable ranging from 
a few thousand tons to nearly 129 thousand tons in August 1934. 

The Bombay and Calcutta Port authorities, as at Karachi, do not 
allot any special godowns or areas for wheat storage. The total 
flioor area at these two Ports is exceedingly large and if necessary 
could accommodate several years^ wheat requirements of these cities. 

The total amount of stocks estimated to havm been held at the j 

tliree main Ports of Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta, during 1933-34 | 

and 1934-35 are also given in Appendix XLIII. It will be seeit i 
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that tlie iBaxiimim stocks ever held in any one month were about 190 
thousand tons. 

G . — Mill stocks. 

Stocks of wheat maintained by the mills ?ary with the policy 
of their owners or managing agents. The stocks of ^wheat held by 
>a inill on the last day of each month for a i)eriod of one year are 
given below and may perhaps be regarded as^ typical of npcoiintiy 
mills situated in or near large producing areas. No hard or fast 
rule appears however to be followed as the play of economic factors 
such as price and demand for the product must necessarily influence 
-stocks of raw material. These factors may vary from year to year 
so that while it might be expedient to carry large supplies during a 
teertam period in one year, it 'would be most undesirable to adopt 
'tlie same policy in another. 


1934— 

June . . 

End of month stocks 

Maunds. 

7,419 

of ivheat at a milk 

1935— 

January 

Maunds. 

4,821 

July . . 


8,600 

February 


2,757 

August 


6,871 

March . . 


6,100 

September 


6,211 

April . . 


. . 637 

October 


14,710 

May 

.. 

9,197 

November 

December 


8,061 

4,690 



It will be seen that the heaviest stocks of wheat held by this 
mill occur in October, which month also shows the greatest milling 
activity. 1 hereafter stocks generally diminish and the smallest 
balances fall during the period December to April. The lowest 
pomt is reached in April with only 637 maunds or 23i tons. As the 
end. of ^ the latter month coincides with the height of the harvest 
period in the neighbouring areas it would appear that every effort 
is made to work off the old stocks of wheat prior to the arrival of 
the new crop in May. 

H. — Seasonal variation in stocks. 

The periodicity of stocks is illustrated graphically in the 
diagram on page 224. The periodicity is very marked at Karachi 
and the two upeountry markets which have been taken as typical 
examples. Stocks are at their highest between June and August 
and thereafter tend steadily to decrease reaching low points Just 
prior to the new season’s harvest. At the large consuming ports 
such as Calcutta and Bombay, stocks are liable to greater fluctua. 
tion. Nevertheless these are usually higher between May and 
August than_ at any other time of the year. During 1934-35, 
however, ^ serious competition between two shipping companies 
operating in the coastal trade resulted in the undercutting of freight 
rates. Accordingly shipments by sea to Calcutta and Bombay were 
exceptionally large during the latter part of the monsoon and in 
the autumn. Stocks at these two ports tended to rise rather later 
than the normal period. At Bombay, for example, stocks rose 
sharply between October and November 1934, while at Caleutta the 
ri.se started in August, reached the peak in October, fell slightly in 
December and rose again to a new high point in February 1935. 
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INTER-CHAPTER SEVEN 


Many and various are the methods of storage prac- 
tised throughout India, from small woven palUs or 
thehkas in the villages holding only a few maunds each 
to the large godowns at the ports capable of storing 
hundreds of tons. In most of the upcountry markets 
storage is done in b, kotlici (generally a room in the 
arJiatipas’ shop or a portion of a dwelling house adapted 
for the purpose) or a khatti (or khondi) 
ground lined with mud and hh 
or concrete (pakka ) — capable of holdin: 


•a pit in the 
ma (kachcha) or masonry, 
g from 250 to 
1,000 maunds but usually about 450 or 500 maunds each. 

The new system of concrete khattis erected by the 
local grain trade association at Muzaffc'arnagar is worthy 
of serious attention. Storage of this tyise, if specially 
provided with some form of roofing to make handling 
possible during the monsoon months and if constructed 
in close proximity both to the railway and to the market, 
would form a suitable model for the reorganisation of 
storage accommodation in all the main assembling 
markets. Not only is the Muzaftarnagar ' concrete 
storage a paying investment for the trade association, 
but it safeguards the grain in large measure against 
damage during storage so that it sells at a premium over 
wheat stored in kachcha khattis. On that account 
although the prime cost and seasonal charge are higher 
for concrete pit storage it is in the end cheaper and more 
economical than storage in kachcha pits. It may be 
observed incidentally that Judging from the experience 
with the elevator at LyaUpur this form of storage is not 
suited to Indian conditions. 

Owing to defective storage large losses are incurred 
each year by dampness and weevils as well as other 
vermin such as rats and white ants. The total loss is, on 
the most conservative estimate, about 3 lakh tons a year 
valued at over Rs. 2 .4 crores. Any money devoted to the 
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At present the risks of storage are high not only 
owing to the amount of damage in storage but also on 
account of price risks. Storage costs are also, there- 
fore, high and tend to produce a serious depression in 
prices at harvest time. 

It seems clear that the risks can be largely elimi- 
nated or reduced by improved storage and by improved 
organisation for “ hedging ” stored grain on the 
“ futures ” markets. If this were done the present 
net margin of nearly 8 per cent gain could apparently 
be almost doubled. Assuming, however, that the 
traders’ margin, by force of competition, remains at its 
present level the large drop in growers’ prices at har- 
vest time— amounting to almost 20 per cent at some 
centres should on that account be reduced by something 
like 8 per cent. 


In view of the substantial gains to be achieved for 
all concerned growers, merchants and consumers alike 
—every inducement and encouragement should be given 
to trade associations or others operating in the large 
upcountry assembling markets to concentrate and im- 
prove the storage accommodation on the lines indicated 
and to make available a reliable system of “ hedging ” 
wheat stocks on the basis of standard ‘‘ futures” con- 
tracts capable of being dealt in not only by local traders 
but also by buyers in the more distant consuming mar- 
kets.^ This point is, however, more fully dealt with in a 
previous chapter dealing with standardisation. 

Incidentally the gain in weight of wheat stored in 
exposed conditions— due to the absorption of moisture— 
is likely to blind some people to the need for improved 
storage and in some cases even give rise to opposition. 
Under a standard contract such wheat will no doubt in 
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/l.ip pouise be discounted or a premium gmu for dry 
iJestigations are proceeding at tbe instance of 

r*BnJS ^00 W 

Xat”Slerent eonditions in — » 

with a view to establishing a basis fox a fair rate ot 

deduction. 

The total available storage accommodation of all 
kinds in India is difacult to estimate and there is no 

Sai record of the amount of stocks held, or of the 
of carrv over in March from one year to the 
Figures obtained in tlie course of this purvey 
from various centres show, as 

Lcks are normally at their highest in June July ^ 
August, by far the greatest concentration takin 
?r, the unomuntry markets. There is no evidence how- 
“eftbat tbe cLry over at the end f ’ 

district usually exceeds more lan ai) ^ the trends 
surmlv It should, perhaps, be observed that the tren. _ 

rtolks at the variou., porta do 
with one another or with stocks in the upcoun 

kets. 

Having regard to the hearing of stocks on day to 
day prices it is essential that a proper system diouW be 
demised for regularly collecting recordi^ and pub- 
lishing the stocks held at a number of the chief }K)it 
and upeountry markets. A begimmg “ 
has alreadv been made hy broadcasting we ^ y, ^ ^ ^ 
with prices, the stocks reported by a number ot the 

leading trade associations. 



A. — ^Hajadling. 


CHAPTER Vin— HANDLING AND TRANSPORTATION. 


(1) On the paem. 


The methods of dealing with, produce on the farm are 
^siinpie. Where the cultivator is obliged to dispose of portion 
of his crop directly from the threshing floor, the produce is generally 
weighed over by the buyer who may be either the village haniya or 
tradesman or one of: the numerous itinerant dealers. Only occa- 
sionally is this done by the cultivator himself. Sometimes the village 
weighman is employed to weigh over the goods to the buyer in which 
case he often fulflls the role of broker, his services being paid by the 
sefler either in cash or kind. 


In Northern India and particularly in the Punjab until the 
end of the last century wheat and other grain used to be handled 
entirely in bulk until it reached the market. Sheets of strongly 
woven fabric made from hemp, wool or cotton were used in the 
transportation of grain from the threshing floor to the village. The 
carts were lined with similar material (see plates facing page 210)- 
This method of handling grain in bulk between threshing floor and 
assembling market still continues in many parts of the Punjab 
and in the west of the United Provinces as well as in most areas 
in Central and Southern India and may, therefore, be regarded as 
applying to the greater part of the marketable crop. Bags are only 
rarely used on the farm by the growler owing to their relatively 
high cost and the wheat is bagged straight off the threshing floor 
■only when it is bought by a merchant in some nearby market. This 
often happens in Sind where the large wholesale commission houses 
at Karachi send their owui staff and bags to take delivery from the 
producer. 


That portion of the crop which is retained by the cultivator for 
domestic use or for storing is carried to his home in headloads, by 
cart or on paelr animals depending upon the quantity involved and 
the distance to be covered. In such eases the cultivator himself 
almost invariably utilises his owm equipment for the purpose. 
Although wlieat generally arrives in the assembling markets in bulk 
the use of bags is common in some of the large Colony markets of the 
Punjab. The extent to which bags are employed in different districts, 
however, varies. In Lyallpur and Montgomery, three-fourths of the 
arrivals from the farms and villages are transported in bags. 

(2) Containers. 

Prom this stage all the subsequent movement of wheat 
takes place in bags. These are made of jute and are known 
ever 3 rwhere in India as gunnies ’b or gunny bags’’, or 
by the vernacular term '' khesi They are manufactured almost 
wholly in Calcutta and the immediate neighbourhood, although one 
or two jute mills have comparatively recently commenced opera- 
tions elsewdiere, notably at Cawnpore. The two commonest types of 
bags are the B-twill, which, as its name signifies, is made from a twill 
sacking, and the heavy C made from thick hessian cloth The 
, L224ICAB ■ 
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former is largely used by the flour mill industry and the same gunny 
is the only type of container in which the wheat destined for export 
markets is packed"*^'. The dimensions of this bag are 44" by 26|" 
and its weight 2 J lb. The heavy C is slightly cheaper and measures 
40" by 28^' weighing 2 lb. It is a popular bag in the internal trade. 
In India wheat is commonly packed either 2| mauiids (203 
lb.) per bag net or 224 lb. net. The former packing is largely used 
in the internal trade while the latter is the standard weight for 
export and for most mills ^ purchases. The majority of grain trade 
associations specify 2J maunds as the standard unit of weight per 
bag but the exchange at Lyallpur specifies 224 lb. net which is the 
export standard packing; For the purpose of iiivoiciiigj the tare 
of the B-twill and heavy C bags is generally recognised at 1 seer 
or 1 seer 2 chhatanks depending on the local custom. At Lyallpur 
the tare is however reckoned at 3 lb. while at a number of other 
markets in the Punjab the tare is calculated at 1 seer 2 chhatanks. 

In Sind and Bihar wheat is frequently brought in bags to 
the market and in parts of Central India and Bombay the normal 
practice is for the buyer to use his own containers and return the 
seller’s gunnies. As a general rule the cost of the gunny is met 
by the buyer. The quotations therefore at practically all the 
assembling markets in India are on tin* basis of wheat only, excluding 
the container. At the ports and at all large consuming centres up- 
country the produce is sold in the wholesale trade at a price which 
is inclusive of the bag. It is clear that, in the absence of any 
specification, the casual reader of the quotations appearing in the 
trade press is unaware that the price differences which exist between 
certain markets and in particular between large assembling markets 
and the terminals, are partly accountable by the price of the bag. 

The original buyer onljr partially recoups himself for the cost 
of the gunny by debiting his buyer with the value of 2 maunds 21 
seers of wheat of which 1 seer is recognised as the tare of the bag. 
He, therefore, receives the value of 1 seer of wheat for the bag, 
but in fixing the price the loss on the bag has probably been already 
taken into aeeount. When the second buyer passes the wheat on 
to the last huyer or ultimate consximer the price quoted is the price 
for the wheat plus the bag. 

The current price of the B-twill bag f. o. r. jute mills in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta is about Rs. 21 per 100. To this must 
be added transportation charges to Northern India (Punjab markets) 
which, on an average, amount to about Tis. 6 per 100, 
... making the total cost of the bags delivered in the interior, R^s. 27 
per hundred. The gunnies are normally packed in bales of 300 
each but one or two jute mills have adopted a 400 packing per 
bale. 

(3) In markets and bail heads. 

The handling of produce in the markets and various items of 
expense in connection therewith have already been discussed in 

^ *It should be noted that shipments against the London Corn Trade Asso- 
ciation contracts in the United Kingdom are permissible in heavy C bags, but 
with an allowance of id. per bag. 
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LOADING TLOUE AT A RAILWAY STATION, 
Note the use of hooks. 


A CULTIVATOR WITH HIS PACK BULLOCK USED FOR TRANS' 
PORTING WHEAT TO THE hlARKET IN THE PUNJAB. 
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CJiapter V. A number of operations are usually performed before 
tbe wheat is bagged and eventually finds its way to the railway 
station or buyer godown, chief among them being cleaning or 
dressing, weighing, filling and stitching of the bags, transportation 
to the godown or railway station and stacking. Wheat imported 
from other provinces and distant markets or from abroad is invariably 
handled in bags of one or other of the two types already 
described. On arrival at the railway station the unloading of the 
wagons is undertaken by the railway staff, such labour being 
employed by a contractor who is paid per unit of 1,000 maunds. 
The handling and loading of the bags when goods are being exported 
to other markets is also one of the functions of the railway con- 
tractors^ labourers and the cost is included in the rate of railway 
freight. The charges paid by the railways to their contractors may 
vary, pen on the same railway. Typical examples are given in the 
following table. 


Handling charges paid to railway contractors. 


Stations. 

Per 1,000 
maunds. 







Rs. a. p. 

Hapiir. (East Indian Railway) . . 


• • 



1 7 0 

Kotdwar. 

Do. 





2 4 0 

Moradabad. 

Do 


. . 



2 12 0 

Dehja Dun. 

Do. 





3 0 0 

Delhi. (North Western Railway) 

•• 


•• 


2 8 0 


Although forbidden by the railway authorities, the use of hooks 
by railway coolies is quite usual at many stations (see plate on opposite 
page). The amount of damage done to the bags in this way may, on 
occasions, be quite serious particularly when bags are old and worn. 
Hooks are also frequently used by the cartmen or by market 
paUedors or labourers in the Punjab and at the ports. Handling at 
the station is usually arranged for through a station brok?pr 
(hundiJcari) , whose charges vary from i to 1 pie per mauhd in 
different markets according to the nature and size of consignments. 

(4) At bivmr ghAts. 

For transport by water, wheat is carried in bags and where 
country boats are employed the eoist of loading and dis- 
charging is ^generally not included in the boat hire charges and 
has to be paid for separately. Loading is effected by labourers paid 
for by the sender and unloading is at the expense of the receiver. 
In Sind, however, loading and discharge are s'ervices jjerformed by 
the boatmen, the boat hire being inclusive of these charges. The 
average charste for loading and discharge seems to range between 
3 and 6 pies per bag (2-| maunds) depending upon the distance of 
the boat from the stack on the river bank. 
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The introduction of bulk handling involves a eiiain m wiiieli 
merchants, the railways, port authorities and ship ownej's are 
equally concerned. The volume of export trade at j)resent is not 
sufficient to encourage traders and exporters to eoiLstnict, sjjecial 
warehouses for bulk storing and the railway and shipping coin])auies 
to alter their containers to suit balk transport. 

So far as the internal trade is concerned the large roller mills 
are not equipped to handle grain received in hulk. Although the 
railway wagoms are capable of hauling bulk grain by bearding up 
the doorway as is done in Canada, the mills have apparently shown 
no inclination to adopt the system. 

The general trade through wholesale markets and for eluikkis, 
retailers, millers and consumers represents the greater part of 
the business and for this purpose the wheat must be handled in small 
bagged lots. Even though bulk storage in itii proved concrete 
.Khattis were generally adopted, as already suggested, the wheat must 
thereafter be put in sacks for subsequent distribution. 

Bulk loading of wheat for export has not yet been attem]ited in 
India although linseed has been regularly shipped in bulk from 
Bombay to the United States since 1934, the bags being cut at 
the hatch and their contents poured into the hf)!rl f)f Ihe vesseL 

B. — Transportation, 

The means and cost of transport ]>lay an important part in 
distribution. The cost of transport is the main factor rt‘S])onsible 
for the wide diflPerences which exist between uriees in su ruins and 
deficit areas. For example, on a five years average the deference 
per maund between the price of the Punjab wheat at Lyallpur and 
the same wheat at Calcutta is Ks, 1-1-7 of which Rs. 1-0-4 (the special 
rate of freight current for some time past) is due to the cost of 
transportation alone. 

(1) Inter^nal movements. 

In addition to the normal flow of wheat from surplus to deficit 
or consuming areas other elements interpose at times to stimulate or 
retard the movement of the crop. Conditions change from year 
to year and from province to province. A partial failure of* the 
crop in the ChandausijHathras zone in the west of the Thiited 
Provinces would result in a shortage of strong ■wheat in the 
United Provinces and wouhl call forth larger supplies from the 
Punjab or Central India to make up the deficiency. Apart from the 
quality factor speculation also has some influence on the flow of 
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wlieat. In tlie large speculative markets sneli as Hapur, Miizaffar- ; 

nagar and Amritsar, a substantial backing of stocks of wheat is 
necessary since buyers always have the option of insisting on the : 

actual delivery of goods against their forward purchases should 
circumstances render such a course profitable, and in the event of 
stocks being low a squeeze” may result compelling sellers to buy 
wheat in outside markets in order to fulfil their engagements. Such 
an incident occurred at Muzaffarnagar (United Provinces) in 
November 1934, when a purchaser exercised his option to demand 
delivery. Local stocks were insufficient and it was necessary to 
import some 70,000 maunds of wheat from the Punjab. At the 
adjacent market of Hapur imports from the Punjab in that month 
'were nil while at Ghaziabad nearby, imports from the same source 
were only 535 maunds. Beturn traffic by road, i.e., lorry, camel or 
bullock cart, pack animals, etc., forms another element affecting the 
movement of produce. The major portion of the cost of transport 
is borne by the commodity which first creates the traffic. Return 
traffic, where available, increases the margin of profit by sharing the 
costs of transit, and the return load usually receives an advantage 
as the carriers have to make the homeward journey whether loaded 
or empty. Although the volume of trade borne by these channels 
is probably not large compared with the total provincial imports 
and exports (statistics of road traffic are unfortunately not avail- 
able), the return load factor cannot be ignored, for enquiries in the 
course of this survey have shown that it exists and that th:s type 
of return traffic covers very great distances. For example, basmati 
rice, vegetables, ginger and sugarcane are transported from Dehra 
Dun (United Provinces) as far afield as Amritsar and Lahore by 
lorry which on the return journeys generally bring back wheat flour 
and possibly some wheat also. Prom the Western United Provinces 
fSaharanpur, Meerut and Bulahdshahr) is sent, often by camel 
cart far to the south into Rajputana, Bharatpur and Gwalior. The 
return loads are usually cereals, millets, etc. 


The imports and exports of wheat by rail and river into and 
from the main provinces and trade blocks during 1933-34 to 1935-36 
and the average for the period are summarised in Ax^pendix XLIV 
with the data for 1919-20. for comparison. The only significant 
changes which have taken * place diiring the intervening 15 or 16 
years are those affecting exports from the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces and Berar and Central India. Exports from the 
United Provinces have fallen by more than half , i.a., from 157,100 tons 
in 1919-20 to 73,300 tons in 1935-36, those from the Central Provinces 
and Berar have risen by about five and half times, i.e., from 17,500 
to 92,900 tons, while Central India has increased its exports, mainly 
to South India, from 34,600 tons to 117,200 tons. Exports by rail 
from Bombay port have also fallen significantly, i.e,, from 59,200 
tons in 1919-20 to only 2,200 tons in 1935-36. 


As regards imports the main changes affect the United Pro- 
vinces where imports have steadily risen from 24,800 tons in 1919-20 
to 111,700 tons in 1935-36. KarachPs low figure of 1919-20 may 
be ignored as this w^as a year in which 148,000 tons of Australian 
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wheat were imported by sea into India and accounted for the drop 
in rail movement to this port. Sind and Britoh Baluchistan shows 
a large decrease in imports from 71,500 tons to only o,000 tons 
during the intervening years mainly as the res-dt ot the recent 
increase in cultivation of wheat brought about by 
Barrao-e. Decreases are also shown by Bombay from 1^6,700 toM 
1919-20 to 77,000 tons*, and by Rajputana from 50,100 tons to 

21,700. 

T’he average recorded inter-provincial trade in wheat by rail 
and river for the three-year period 1933-34 to 1935-36 is given in 
Appendix XLV. The total amount of wheat moved between 
provinces and trade blocks by rail and river amounted to / 23,800, 
900 and 815,300 tons in 1933-34, 1934-35 and 1935-36 respectively, 
the average for the trierinium being 774,700 tons. If this figure be 
deducted from the total estimated quantity of wheat moved over the 
raUways (see pages 243 and 244) the extent of the normal move- 
ment within the provinces themselves will be seen to be somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of 1,000,000 tons. 

The main directional movement of wheat based on the average 
1933-84 to 1935-36 takes place from the Punjab, the largest 
surplus area in India, to Karachi, Calcutta, the United I rovinces 
and Bombay Port in that order of importance. About 107,000 tons 
m average moved to Karachi, 58,000 tons to Calcutta, 44,000 
to the United Provinces and 33,000 tons to Bombay Port. Other 
large movements are those between Sind and Karachi, i.e., 154,000 
tons, Central India and Bombay Presidency, 47,000 tons, the Central 
Provinces and the Bombay Port, 26,000 tons, the Punjab^ and 
Rajputana 23,000 tons and from the Central Provinces to the United 
Provinces to the extent of about 18,000 tons. These directional 
movements are illustrated on the map facing page 230 which also 
$hows the production, exports and imports of the major producing 
and consuming pr«ivinces, States and cities drawn to scale. 

(2) By ROAU. 

(c&) Carts and paolc animals . — The roads which connect the farm 
or village with the nearest assembling market are, as a rule, un- 
metalled (kachcha). In many parts of the country as, for instance, 
.in Sind these unmetalled tracks lie below the level of the field and 
are therefore subject to complete inundation during the monsoon. 
The chief means of conveyance over these roads or trades are bullock 
carts and pack animals such as donkeys, mules, bullocks, camels and 
buffaloes. By far the commonest means of transportation, in 
Northern India generally, is the two-wheeled bullock cart drawn 
by a couple of bullocks (see plate facing page 210). The carrying 
capacity of the average bullock cart plying on unmetalled roads varies 
from 12 to 20 maunds. In' the Central Provinces and in Bombay 6 
bags weighing 15 maunds is the average load for a country cart. In 
the Punjab and the north, however, as much as 40 maunds may 
sometimes be carried in a single cart. This is possible because of 

*Sea imports into Bombay 'em Karachi have slightly increased daring the 
three years. 
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the stronger type of draught animal bred in those parts. In the Delhi 
district and the surrounding areas of the Punjab and the United 
Provinces four-wheeled camel carts are by no means uncommon but 
these are usually employed on metalled (paJcka) roads. 

Donkeys are a common means of transport in parts of Northern 
India such as Sialkot, Gujranwala, Gurdaspur and Amritsar 
districts in the Punjab. They are used -chiefly in the monsoon 
partly because the bullocks are needed for agricultural work and 
also because of the bad condition of the unmetalled roads and the 
cessation of vehicular traffic. The average donkey load ranges from 
to 2 maunds. Mules are occasionally used in the foothills of the 
Himalayas and carry twdee as much as a donkey. 

Camels are ideally suited to unmetalled roads and are therefore 
very popul^ in Sind— where they carry 60 per cent of the traffic—, 
Rajputana, in the western districts of the Punjab such as Jhang, 
Mianwali, Dehra Ghazi Ehan, etc., and in Hissar in the east of that 
province. In these latter areas the kacltcha roads are poor owing 
to the soil being light and friable and the conditions for using 
camels are therefore favourable as canal irrigation has not yet spread 
in the neighbourhood and grazing lands are plentifnl. The camel 
whose stamina is proverbial also appears to be gaining in popularity 
as a beast of burden with the introduction of Persian wells in other 
districts of the Punjab, e.g., eTullundur, Perozepore and Ludhiana. 
The carrying capacity of the average camel varies from 7 to 10 
maunds and the type of container in which the grain is transported 
by this agency and by donkey is a kind of saddle bag of goat’s hair 
with two pockets. Equal amounts of grain are put in each pocket 
and the bag is slung across the animars back. These containers 
belong to the owners of the animal and are used time after time. 
Their normal life is about 2 years. 

Bullocks and buffaloes are not employed on a large scale and 
are used only during the rainy season when the roads are 

impassable to vehicular traffic. Bullocks usually carry loads of any- 
thing from 2' to 4 maunds depending upon the size and strength of 
the animal. In the Punjab these pack hullocfes are small and very 
hardy (see plate facing page 231), and are kept by telis or oil crushers 
who buy produce on their own account and transport it to the market 
for sale. Ponies are used in the Central Provinces and elsewhere for 
the same purpose. 

The roads which connect the market with the railway station 
are almo>st invariably metalled. Some are even tarred in the larger 
centres. The number of first-class trunk roads in India is relatively 
limited, the two main systems being the Grand Trunk Road betw^^een 
Calcutta and Peshawar and the Trunk Road which links Northern 
India to Bombay and the South and passes through Delhi and 
Central India. The Grand Trunk Road of Northern India is one 
of the main arteries of road traffic between important consuming 
centres such as Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi, Amritsar, 
Lahore, etc., and it is joined at intervals by subsidiary roads lead- 
ing off from important producing areas. In recent years, however, 
the mileage of met ailed roads has been gradually increasing and 
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it is now comparatively rare to encounter any district in British India 
in which there are no metalled communications. 

The most general means of transport over these roads is again 
the bullock cart, although the motor lorry has been gradually gam- 
ing in popularity during the past decade. In the town and urban 
areas the four-wheeled bullock cart (thela) is more common. Ihe 
carrying capacity of the average theld is about 40 ixiaiincls. Occa- 
sionally two-wiieclcd. cai*ts drawn by one bullock or a small liorse 
are sometimes met with in Northeni India. These carry a load of 
about 20 maunds and are known as rehris in the Punjab. 

The number of carts in use in India cannot be estimated with 
accuracy. In the Punjab in 1935, there were 357,000 carts as com- 
pared with 302,000 in 1920 and 288,000 in 1909. The number of 
carts was found to be greatest in those areas which are well served 
with roads. It is estimated that the total number of carts in India 
can hardly be less than 7 million. 

(1)) Motor lorry.— In recent years increasing numbers of motor 
lorries have begun to appear on the roads and while the posilioii of 


In one recent instance a large firm of cotton mill owners moved 
Cotton from Okara in the Punjab to Gwalior, a distance of some 


PrOTince. 

From 

To 

Mileage 

(approx.) 

Lorry 

freight 

per 

mauiid. 

Cost 
per md. 
per mile. 

: 





R®. a. p. 

pie®. 

Punjab 

Okara 

Lahore . . ; 

80 

1 

0 3 6 

•5 

Bihar 

Gaya 

Hazaribagh 

89 

0 4 6 

•6 

.Bombay 

Bombay 

Radius of 90 miles 

90 

0 3 7 

' '5 
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600 miles, at Rs. 1-6-0 per maund as against Rs. 1-12-0 by rail. The 
rate by lorry for sending wheat from Ludhiana is Re. 0-5-9 per mannd 
as against Re. 0-11-10 by rail. Apart from low'er transport 
charges it is claimed by the senders that there is a saving on station 
expenses and a reduction in the time taken in the transport. ^ A few 
diesel oil engined lorries are now plying for hire. The running cost 
of this type of vehicle is stated to be much lower than for the usual 
petrol driven type of lorry although the initial outlay is rather 
higher. A word of caution should, however, be given regarding 
motor transport charges as overloading is a common practice and the 
rates quoted may not always be economic. 

(c) Cost of conveyance— The cost of conveyance varies accord- 
ing to the condition of the roads, the distance to be covered and the 
season. The charges over long distances are considerably lower than 
for short hauls and the rates of hire practically double themselves 
during the monsoon. In long distance traffic the rate also depends 
upon the likelihood of obtaining a return load. Under these circum- 
stances it is difficult to do other than generalise when discussing 
average costs per maund per mile for India, as a whole. 

An investigation in the Punjab during this survey shoived that 
the rates of hire per maund per mile charged for unmetalled, metalled 
and intermediate types of roads amounted to an average of 1.9, 
1.25 and 1.5 pies respectively. On an average, therefore, it may be 
reckoned that the average rate per maund per mile is between 1.5 
and 1.75 pies. This also seems to be a fair rate to take for transport 
charges In the United Provinces, where the cost of transport over 
metailed roads is between 1 and 2 pies per maund per mile while 
that over unmetalled roads ranges between 1 and 4 pies. Taking 
12 miles as the average distance separating farms in the Bombay 
Presidency from an assembling centre the cost of transporting 6 
bags of wheat weighing 15 maunds over a metalled !road was 
ascertained to be Rs, 2-0-0 which is roughly equal to 2 pies per 
maund per mile. If the road is unmetalled the total cost comes 
to Rs. 2-ft-O or 2.3 pies per maund per mile. In Sind the average 
rate is 3 pies per maund per mile, while in Bihar the rate is higher, 
namelv, 4 pies on metalled roads and 6 pies by unmetalled. The cost 
of transport by pack animal in this province k roughly 2 pies per 
maund ijer mile. In one exceptional ease in the Central Provinces 
the charge was as low as .25, pie for a haul of 7 to 8 miles. It was 
found that within a radius of 30 or 40 miles transport by cart is 
generally given preference over railway both from the point of view 
of cost and time taken, since the goods can be carted from the 
sender’s godown and deposited in receiver’s godown without any 
other intermediate handling. 


^ (d) Improving the cart . — Tests conducted at the Research 

Institute at Pn>sa and elsewhere as to the relative performances of 
*4: ^ solid and pneumatic tyred wheels have shown that the cost is reduced 

T to one half when the latter equipment is used. The results achieved 

: at Piisa and in recent trials in Bombay may be of interest. 
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Relative •performances of solid and pneumatic tyred, wheels. 


, 

Gross 

Earning. 

Expenditure. 

Kot 

Earning 
per trip. 

i, , 


Rs. a. p. 

1 Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. i 

pneumatic tyred cart . . , , . . 

3 2 0 

0 12 0 

2 6 0 

Farm Cart (solid wheels) 

i 12 9 

0 12 0 

1 0 0 

Hired Cart (solid wheels) . . 

1 10 3 

0 12 0 

0 14' 3 ■ 

Bombay. 




Load carried 

Monthly 


Trips 

monthly 

mainte- 

Cost 

per day . 

(Tons). 

nance 

per ton. 



cost. 


I 


Rs. a. p. 

Kb. a. p. 

Country Cart (solid wheels) . . 3 

34 

103 6 6 

'3 ,0„ '8 

Cart (pneumatic tyred) . . , . 3 

124 

102 1 8 

0 13 2 


It will be seen that besides a considerable reduction in the cost 
of transport by the use of pneumatic tyres, the handling eapa(;it.y 
is also improved. It is also stated that with pneumatic equipment 
there is not only a gain in speed of 20 to 25 per cent but less damage 
IS done to the roads. On the basis of tests made by the Oentral 
Public Works Department, the damage done to roads by a fully 
laden iron tyred cart doing four miles a day amounts to Es. 228 
a year. 

(3) By rail. 

r Classification of goods, — The earlier goods classifications on 

Indian railways fell into five groups, e.g., minerals forming the first, 

^eing reckoned 

in the fifth. By 1873 classifications had expanded on the company- 
owned lines although the State railways quoted lump sum station to 
station rates irrespective of distance. In 1905 a Traffic Committee of 
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tlie Indian Railway Conference Association was responsible for the 
introduction of a uniform system of freight tariffs. In 1910 the first 
general classification of goods came into force. During the war (1st 
April 1917) a surcharge of freight rates was levied as a purely tem- 
porary war measure but this was replaced by a primage charge of 
Re. 0-2-6 per rupee of freight, under the Indian Finance Act, 1921. 
The State railways did not receive any benefit from these increassed 
earnings and endeavoured to have the surcharge substituted by an 
increase in rates. A new classification was the result and this came 
into force from 1st April 1922 continuing until the end of April 1936. 
Under this classification there were 10 classes and the charges 
brought about raised the maximum charge permissible on almost 
every commodity by 15 to 25 per cent. At a conference in July 1935 
between the Indian Railway Conference Association and representa- 
tives of commercial bodies, it was suggested to increase the existing 
number of classes from 10 to 16 while leaving the basis of minimum 
rating to continue unaltered. The 16 classes and the basis of elasisify- 
ing now in force as from 1st May 1936, are as follows : — 
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(h) Basis for fixing rates.— 'Wheat is placed m the first elm and 
wheat fiour in the second. The rates are in turn modihed^y schedules 
and each railway is at liberty to have its own schedule. The grouping 
of commodities into classes is for the purpose of arriving at the rate 
to be charged when no station to station or schedule rate is quoted and 
for fixing the maximum and minimum rate per mauiid per mile 
within the limits of which all rates, of whatever kind, must be kept, 
isubject to exceptions specially authorised by the Kailway I>oard. 
Schedule rates are rates' quoted on a basis lower than the niaxxiniKU 
of the class. It may be on a uniform basis or it may vary according 
to distances on the telescopic (cumulative) principle. A schedule 
rate may be quoted either in maund units, per ton or per wagon. A 
typical telescopic schedule rate varying according to distance is as 
follows 


Pie per ind., 
per mile. 


For the first and np to 300 miles . . 


For distances above 300 miles but not exceed- 
ing 700 miles to be added to the charge 
for 300 miles . . 

For extra diKstances above 700 miles to be added 
to the cL-arge fnr 700 miles . . 


■J80 

.130 

.100 


Schedule rates are distinguishable by letters. Station to station rates 
are special rates for the total distance between two specific points. 
They may he quoted as between two stations on the same riiilway, as 
between a station -on one railway and a station on another raihvay and 
between a junction and a station, or between two junctions. The 
point worth noticing is that when goods are carried over more than 
one railway the rates are not calculated on the through distance 
between stations of origin and destination but separately for the 
different railway linos. The traffic thus receives the benefit of the 
telescopic scale of rates only on the local distance to the junction 
instead of the whole distance which traffic has to move. 

Further additions are made to the rates quoted by the inclusion 
of terminal, charges both for local bookings (ie.y from one station to 
the other on the same railway) and for through bookings (i.e,, from 
a station on one railway to a station on the other railway). Bookings 
of a lesser distance than 75 miles have to pay a short distance eliarge 
of 3 pies per maund. The minimum weight for charge is 20 seers. 


SpeciaT station to station rates are quoted on the basis of the 
principle ‘‘what the traffic can bear in cases where the normal 
rate cannot be applied owing to competition. In actual practice 
the North Western Radway has applied special station to station rates 
to a large number of stations in the Punjab in recent years. 
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Speeiinen ratas of freight between the following important pro- 
ducing and consiiiriing centres at present are 



Mileage. 

Class 

rate. 

Schedule 

rate. 

Special 

rate 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1. Ly allpur and Karachi 

685 

1 6 4 

0 11 10 

0 11 10 

2. Lyallpur and Howrah— 





(Lyailpur to Saharanpur) . . 

328 

0 10 9 

0 8 0 

i 

0 8 0 

(Saharanpur to Howrah) . . 

938 

1 10 2 

0 11 9 

0 8 4 



2 4 11 

1 3 9 

10 4 

3. Lyallpur to Bombay — 





(Lyailpur to via Bhatinda). . 

204 

0 6 10 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

(via Bhatinda to Bombay) . . i 

983 

19 4 

1 0 11 

0 14 0 


1187 

2 0 2 

1 6 11 

14 0 

4. Go^a to Cawnpore — 





{Gojra to Saharanpur) 

431 

0 14 0 

0 9 0 


(Saharanpur to Gawnpdre) 

258 

0 8 6 

0 5 9 




1 6 6 

o 

CD 


6. Okara to Delhi 

328 

0 11 1 

0 8 4 

• • 


(c) Terms of looking, delivery^ e^c.— Wheat is usually booked 
at railway risk, but defective consignments (e.p., where bags are 
old, etc.), are only accepted by the railway at owner's risk- 
Enquiries made at a large number of stations showed that the con- 
dition of the bags used for packing wheat is generally satisfactory 
and that more than 90 per cent, of the consignments are accepted 
at railway risk. 

Wheat is almost always carried in covered wagons which can 
be locked. The capacity of wagons varies considerably. The four- 
wheeled types operating on the broad gauge lines carry anj-thing 
between 14 and 24 tons. The number of wagons of 14, 15 and 16 
ton capacity is, however, limited. The four-wheeled wagons of tlie 
narrow gauge type carry from 9 to 11 tons. Eight-wheeled bogies 
are also used to a limited extent and handle double the quantity 
carried by the four-wheeled type. 

So far as outward traffic is concerned the railway staff are- 
expected to weigh at least 10 per cent of every consignment of wheat. 
Enquiries made, however, show that the usual practice is to weigh 
two or three bags only out of the whole consignment. It is only 
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when these test bags are found to be under or over-weight that an 
.mm nSte of b.g. is selected for ckeeki^. The statiot 
OTUS always show that the Ml 10 per cent of the consignments 
were cheeked. As regai-ds inward trathc the same rules are 
observable but are seldom carried out in practice When checked the 
consignments are tested on platform scales of European pattern. 

As regards accommodation there were a number of complaints 
both from the Punjab and from the United Provinces and Bihar 
Covered accommodation appears to be msiMeient in a number ot 
cases and at a few stations, such as Arifwaia and Moga on the 
North Western Railway in the Punjab, there are no covered slie^ 
at all. It appears that something might be done to ameliorate 
coiiclitions in this respect. 

Wharfage and demurrage are charged on inward traffic. Their 
rates vary with each railway. On the North Western Railway, for 
example, wharfage is charged at the rate of 3 pies pwmaund pen 
day or part of a day in excess of the free period which is usually 
24 hours. For outward traffic the rate is the same as tor luward 
traffic and is charged on consignments brought to the station but not 
hooked by midnight of the day following that on which the goods 
are received at the station. The demurrage rate ot full wagons 
on the North Western Railway is 1 anna per ton and is charged 
after 9 hours delay from the time at which the vehicles are P‘ 2 .ced 
in position for loading or unloading for outward or inward 
respectively. These details are given in the General Rules of the 
Railway Goods Tariff. ^ 

(d) Special Concessions.— For some time past the Punjab 
Government have been in favour of a reduction in the railway freight 
rate on wheat particularly to Karachi and Calcutta. In 1931 the 
Railway Board offered to grant a rebate of one-third off the ordinary 
rate oil condition that the local Government would bear the cost oi 
this rebate if during the total period for which the rebate was m force 
wheat booked from the Punjab to Calcutta was less than 750 tons 
per week and bookings from all parts of India to Ualeutta than 
2 250 tons per week. This condition was accepted by the local 
Government and the rebate was put into force from 1st February to 
31st March, 1931. During this period 13,131 terns of wheat mowd 
from the Punjab to Calcutta, an average of about 1,600 toms a week 
and the general result was that some 8,312 extra tons of surplus wheat 
were taken out of the province without apparently adversely affecting 
other interests. This experiment proved that in certain circum- 
stances and for a limfted period reduced rates would attract traffic 
from a particular area. 

From November 1930 to February 1931 the rate per maund 
from Lyallpur to Karachi was reduced to Re. 0-6-10 It was raised 
to Re. 0-11-8 and again lowered to Re. 0-8-5 from loth May, 1931 
to 19th June, 1931. It was lowered back to Re, 0-6-10 from the 
20th June to 15th September, 1931. Exports were not stimulated 
during this period. From the 26th September, 1934, a rebate of 25 
per cent has been granted on the rates of freight on wheat exported 
to Aden and foreign ports west of Aden. This concession is to last 
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up to the end of 1937. The rebate haSy from December 1936, been 
ailowed also on exports to Singapore and foreign ports further east. 
Until the middle of 1936 this concession had no effect at all on 
exports as the disparity between Indian and world prices was greater 
than could be bridged by the 25 per cent, rebate. Since July, 
however, Indian prices have once again moved into export parity and 
a substantial volume of export trade has and continues to take place, 
helped without doubt by the 25 per cent, rebate. 

It is interesting to observe that the Road-Eail Traffic Act of 
1934 conferred upon the railway companies of Great Britain the right 
to charge freight in accordance with “ business ethics The English 
Act allows railways to quote a flat rate for transport of all the 
products of any particular firm to a number of different stations and 
the principle of agreed charges ” has led in some cases to the 
transport arrangements of manufacturers and shippers being en- 
trusted wholly to the railway companies who collect, transport, 
store, and deliver the goods as required, 

(e) Volume . — The total volume of wheat handled by the major 
railway systems in India in the years 1933-34 to 1935-36 are shown 
ill the following table 

Wheat handled hy raUways. 
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an appreciable amount of wheat carried by the East Indian Railway is 
through trafihc from the North Western Railway in the Punjab to the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Bengal (Calcutta). The quantity 
shown against the East Indian Railway mmst, therefore, be reduced 
accordingly. For this reason it is not- possible to make a precise 
estimate of the exact quantities of wheat actually loaded and handled 
by each railway, but by adjusting the inter-provincial movements as 
published monthly in the “ Rail and River-borne Trade of ludia ” 
with the data shown in the above table a very fair_ uppro-vinuaion 
can be arrived at. Allowing, therefore, for the quantities of tlirough 
traffic in wheat carried from one railway system to another, which 
is roughly between b00,000 and d50,000 tons, it may be reckoned that 
1.7 or l.H miliiun tons is put on rail during an average yc'-ar. This 
represents about one-sixth of the total crop and about one-third 
of the total quantity of wheat marketed. 

(4) By exveb. 

The amount of river traffic in the Punjab and Upper 
Sind lias been greatly reduced since the spread of canal 
irrigation. Rivers which were formerly navigable have been lapped 
at various places within the Punjab and are no longer suitable for the 
perennial transport of agrieuitural produce. The only river.s now 
largely used for transportation are the Ohenab and Sindh from below 
Mianwali down to Sukkur. Navigation on the latter has been 
adversely affected by tlie construction of the Panjnad Canal Head- 
works and the produce has to be transliipped at this point. 

The types of country craft which are so largely used today have 
not changed from time immemorial. When proceeding _ dow'n 
stream they drift with the current and are aided by sail and sonie- 
times bv oars. For upstream journeys, howevei’, the boav.s have 
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trequentty tamper with, the produce during the course of transit 
and many cases have been knowm of the grain being replaced by 
sand and the bags carefully re-sewn to avoid suspicion. 

The rates quoted by country craft are very low. For example, 
from Aiipur to Sukhiir, a distance of about 150 miles the rate of 
freight is Re. 0-2-3 per maund. The cost of transport by rail for 
a similar distance to the nearest railway station is Re. 0-4-10 a 
maiiiid. In Bihar the country boats were found generally to 
eliarge about half the fare of the steamers belonging to the India 
General Steam Navigation Co.^ or the Bengal and North Western 
Railway Ferry Services. The freight rates of the Indian General 
Steam Navigation Co., from Patna to Goalando, Dacca and Bhairab 
were Re. 0-7-0, Re. 0-7-9 and Re. 0-9-9 per mannd respectively in 
1935-36, wdiile the country boatmen charged from Re. 0-4-0 to a 
maximum of Re. 0-6-0 right down to Bhairak In Sind, river trans- 
port on the Indus costs Re. 0-1-0 per maund for distances of 20 to 
50 miles and Re. 0-;2l-0 for longer carries even up to 400 miles. 
During the inundation period when the river is full and there is a 
strong downstream current, a distance of 100 miles may be covered 
within about two days. With a slow current it takes about four days 
to cover the same distance. The freights in Sind were found to be the 
same in all Reasons but for long distance journeys it is customary 
for the consignor to give one maund of wheat for every 100 maunds 
carried as food allowance to the boatmen. This is in addition to 
the freight charge. Frequently the consignor’s own representative 
is sent along with the goods in order to watch over their safety. 
Half the freight is paid at the time of loading and the other half 
after the goods have been discbarged at the receiver’s destination. 

In the Punjab a certain amount of traffic also takes place on the 
Sirhind canal. The head works of this canal are at Rupar and 
this is the starting and terminal point for all the boats plying on 
the canal.. Free navigation is allowed within 2 miles of the head- 
works, but on every boat embarking on a journey beyond this limit 
a charge is levied by the canal authorities at the rate of Rs. 7-0-0 
per month or Rs. 3-12-0 for half a month. Upstream journeys are 
made under tow by a pair of bullocks, the towage charges between 
two points 36 miles from each other, being Rs. 12-0-0 for folly 
loaded boats and Rs. 8-0-0 for empty craft. The transport charges 
for the same distance generally vary from five to eight annas per 
bag or 2"| maunds of wheat or 2 maiinds of wheat flour, and where 
a load is guaranteed both on the outward and return journeys, the 
transport charges are reduced. A typical canal boat in good 
condition can carry between 600 and 750 maunds. 

(5) By SEA. 

(a) Coastal trade * — large quantity of wheat is annually 
transported by sea from Karachi to Bombay, Calcutta and tO' a 
lesser extent to other coastal ports. A certain amount of inter- 
coastal trade also takes place between Bombay and Malabar coast 
ports vsuch as Ratnagiri, Mangalore,, Cochin, etc. The total volume 
of trade from Karachi to Bengal, Bombay, Madras and Burma 
represents the greater proportion of the coastal wheat trade by 
R224IGAE b2 
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steam vessels and is shown in Appendix XL VI. In 1932-33 the 
shipments were 141,784 tons, in the following year 119,401 tons and 
in 1934-35, 205,199 tons, this greatly increased figure being brought 
about by rate cutting, one of the results of the freight wax '' in 
1934 between two shipping companies engaged in coastal trade. 
Coastal shipments of wheat from Bombay are partly re-ex|)orts of 
wheat brought to Bombay from Karachi and are not large, the annual 
average being about 5,000 tons, mostly to Madras. The yoluiiie of 
traffic by sea-goizig country vessels such as dhows has diminished to 
^'ery small proportions and it is not possible to estimate how much 
wheat or wfiieat products are so transported. The risks ami delays 
attending the transportation by sea of grain and other eominodities 
by dhows and country vessels are great and an increasingly large 
number of small ports on the west coast of India are now being 
tapped by indigenous steam shipping companies, such as the 
Bombay Steam Navigation Co., employing steamships of limited 


The steamship lines engaged in coastal trade in India normally 
operate under a Conference whereby rates are fixed, the object being 
to eliminate excessive competition. The rates of freight from, say, 
Karachi to Calcutta since 1931 have ranged from Rs. 7 per ton net 
to as low as Rs. 1-8-0 per ton between July and November during the 
^Mreight war” year of 1934. The average seems to be in the 
neighbourhood of Rs. 5 per ton, which was tiie freight ruling during 
a part of 1931, tliroughout 1933, from January to April 1934 and 
from November 1934 to July- August 1935. At present (December 
1936) the quotation is Rs. 4-12-0 per ton less 10 per cent, rebate 
granted to shippers who have confined their shipments to the com- 
panies forming the Conference. 

Periodicity . — ^Tha periodicity of movement by sea to coastal 
ports will be clear from Appendix XLVI and is very marked. 
Shipments are very high in July, August and September. October 
also shows considerable activity in certain years. Thereafter ship- 
ments fall off until they are at a minimum during the pre-harvest 
months of January to March. ^ 

(h) Foreign This has been discussed in Chapter I. 

Wheat for export may be shipped by one of the regular steamer 
services of which there are at least four operating between Karachi, 
the United Kingdom and the Continent, or when laige quantities are 
concerned vessels may be specially chartered in London by the ex- 
porter for this purpose. For obvious reasons freight by chartered 
vessels is almost invariably cheaper than freiglit by the regular soiwoees 
known as liner tonnage. Chartering vessels for full cargoes is 
effected on the Baltic Exchange in London, freight being payable 
in the United Kingdom usually in London after discharge. Liner 
space is booked through freight brokers at the ports in India and 
the freight is payable at the port of loading. 

Freights are an important factor in the marketing of wheat 
abroad, A comparative statement is given below of the rates of 
freight between Karachi and the United Kingdom from 1927 to 
August 1936. 
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Sea freights per ton of 18 cwts,^ 
(Sterling). 


■ - ■ i 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

1927 .. 




' 24 

6 

18 

0 

20 11 

1928 .. 




22 

3 

15 

0 

10 6 

1929 .. 




. 24 

0 

17 

6 

19 91- 

1930 . . 




20 

0 

15 

3 

16 3| 

1931 .. 




21 

6 

15 

0 

17 9| 

1932 .. 




21 

3 

15 

6 

19 10| 

1933 .. 




24 

0 

20 

3 

21 10 

1934 .. 




i 

24 

0 

20 

3 

21 8 

1936 .. 

.. 

• • 

• • 

27 

3 

19 

0 

21 lOJ 

1936t 


- 

•V 

29 

3 

20 

6 

25 2 


Note. — Freight rates on bagged wheat cargo to the United Kingdom, 
from Sydney, Australia, ranged from 20 (sh.) to 32 1 6 (sh.) sterling during 
the period 1931-1934. If freight is prepaid in Australia, as is the customary for 
liner space in India except where specially chartered vessels are concerned, an 
additional charge is required to be paid since 1931-32 by shippers in respect 
of the exchange difference between Australian currency and sterling. 

^Monthly averages on which the annual figures are based include forward 
-quotations also. 

fTo August only. 


* 4k 
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INTER-CHAPTEE EIGHT, 


The cultivators almost always transport tlieir wheat 
in bulk to the nearest market. In the assembling 
markets in the producing areas some v/lieat is stored in 
bulk and some put in sacks before storing i)ol lu Juiy 
case from that point onwards all the ’.vhca,t is I'.m rolled 
in gunny bags (Jiliesi). ll-twills 44” X 201 ai'c lisod 
for export and very largely for the mill trade in \\'iieat 
a.n d products and hearw C 40” X 28” in the Intei'tuil trade. 
At jtresent these bags cost about Rs. 26 or* Jls. 2; per 
100 delivered in the Punjab markets. 

In some markets, and particularly i-i the assembling 
mai’kets of the producing areas, the itrice of wlieat ex- 
cludes the price of bags but in the ports and some of 
the large consuming centres in the interior the market 
price as quoted includes the cost of the bags. This is 
another of those factors which make it difficult b.) com- 
nare nrices in one market with those of another. 


The export trade is now relatively so small and 
spasmodic that exporting merchants, port authorities 
and shipping companies have no inducement to make 
permanent alterations in their warehouse accommoda- 
tion and equipment to provide for bulk handling. 

Although existing railway wagons could apparent- 
ly be readily adapted for the purpose, the large Indian 
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roller mills show no inclination to adopt the bulk 
system— partly probably because by the present methods 
, ^ of trading by a large number of mills the latter make a 

- , , profit on the sale of bags to the purchasers of their flour 

and ata. The greater part of the wheat entering the 
channels of distribution goes to wholesale markets and 
3 ir subseqiientlj^ to retailers, cJiakMs, millers and consu- 

- mers. These markets are in the main very congested. 

Purchases are made in small quantities and for this 
general trade the handling of wheat in sacks in most con- 
venient and apqiropriate. There seems no likelihood of 
any immediate change in the nature of those require- 
ments so that the question of applying bulk handling 
methods to the greater part of the wheat trade in India 
may be left out of consideration for the time being. 

Eailways play an important part in the transport 
*■ * of wheat. In the course of the year more than 1.7 

million tons or about one-sixth of the total crop is put 
on rail and railway freight forms a high proportion of 
the total cost of distribution. For example the average 
* difference per mannd for a 5-year period on Punjab 

j # wheat selling in Lyallpnr and Calcutta is Rs. 1-1-7 of 

which Rs. 1-0-4 is due to rail freight alone although 
this is a special reduced rate. 

There is also a good deal of coastal traffic — especial- 
ly from Karachi — amounting to between 150,000 and 
200,000 tons in the course of a year. River transport 
is not, apparently, very important but it is difficult to 
arrive at the precise amount carried especially by 
<• » country boats. 

, Large quantities of wheat are also carried by 

hnllock-carts and pack animals such as donkeys and 
camles. For distances up to 40 miles or so the bullock- 
cart appears to be preferred to rail transport. More 
V " recently the motor lorry has become of increasing 

importance wherever metalled (pakka) roads exist. In 
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spite of special rail freight concessions and even where 
the rate by lorry is higher than rail — e.g., from Okara 
to Lahore (80 miles) the rate per maxmd by lorry is 
Re. 0-3-6 as against Re. 0-2-11 by rail — ^transport by 
lorry is preferred by senders. The reasons given 
are : — 

(1) direct collection from senders and delivery 

to buyers by lorry ; 

(2) saving of time owing to slowness of rail 

goods transport ; 

(3) elimination, of trouble at the station and of 

the necessity to placate railway staff. 

It is apparent therefore that the question is not 
altogether one of cost but of better service. 
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OHAPTIE IX.— WHOLESAUS BISTEIBUTIOM. 

A^semblmg and distribution are two main phases in the opera- ; 

tion of moving the crop from the producer to the consumer. The ' 

diagram on page 253 illustrates how the crop passes into consumption 
and show's the approximate extent of participation of the various 
agencies concerned. Practically ail the agencies engaged in the | 

assembling of wheat also function in its distribution. The move- ji 

ment of the crop up to the stage at which it reaches the hands of the | 

wholesaler or first buyer at the assembling centre has already been i' 

disenssed in Chapter V. In this chapter the subsequent movement | 

of the wheat is followed through the different intermediaries to the ■; 

consumer. J 

The unit of wholesale transactions varies according to the size \ 

and importance of the market and the volume of trade. It may be 
as low as 5 or 10 bags at a time or it may be hfindreds of ton^ 
especially where mills ^ agents or exporters are concerned. i 

A. — Agencies and methods. ] 

The wholesale distribution of wheat may be carried out through I 

one or other of the following agencies : (1) Cultivators, village I 

merchants and itinerant vendors, (2) Kachcha arhaHyas, (3) PahJca f 

arhatiyas^ stockists, mills’ agents, etc., (4) Co-operative organisations *1 

and (5) Exporters. j 

(1) Cultivators, village merchants ani> itinerant vendors. | 

The activities of these are mostly confined to the villages and the ? 

immediate neighbourhoods in which they live. As distributors they I 

operate largely in or periodical markets. In the United j; 

Provinces, for example, the .cultivators are reported to supply about I 

half the requirements of the nomeultivating well-to-do rural popula- 
tion. Growers who take their products to the periodical markets or ; 

shandies may sell small quantities direct either to petty merchants, 
retailers or consumers and are an important factor in distribution in I 

Central India. On the whole, however, the more important agencies \ 

are the village merchant and the itinerant trader. A rough estimate f 

would place the total quantity of wheat distributed by these three 
agencies at not more than 1 million tons about two-thirds of which | 

are purchased by the retailers in the assembling market for sub- ; 

sequent disposal to local consumers. ' 

(2) Kachcha ARHATiTAs. ! 

As already mentioned these traders work mainly as commission 
agents on behalf of the village sellers of agricultural produce, 

IJuring the slack period towai*(^ the end of the season when there | 

is often an appreciable movement of wheat back to the rural areas | 

from the large assembling markets the kachcha arhatiya reverses ; 

his former role and becomes an agency for linking up the pakkm \ 

arhatiya and stock-holder with the small merchants and retailers i 

in the neighbouring villages. I 

( Z ) Pakha arhaMyas , stockists, mills ^ agents, bto. U 

These are the chief distributing ageneias and their general func- ' 

tions have already been described on page 132. Unlike the kachcha 
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arhatiya who usually represents the primary producer or seller the 
pahha arhatiya acts on behalf of the buyer. The arhatiya’s 

client may either write, telegraph or telephone him to buy and despatch 
■certain specific qualities and quantities of wheat or to buy and store 
on his account. Clients may also be present and give orders in person 
and supervise their fulfilment. The pahka arhatiya is concerned with 
the distribution of produce assembled through tlie kaehcha arhatiya 
and although the pahka arhatiya may buy tor othei^s, he does so on 


Ms mm credit and for the produce so 

acquired. Ho iisiifdiy luv; u ami | a <'uod 

knowledge. of tlie reqniremenfe- of tlie various markets for which he 
A'S it is iiiiprcicL.ieabI-8 niider ])reso]it oori.liljons' for dii*tlciot 
wiiolesalers and retailers to make largo ])iireliases ■witlK)ut' siieeial 
knowledge of local practices in the marliet in which tluw' hi'n% tlie 
pakka arhatiya appears to be an effective and nocsissarv Uuk hciwi^en 
the Yarioiis markets. 

^ The arhatiya is the chief factor in tlie interiial distrihu- 

tiou of wheat to retailers, ^ to millers and to other wli.oh‘sali‘ mem 
cmmts. Many fjakka arhatiyas were foond to be in. tmicl; witli other 
poLka arhaiiyas in the most distant places. Poi* exarn])h^s, trachu’s in 
Noitherii India liaye direct relations will) llm'-c* in SoiPahem India 
and merehants in Central India consign wiieat regiiiarlv In Madras 
and Mysore. When the arhaiiyas 0jKu*a1e on iheir dlentV 

.aceoiiiii a certa.in amount of deposit is usually taken from and given 
by the buyer as earnest moiie.y, and on receipt of an ordm* to buy the 
pakka arhahyas may, as the rate suits, either Imv in the open raaVket 
or appropriate tlieir own firmds stocks against such an order. Dorim:^ 
the height of the season arhatiya.^ may visit snpplylnc? centred 
personally or send a partner or oth.er repreVnlative to mnmmo the 
qiiaijty of the arrivals and make ])ureluiscs on Hie soot. Frequently 
wheat IS sent on eommission sale to a eonsumimr nmrkef end this is 
perhaps the most common practice throimhont India. Where paJeJm 
arhahyas have their own branch establishments ^^^ales esn be eori- 
veniently effected. ^Enquiries .from members of the most important 
gram trading associations at terminal consuming markets show that 
on an average not less than 50 per cent, of local supi>1io?4 is consie-ped 
to them on commission sale. The great prevalence of Hiis svstem 
appears to be partly due to the absence of recognised grades and the 
general lack of eonfidenee in regard to quality. 

^ Where a firm of paJeka arhatkfas acts for a mill, the former 
IS responsible to the mill for buying corrcetlv, i.e., for tlie accurate 
estimation of refraction and for weiglits. These concerns are not 
necessarily the mills' sole buying agencies, for thev mav act as 
agencies also for others. Transportation and handling charpcs on 
such purchases are paid by the mill In rare cases a mil] mav have 
Its own buying organisation in which case the latter functions 1 ilce a 
pa-kka arhatiya and also operates on behalf of other trade clients. 

(4) Co-operative OROANTSAmisrs, 

cooperative commission shops in the Puniah function in 
very much the same way as the kacheha arhatiya. but do not transact 
business on their own account. As already noted the total quantity 
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handed by these agencies is relatively small. No comment need, 
therefore, be made on their functions as distributors. 

(5) Expobtebs. 

In former years when the export of wheat was regular 
and of considerable dimensions the export trade was almost 
entirely in the hands of four or five firms of international grain 
merchants whose operations in India were controlled from Europe, 
usually in London. Most of these concerns had widi:si)read buying 
organisations upcountry which consisted of a number of agmicies 
which in turn supervised the operation of a larger number <jf sub- 
agencies staffed with the exporter’s own i;ersouneL Tiiis system 
was very common during the pre-war years and for .some time 
after the war, when not only wheat but other food grains sucii as 
barley and gram and oilseeds?, e.g., rapeseed, toria, linseed, were 
in large demand abroad. An alternative method of making pur- 
chases in tlie interior was through “ guarantee ” brokers working on 
the lines of arliaiiyas or commission agents. This .system was less 
in vogue in pre-war and early post-war years, but with the virtual 
disappearance of wheat exports since 1930 synchronising with the 
depression period, .some modification was brought about in the old 
established machinery for 'purebasing agricultural commoditio.s. A 
lar^e number of sub-agencies liad. to be closed down as uneconomic 
and greater reliance had to be placed on a cheaper method of contact 
with upcountry markets, namely, through “ guarantee ” brokers or 
commission agents of repute who had their own shops or branches at 
various centres. In consideration of a pre-arranged rate of com- 
mission these agents are required to guarantee tlie due fulfilment 
of all contracts entered into by them on lielialf of their e.xporter- 
prineipals with whom they maintain a security depo,sit usuallv in the 
form of a substantial sum in cash. 

This change is also significant as indicating a change in buying 
practice. When exporters had their own organisations staffed with 
their own employees at all important centres, large purchases were 
made directly from the producer through hachcha arhatiyas in small 
units and the proportion of such purchases ivas considerable. Under 
preset conditions the volume of direct ready purchases upcountry 
has fallen to comparatively insignificant proportions and has been 

^ ” contract the main features of 

whieh^ have already been discussed in Chapter VI. The “Port 
Pass method of consigning produce to the port headquarter, s of the 
'purchaser is popular with sellers at distant ontstations and it is esti- 
mated that not less than three-fourths of the total quantity of wlieat 
nanaied by shippers is normally consigned on these terms. 

In addition to buying ready wheat from daily bulk arrivals and 
raiway receipts or forward deliverie.s on the “ Port Pass ” 
^stem, a certain amount of trade is also done on “ agency pass” 
signifies, “agency pass” implies that the goods are' 

fhl final payment effected on 

the spot by the exporter’s Joeal agency. In a few cases wheat used 
station pass ” terms which meant that the 
at the railway station and the goods were in- 
at that point. 
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Tlie purchase, of wheat, or any other agricultural commodity, on 
“ready” or “ upcountry pass” conditions implies a considerable 
amount of skill and experience on the part of the buying agent, and 
broker, and any difference between the analysis or outturn results 
between the upcountry agency and the port, tvould either be a dead 
loss to the exporter should the buying upcountry have been injudi- 
cious and the analysis too lenient, or would show a profit if the 
goods either weighed more on an-ival at Karachi or analysed lower. 
This method of purchasing had therefore to be closely supervised by 
constant visits of inspection by the Ann’s officials who 'were usually 
posted at convenient centres in the buying areas, when the pnrclm.ses 
of the agent were analysed and compared 'with the cost.s at which such 
purchases had been advised against headquarters’ limits. On the 
other hand purchases on “ port pass ” system calls for no particular 
technical skill at all in the upcountry agent as the goods are neither 
weighed nor analysed at origin. 



B.— Finance of wholesale distribution. 

(1) General 

The distribution of wheat from the assembling to the terminal 
markets is mainly financed by wholesale merchants who also 
function as commission agents and by shippers during periods 
when exports are taking place. The actual provision of funds 
is effected through shroffs or money lenders and the modern joint 
stock banks which in recent years have greatly extended^ their acti- 
vities. The distribution of wheat by the grower direct involves no 
special provision of finance as the quantities involved are generally 
too small to be traded in on any basis other than cash. 

(2) Arhatiyas, 

The pakka arhatiyas,: who are the main distributing agents, 
are firms of some/ .substance and, in addition to dealing in a 
number of commodities such as grains, .seeds, ghee, sugar, etc., 
they may frequently operate as shroffs, malting advances and dis- 
counting hundis or drafts and bills of exchange. The pakka arha- 
tiyas are estimated to handle nearly four million Ions of 
wheat or roughly 80 to 85 per cent, of the total qnanlity marketed 
and roughly half the volume of trade which passes through the pakka 
arhatiyas’ hands is destined for pakka arhatiyas in other markets, 
millers and shippers and exporters. The remaining half is distri- 
buted for local consumption through kachcha arhatiyas, village 
merchants, town retailers, or to consumers direct. 

Tn a number of cases the working capital of the pakka nrhatiya- 
may he augmented by deposits mainly from the relations and aequaint- 
anees of the firm’s proprietors. Sound firms of long standing some 
. times have large sums so deposited with them and in the slack sea.son 
they have been Imown to refuse deposits or accept them only at 
nominal rates of interest. The customary rate of interest is, how- 
ever, 6 per cent., on which terms probably about three-fourths of 
their deposits are accepted. In otlier instances the rates are settled 
according to the financial circumstances of the parties and may vary 
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from 3 to 9 per cent, per ammm. In eertaiii cases deposits from 
widows and minors may be held in trust without interest being; given 
thereon. 

The large firms of arhatiyas finance the internal movement of 
wheat to a considerable extent. Current accounts are maintained with 
them by their clients at other markets and the rate of interest^ on 
.outstanding balances is' usually 9 per cent, .per .annum.,' ArhaUms 
in important assembling centres often purchase wheat on behalf of 
clients in distant parts of the country and usually receive etunest 
money at the rate of about oiie-foiirth of the value of the piireiiases. 
This is done in order to cover possible losses due to price fluctuations, 
and the clisbursement of market charges, railway freight, etc. Those 
clients who are old customers are often not reciuired to keep such 
deposits. The total disbursements of the buying agent or arhaHya 
are recovered 'with interest from his client. When goods are con- 
isigned to distant markets on their own account for commission sale 
by arhatiyasy an advance of anything between 70 and 85 per cent, 
of the value is drawn against the consignee. This advance and the 
interest thereon is adjusted when the final accounts of the whole con- 
signment are made out. 

( 3 ) Shroffs, 

These indigenous banking houses play a most important part 
in the financing of the internal trade in agricultural produce. 
Most oi the shroffs belong to the Manvariy Multani or 8 indhi 
communities and are established in large numbers in practi- 
cally all the chief marlcets of the country and particularly at the 
terminals in Karachi, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. The chettiars 
of South India are also a powerful and influential factor in the 
finance of the internal trade in South India and in Burma where 
many of this community have long established themselves. Some of 
the shroffs are of very old standing. For example, the. famous firm 
of Gurwalas at Delhi although recently gone out of business originally 
came to the city of Delhi during the 17th eentuiy at the invitation 
of the Moghul Emperor, Shah Jehan. Many of these shroff firms are 
also engaged in the wholesale grain or cloth trade and appear to 
have entered this line because their original business has been 
encroached upon by the comparatively recent spread of the modern 
banking system which provides special facilities for the remittance 
of funds between distant markets. One of the main activities of 
shroffs is to discount hundiSy demand drafts or bills and advance 
moimy on promissory notes. On occasions loans are also granted 
against stocks of produce and the procedure followed is similar to 
that practised by the banks. (See Chapter Y.) 

(a) Hundis. — The system is more or less peculiar to 

Jiidia. There are two kinds of JitmcEs, the mndatU Jiuvdi and the 
darskam liundi. The former is a long-term document and is gene- 
rally drawn for a fixed period, while the latter is the equivalent of 
a sight-draft usually payable on presentation. The mudatii htmdis are 
drawn up oii Government stamped paper, the stamp duty payable 
being Re. 0-1-6 per cent. up to amounts of Rs. 2,500 and Rs. 2-4-0 
for every Rs. 2,500 over the sum first mentioned. Darsliani hundis 
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may be drawn up on any kind of paper but most of the concerns 
which participate in the financing of trade to any extent have specially 
printed forms for the purpose. (Specimen on opposite page.) 

(fi) Mudaiti The most important instrument of credit 

handled by shroffs is the mudaiti hundi Mudaiti htmdis may be 
variously drawn for 21 to 61 days though there is no legal or 
customary bar to drawing them for any other period. In practiee 
they are never drawni for more than one year. 

In the ease of mudaiti hundis the dkeount rates charged by the 
joint stock banks ordinarily vary from one to one and a half per 
cent, over the bank rate. But the shroff's 'Tedm differ very widely 
according to the status of the drawer. Their normal rates are any- 
thing up to four per cent, higher than the bank rate. Discount is 
always payable in advance and is deducted from the amount paid. 

The rate of brokerage on a, hundi varies from 3 pies to 6 pies 
per hundred rupees. Weak parties are sometimes charged a very 
heavy brokerage which may amount to as much as Rs. 5 per cent. 
In the discount business brokers play a very im pod ant role and ihe 
clients of highly reputable bx'okers are given preference by the best 
of the shroffs. 

It is noteworthy that the security against advances by 
shroffs is mamly personal The adjudges the worth of the 

party seeking eredit by taking into consideration the latter 
business stability and status and financial position. Shroffs are usually 
more liberal in allowing credit than the banks. However, in order 
to safeguard themselves against possible risks only hundis having at 
least one endorsement are accepted, while sometimes two, three or 
even four endorsements are insisted upon in order to minimise the 
risk. The has to satisfy himself that the drawer or the 

endorser or endorsers will be able to honour the draft on maturity. 
The endorsement ot hundis is arranged with friends or neighbouring 
firms. Occasionally endorsers may demand a heavy (fonsidera- 
tion for their endorsements, but this is not a niormal feature. The 
inability to honour one k draft is considered a very serious event and 
virtually amounts to a declaration of insolvency. 

(ii) Darshani hundis Bte the sight dmttB ot ordinary day to 
day business and in their universality in India may be compared to 
the cheque in Europe and the Wast. Short term credits are also 
raised on the basis of darshani hundds, by drawing them on distant 
markets or on places where such are allowed a considerable 

period of grace. No revenue duty is payable on darshani hundis, 
which, as mentioned, are usually written on special forms. Tlie 
brokerage charges vary from 3 to 6 pies per cent, which are paid 
mostly by the buyer or whoever discounts the hundi. 

Darshani hundis are generally payable on presentation but 
in some markets a few days of grace are also allowed. For example, 
the darshani hundis payable at Delhi bear seven days of grace and 
are payable on the 8th day after acceptance, subject to interest at 
the rate of Rs. 5-12-0 per cent, per annum. The acceptance of the 
payee is obtained soon after receiving the draft. In Bihar on the 
other hapd they are payable on the day immediately following 
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Translation of a typical Darshani HuncU (Demand draft) 
printed on reverse. 


(Himatsingli Jagannatli Brass Merchants) 


Hundi 


Specimen signature 
of drawer. 


With the grace of God Messrs. (Drawee) of 

the auspicious place, may be pleased to 

accept the compliments of Messrs. (Drawer) 

of Further, a Hundi is drawn on you 

for Rs (in words) Rupees. 

half of which reckon as Rs. (in words) 

double of which is payable in favour of Messrs. 

(Payee) Hundi (date.) 

On receiving the Hundi please pay immediately the amount in 
current coin after ascertaining the respectability and identity (of 
the payee). 

Hundi dated (Vikrami calendar). 

Dated (English calendar). 

Drawer’s Signature. 
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presentation but it is stated that sometimes two or three days of 
grace are allowed by local usage. 

(h) Fromissory notes. — Sometimes, in order to save the stamp 
duty, capital is raised on promissory notes. This is only done when 
large amounts are involved. A promissory note is considered a 
better means of obtaiiiiiig' advances, as it is a non-negotiable instru- 
ment and consequently does not entail the same publicity as the 
hundi. The rules regarding payment are not very strict and in 
fact firms which are able to obtain advances on promissory 
notes will seldom finance themselves on the basis oi hundis. Some 
shroffs who take advances from banks on the basis of these hundis 
do not accept promissory notes as these are not negotiable instru- 
ments. 

(4) Banks. 

In addition to the provision of credit against the security of 
pledged stocte {see Chapter V), the banks also buy and discount 
hundis or drafts, remit money by telegraphic transfer from one 
centre to another and in general provide all the accommodation 
necessary for the conduct of trade. Banks do not, however, 
generally advance loans against mudatti hundis or currency drafts. 
For example, out of the twelve commercial banks operating in 
Delhi only four or five are known to make any appreciable 
advances on mudaiti hundis. The Bank fixes the credit limits 
of the drawers after making close enquiries regarding their business 
and financial status, the amount and value of landed property owned 
by the proprietor or partners, the turnover, ete. The approved firms 
are then allowed to draw money from their bankers up to their limit 
of credit on the basis of these currency drafts or promissory notes. 
Such credit is not, however, enjoyed by every firm and a small con- 
cern may sometimes arrange to obtain advances from a bank through 
a larger firm which has an approved credit with the hank. The bank 
advances money on the security of the approved party who then 
endorses his client’s drafts and thus guarantees them. The shroff 
and the modem banks work side by side but more or less independ- 
ently of each other. Although the importance of the shroff" may have 
declined to some extent with the extension of the modern banking 
system, he still plays a greater part in financing the internal trade 
of the countiy than the joint stock banks. The present position of 
the shroff is in part, due to the fact that modern banking facilities 
are not available at all important trade centres. For example, out 
of 2,572 towuis in India wdth a population of 5,000 and over, in less 
than 830 are there branches of a bank. By far the more potent 
reason, however, is the intimate knowledge possessed by the of 

the family history of his clients and the details regarding their busi- 
ness and financial position afforded by daily social contact. This 
enables him to extend credit facilities much more easily on personal 
security than is possible for any modern bank. Moreover after 
making loans the behaviour of his clients and the manner in which 
the money is utilised, is constantly under his observation. Further, 
the shroff’s services are available at all times and clients can have 
free access without the formalities and delay such as occurs at the 
counters of practically all the joint stock banks. The shroff’s Thte^ 
L224IOAR S2 
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of discoimt do not -on the whole compare unfavoiirabiy with iliose of 
liioderii banijs. His- establishment is sm.all and working costs low« ■ 

' The different ways in which shroffs help the trade have already 
been discussed. Their functions are coinpleinentary to those of the 
joint . stock banks . whose further expansion may be regarded as 
desirable by' all interested, particiilariy as the eflicioni;^>' o! many 
large shroff &:ms depends to a great extent upon the accoiuniodation 
obtainable from the modern banks. 

(As was brought out by the Banking Encpiiry Committee in 1929 
there is a room for improving the efficiency and extent of the shroff 
business. The main lines on which improvement might be effected 
are 

(1) Licensing of shroffs who agree to operate on purely bank- 

ing business. (Participation in any kind of trading in- 
volves risk which >siiakes the contideiiee of the clients 
and is against the fundamentals of banking practice.) 

(2) Formation of associations to standardise business prae- 

tices. 

. (3) 'Provision- for better discounting facilities and co-opera- 
tion with joint stock banks. 

So far as modern joint stock banks are concerned, apart from 
a few exceptional cases they appear to have confmed tiieniseives 
mainly to the industrial sphere and to tlie trade in ihe larger cities 
and to'wns. Modern banking facilities are not available in the smaller 
towns— much less in the villages ami country’ markets. In England 
it is not uncommon for banks to send a cashier and clerk to attend a 
country market for the day to receive and pay out ea*sh. No exact 
counterpart of this practice has been met wdth in India during the 
course of this suiwey, although there are a number of small pay 
offices in some of the l^ser markets at which facilities for the collection 
and discounting oi hmdis available. Some of the joint stock 
banks also maintain godown keepers at certain markets io watch 
over their interests where advances have been made against the 
security of pledged stocks of produce. Until joint stock banks are 
prepared to extend their activities in the lesser towns and iarger 
villages they are not likely to play any vital part in the process 
of agricultural marketing. 

(5) Expoetees, 

The two or three international firms of grain merchants, who, 
between them, handle practically the entire wheat export trade 
provide themselves with funds in India by selling sterling 
bills of exchange, usually drawn at three months sight, or tele- 
graphic transfers to those banks which handle foreign exchange at 
the various port headquarters of the firms in question. Another 
source of local funds springs from the import trade. Wheat, sugar 
and piece-goods are important commodities handled by these inter- 
national firms. At one time quantities of wheat were shipped to India 
from Australia and the importation of sugar from Java and the conti- 
nent of Europe was a trade of considerable magnitude. Piece-goods 
are still a fairly large item in India’s import trade and the money 
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received against sales of these commodities was, and still is, utilised 
for the purpose of buying indigenous produce or, where receipts 
exceed local requirements, the surplus funds are remitted to Lonclon 
by the purchase of sterling telegraphic transfers. 

Upcounti'y buying agencies are normally financed by the 
sale locally of the firm’s or drafts drawn on the port head- 

quarters, or funds may be remitted by telegraphic transfer through 
the Imperial Banl^ of India or other exchange banks. In former 
years currency notes, in halves for greater safety, were often sent 
^ by registered post or messenger from the upcountry iieadquarters of 

* the shippers to some of the smaller sub-agencies or outstat ions, the 

second halves being forwarded only after acknowledgment of the 
receipt of the first halves. Specie in the form of silver used also 
to be sent to hnying centres nnder escort of two or more messengers, 
but since the spread of banking facilities and the increased circula- 
tion of coin and currency notes measures such as those just described 
are rarely followed at the present time. 

(6) Remittances. 

The adequate provision of funds and quick and cheap transfers 
from the centres of consumption to the supplying markets are 
other factors of importance in the system of distrihution. In 
practice, however, only a smalh portion of the total value of 
the produce is required to he remitted from one centre to another 
owdng to the balanced nature of the trade. Remittances may be 
made by means of darshani hundi or bank drafts, telegraphic transfer 

* •F or by actually remitting cash under registered and insured cover. 

The latter practice is followed only where small amounts are involved 
and in the case of markets where ordinary banking facilities do not 

# ^ ■ ' exist. ' ■ 

The darshani Ivimdi is by far the most important instrument of 
^ credit for the adjustment of trade accounts between different markets. 

The consignee may purchase a, danshani hundi payable at the con- 
signor’s market or, as more often happens, the consignor may drawv 
on tbe consignee and discount the Imndi in his own market or with 
some local hank. Banks normally make advances only against such 
hundis as are accompanied by railway receipts. 

It is usually customary for consignors to send railway receipts 
for collection through a bank if there happens to be a branch in the 
consignee’s market. The receipt is aceompanied by a Jiimdr 

drawn on the consignee and it is only delivered to the latter when 
the Jmndi has been duly hononred by him. An alternative method 
^ of receiving pajrrnent for goods despatched is for the receipt and the 

accompanying liimdi to he forwarded for collection to some reliable 
firm at destination. This is the normal procedure wherever regular 
hanking facilities are not available. In certain cases where the 
relations between eonsignor and consignee are satisfactory, or of long 
T * standing, railway receipts may he sent direct to the latter. Where 

the value of a consignment is small, below Rs. 100 for example, the 
^ railway receipt may he forwarded by V. P. P. (value payable by 

" post). For goods consigned on commission sale the usual custom 

is to draw on the consignee to the extent of 75 to 80 per cent, of the 
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invoiee value, and where goods are specifically consigned to order the 
full value is usually drawn. 

When there is a heavy demand for making remittances to any 
particular market hundis payable at that place are often sold at a 
premium (badha), e.g., a hundi for one hundred rupees may be 
obtainable for, say, Es. 100-2-0. If there is little or no demand the 
draft may sell at a discount {batta) and may be obtained for, say, 
Rs. 99-14-0. The limits of premimn and discount are determined by 
the cost of making remittances by bank drafts, that is to say, if a 
draft on Calcutta is obtainable in Bombay at 2 annas per cent, the 
premium on Calcutta hundis ‘will not ordinarily e.xceed that figure. 
In the ease of markets where there are no established banks, tlie dis- 
count and premium limits are rather wider and may rise even to 
1 per ce^t. Hundis drawn or endorsed by well-known firms are 
usually discounted at rather more favourable rates. On the whole 
the average cost of making remittances may be reckoned as about 
one anna per cent. 

Remittances are also made by means of bank drafts or cash sent 
by insured registered post. The minimum bank charge is 4 annas 
per cent, if the draft required is for a small sum, but the rat(! of com- 
mission is less on large amounts and may be as low as 6 pie.s per cent 
according to the amount of the draft and the position of the bank’s 
funds. 

C. — Cost of Wholesale Distribution. 

The cost of distribution includes the expenses of transportation 
•and handling from the point of delivery to the buyer’s premises, the 
cost of the containers, twine for sewing the mouths of the bags, the 
arkatiya’s commission, brokerage and sundry charges such as fees 
for correspondence, clearing charges, etc. 

When making purchases for buyers in outside markets these 
items of expenses fall into three distinct categories, viz., (a) expenses 
incurred in the buying market up to the point when the goods are 
put on rail at the station, (b) railway freight to destinatimi and 
(c) cartage therefrom to the buyer’s godown, handling and stacking, 
and octroi or terminal tax, where levied. 

As a general rule all these charges are paid in cash by the buyer 
or by his agent (paklca arhatiyai) . The rates for these different items 
vary not only from market to market but also in the same market 
according to the individual relations between the arhatiya and his 
customer. Consequently the total cost of di.stribution between one 
market and another is rarely, if ever, eon.stant. It may, ho^v•pver, be 
observed that the variation in t, he.se charges are on the wliole not 
nearly so pronounced as assembling costs and the reason would appear 
to be that the contracting parties in the distribution stage are better 
equipped and organised than the .smaller agencies which so largely 
participate in assembling. 

When dirwt sales are effected by cultivators or village merchants 
to consumers in their own villages, distribution costs are practically 
negligible. If, however, transactions are effected through the village 
weighman, as may often happen in parts of the Punjab, the buyer 
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has to pay tulai at a rate whieii is usually 3 pies per rupee. In other 
circumstances produce is weighed over by one or other of the parties 
and transported to the buyer ^s place by his own eniployees. 

In the large wholesale markets where, particularly during tiie 
season, miller’s agents, shippers, retailers and even in some cases 
consumers themselves may purchase directly from the village 
sellers, through the kachcha arkatiya^ the charges payable are exactly 
the same as the assembling charges already discussed. To these 
ob^dously should be added the expenses of transporting the goods to 
the station and the other incidental charges which fall on the wheat 
until it reaches its final destination. The rates of cartage to and 
from the stations in the various markets of India were found to vary 
considerably depending both upon the intervening distances 
and also on the local rates of wages. The extreme range of 
variation for cartage was found to be a low point of He. 0-0-1 per 
inaund and a high of Re. 0-1-0 per maund. The average charge, 
however, in the greater number of markets seems to place the total 
costs of cartage and handling at both despatching and receiving rail- 
head points at between six and nine pies per maund including a 
small item for clearing fees (hundiana) which are paid to a hundikari 
or station broker who attends to these formalities, and wsaves the 
consignor or consignee the trouble of going to the station and per- 
sonally forwarding or taking delivery of the goods. 

More than half of the marketable surplus passes through the 
pakka arhatiya^s hands {see diagram on page 253) and as such the 
costs of distribution are of relatively great importance particularly 
in reference to the wheat which is conveyed to distant markets. 
‘When purchases are made through this agency the normal 
rate of commission ranges in most markets between Re. 0-12-0 
and Rs. 1-4-0 per cent, in addition to what may have been paid to 
the kachcha arhatiya or any other market functionary. All of these 
are charged up to the final buyer. Certain other charges such as 
brokerage, charity and correspondence, are also levied on their 
customers by the pakka arhatiya. Thus some items such as com- 
mission, charity, etc., are paid more than once or indeed as many 
times as the goods change hands. For example at Hapur the buyer 
has not only to pay dam?* for the kachcha arhatiya but also commis- 
sion to the pakka arhatiya. In practice, however, the pakka arhatiya 
invoices his buyer at fixed rates for the various services performed. 
Usually these rates are slightly higher than the actual costs and 
constitute a small margin for the 

Pakka arhatiyas also arrange for the supply of gunnies and twine, 
the cost of which is debited to the buyer’s account. Buyei's are also 
charged interest usually at the fixed market rate on such amounts as 
the pakka arhatiya may pay out on his behalf. 

It is interesting to note that even in those eases in which the 
pakka arhatiya works as a principal all the customary deductions 
are included in the invoice and recovered from the buyers ; the price 
quotations from different markets are therefore always regarded in 
the trade as subject to a scale of charges which varies from market 
to market. 
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, In order to illustrate the various charges which have formed 
the subject of discussion a copy of an invoice relating to wheat 
purchased at Arifwala in the Punjab by a Delhi, iiierchaiit and 
imported into Delhi on the latter’s own account is given below 

Invoice for 194 hags of wheat weighing 509 mmmds 10 seers, net. 

Rs. a. p. ' lis, a. p. 

Prime Gost=^ 1,09.1 0 0 

Gharges at origin {Importer's account), 

(« ) (commission) @ Re. 0-8-0 per cent. .. 5 7 0 

{b) Dharmada and gamhala (charity and cattle home) 

@ Ro, 0-1-3 per cent. ... .. 0 13 6 

(c) Postage (fixed charges) . . . . . . 0 4 0 

(d) Labour (filling and sewing) @ Rs. 1-8-3 per 100 



(e) Cartage (from. Arifwala market to railway 
station) . . 

(/) Twine (for stitching the bags) 

{g) Miscellaneous charges at railway station 


Total cost at origin .. 

Expenses at Delhi {Importer's account), 

(/i) Railway freight @ Re. 0-8-6 per maimd 1^73 11 0 

{i) Terminal tax @ 6 pies per maund . . . . 15 14 9 

( j) Cartage from, station to shop @ 7| pies per bag 7 9 0 

(1") Labour (unloading and stacking @ 3 pies per bag) 3 0 0 


Total cost at Belhi delivered at importer’s godown 


The total cost of importing (including the rail-way freight) waSj 
therefore, Rs. :318-0-6- or 29.15 per cent of the pvriiiie cost, whereas 
excluding the railway freight it was Rs. 44-5-6 or 4 per cent. 

When a sale is made the importer wlio now' becomes the seller 
will have to pay dharmada and gaushala at Re. 0-1-6 per cent as 
well as labour and weighing charges at 6 pies per bag in equal parts 
in accordiance with the prevailing system throughout the Delhi 
market. This makes up the total cost of distribution Rs. 51-10-6 or 
4.7 per cent, of the prime cost. 

When wheat is despatched for commission sale all the expenses of 
placing the goods at destination are borne by the eonsigniTr or 
owner, who is also responsible for paying commission to the palcJm 

bags were provided by the buyer. 
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wlio arranges for tlie sale or disposal of tke consignment, 
and aiso items at destination sncii as godown rent, brokerage, ckarity, 
etc. Interest on advances made by the pahka arhaUya to the con- 
signor as well as small sums which the former disburses on the latter’s 
behalf in the course of receiving and storing the wheat are also 
invoiced against the consignor in due course. At most markets 
in which it is customary for buyers to pay dami the pahha arkaUya 
does not charge the seller any commission- This for instance is the 
usage at Delhi. 

Below is given a copy of an actual invoice covering goods sent 
to Delhi for commission sale : — 

Account relating to a parcel of 36 hags of wheat weighing 90 maunds 
net seo%t from a country station in the Fun jab to Delhi for com- 
mission sale. 


Charges . — 


(a) Railway freight . . 

(h) Terminal tax @ 6 pies per maund . . 

(e) Miscellaneous charges at the railway station . . 
{d) Cartage from station to shop @ lOJ pies per hag 
(e) Labour (unloading and stacking) @ 3 pies per bag 
{/) Weighing @ 3 pies per bag . . 

(g) Dharmada (charity) @ Re. 0-1-0 per cent, 

{%) OatLshala (cattle home) @ 6 pies per cent. 

(i) Panchayat fee @ 3 pies per cent. . . . . 

(j) Postage (actual) . . 


Total charges on 90 maunds 


Rs. a. p. 


23 7 0 


0 4 6 


0 9 0 
G 9 0 
0 3 0 
0 16 


0 4 0 


30 3 3 


or Re. 0-5-4 per maund. 

This particular eonsigninent realised Bs. 277-7-0 gross and there- 
fore, the net return to the seller after deducting the above charges 
Was Bs. 247-3-9. This amount was credited to the latter’s account 
in the commission agent’s books and he was supplied with a copy of 
this invoice. The total cost of distribution works out to 12.2 per cent 
of the net return to the sender vrhile it is 2.7 per cent if railway 
freight be excluded. 

Another instance of a sale of wheat on commi^ion may be 
quoted from Sind. This illustrates the cost of distribution to an up- 
country farmer who disposes of his produce in Karachi. 
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Account relating to a parcel of 212 hags of wheat weighing 656 
maunds (maund of 41 seers) sent from an upcountry market in 
Sind to Karachi for commission sale. 


Expenditure, at source — 

Cost of 212 bags (Es. 30 per 100) 

Twine and sewing (Re. 0-0-3 per bag) . . 
Weighing on the farm (Re. 0-0-6 per xnannd) 
Cartage from farm to station (|2 annas per maund) 

Loading and miscellaneous charges at the station 
(Rs. 4 per 100 bags) .. 


Railway freight to Karachi 

Expenses at Karachi — 

Octroi . . . . 

Mahadanii (handling) , . 

Stacking . . 

Bardana allowance (Rs. 2 per 100 bags) 
Brokerage . . . . , . 

Weighing charges .. .. 

JOAarwao (charity) 

Godown rent . . . . 

Commission agent . . . , 

Insurance 

Correspondence . . , , 


Total chargee on 556 maunds .. 439 g 0 

or Re. 0-12-8 per maund. 

Sale proceeds — Rs. 1,691-13-0. 

If railway freight is excluded from the calculation the cost of 
mstribution works out to Re. 0-6-3 per maund or 18.5 per cent, of 
the prime cost of the wheat. This is much higher than in the Delhi 
example ^ready quoted and is mainly due to such additional charges 
as eommi^ion, cost of gunny bags, and cartage at source. It will 
also be noticed that an item called “ hardana” charge has been 
included in the invoice at the rate of R.s. 2-0-0 per 100 bags. This 
dardana allowance is generally levied at all large receiving centres 
and IS an allowance to cover tlie difference between the value of new 
and second-hand bags, as mills’ and shippers’ contracts and indeed 
most of the contracts in vogue at the “ futures ” exchanges stipulate 
that a new hag shall be used. In the present instance it is .signifi- 
cant that this allowance was levied although from the cost of 
tne gumies used it would appear that the original bags were brand 
new it appears to be customary to levy a gunny allowance on prac- 
tically every consignment irrespective of the true condition of the 
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The costs of distribution between some of the more important 
markets in the surplus areas and large consuming centres are 
illustrated in the diagram on page 255 based on the data given in 
Appendix XLYIII. Reference to the latter will show that total costs 
vary from Re. 0~5>9 per maund between Hapur and Delhi, a distance 
of 35 miles only, to Rs. 1-7-2 between Lyallpur and Calcutta by rail. 
In these two examples railway freight is responsible for Re. 0-1-0 
and Rs. l-OA per maund respectively. Where the goods have to 
pass through more than one intermediate market the costs of mer- 
chandising are increased. An instance of this is to be seen in the 
Lyallpur and Calcutta prices when the wheat is railed first to 
Karachi and then shipped by sea. Although rail and steamer freight 
combined between Lyallpur and Karachi amounts only to Re. 0-14-9 
per maund or Re. 0-1-7 less than for direct consignments by rail the 
lesser charge is more than counter-balanced by the cost of handling 
in Karachi. 

B , — Grain Trade Associations and “ Futures Exchanges. 

Organised trading in cereals has been in existence at Karachi, 
Bombay and Calcutta for many years but most of the Grain Trade 
Ass()ciatiorus or Produce Exchanges handling “ futures ” transactions 
upcountry are of comparatively recent origin. 

(1) Number and location. 

The growth and development of the present trading associations 
in India as a part of the distributing system is an interesting com- 
mentary on the changing conditions of the grain trade since the War 
and an indication of the increasing importance of the internal market. 
In former years large and comparatively regular exports of w'heat 
w^ere a normal feature of India's foreign trade. By far the greater 
proportion of the export trade in grain and seeds rested in the hands 
of a few international firms of grain merchants, which main- 
tained a widespread organisation of upcountry buying agencies at 
most of the important markets in the interior and frequently also at 
some of the more remote outstations where direct contact was often 
made with the producer. A large proportion of the saleable surplus 
in the locality was sold to these agents for cash and found its way 
directly into export channels. The interchange of market informa- 
tion, by telegram, between shippers' headquarters at the ports (in 
this case mainly Karachi) and the buying agency upcountry was a 
useful link between the markets in the interior and the outside world 
as reflected by shix)pers' buying limits. The ramifications of this 
system had an important effect in stabilising or at least in co-ordinat- 
ing prices in different markets throughout the country. The need 
for hedging " stocks as a form of insurance was not then greatly 
felt by dealers upcountry nor was it perhaps essential since a regular 
outlet was almost always available in the shape of the export demand. 

With the War, however, conditions grew more unsettled. The 
normal channels of trade became disorganised and speculation, 
fostered by tlie prevailing uncertainties,^ began to increase. At the 
time, too, growing difficulties were experienced by legitimate traders. 
Defaults were of common occurrence and there were few markets 
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where organised tradii^ with rules and regulations for t!ie proper 
conduct of business existed. As far as can be ascertained tlie first 
attempt towards organisation in the Punjab came in 1920 wiien a 
feugar and Orain jMerchants Association was iornied at .tliua'.tscii*. 
This was followed two years later by the 8ham yunder Trading Oo., 
Ltd., at Lyalipur in the same province, liules for the conduct of 
trade w'ere framed and circulated to meml)ers and others. 1' revision 
was also made for the settlement of dispute.s by arbilratiun. 
During this early period neither of Ihesc two ;;«.;oci!ruoiis provided 
any clearing-house facilities such as those in exisieiii-i' io-da> tor Ihu 
adjustment of members’ “long” and “ shoii, ” aci-ouuls in 
“ futures ” transactions and for .settlement of “ diirercju-e.s The 
first “ futures ” exchange to be formed in the Punjab with arrange- 
ments for the periodical clearance aiiil adjustment ol nieinbors’ com- 
mitments was again at Amritsar when change.^ were made in t'.ie 
constitution of the old Sugar and Grain Mereliants A.s.sociatioii and 
it w'as converted more or less into its jjre.sent form. In 19:i2 as a 
result of differences of opinion in the local 1 fading coiuniuriitv a new 
association was registered under the name of “ Tile .'.mrilsai- 'Tjuderw 
Guarantee 1 rust Co., Ltd. The name of the oriirinal instil ution, 
i.e., “ The Sugar and Grain Merchants A.ssodal inn ”, was flieu 
altered to “ The Amritsar Produce Excliange, Ltd.”* 

^ Duiiug the intervening years, 19 otlier u-ssociatiouH had been 
registered in various parts of the Punjab. Throughmil tiiis period 
the export trade in wheat had become more .spasini)(li<r .a ml iva.s 
iSleadilj- dwindling. \\ itii the development of rapid communication 
and the spread of banking facilities the means for storing iaro'e 
quantities of produce were created and a .stijnuhjs wok given to 
.speculation. This resulted in tlie rapid exjmn.sion nf iho nnmbiu- of 
luture.s exchanges, 61 new imstitutions beincr registered in the 
1 unjab during the two years 1932 and 193.3. Tlie.se, 'however iaeked 
the experience of the organisations whieli liad ('ome iatu being at 
Amritsar and Lyalipur and in eonserpienee a large number were unable 
L) survive even a season’s working. During the period 1934-, 3,5 
a most half of these.; associations were either moribund or in a sta+e 
01 li^qmdation. The actual number of liquidations beiwi'en lf!,3()‘aml 
1935 was 17, out of which 11 took place in 19.34-35. As an e.xample 
uncontrolled^ powth of these a.ssoeiations the position at 
Hissar, Susa, Giddarhalia and Aholiar, all imporlanl marl'ct.s in the 
south-east of the Punjab, shows that in all 20 of llasc in,- 1 it ii I inns 
sprang up aboiff the years 1932-33 of ivliicli 4 operat-ed at Ili.ssar 
3 at Sirsa, 6 at Giddarbaha and 7 at Ahohar. All the 4 tr.adiiig asso- 
ciations at Hissar have since disappeared, the ftinsa one.s ar(> no 
the” ^ Giddarbaha ha,ve ihileil. while 

?ow sSe - associations at Ahohar 

knowt ^**b7®^* 7 numher of associations or exchanges 

0 be in e xistence at present is given in Appendix XIjVII 

““E « nvwi;;' 


together witli details, where aseertainable, of Tinits of transactioii, 
xaargiii inoiiey, their sources of revenue, profit and loss, total volume 
of trade m wheat and proportion of '' futures '“f contracts settled by 
act uai_ delivery. The list referred to contains, the. names and ' loea- 
tioiis^of 66 associations of which: 41 are in- the Punjab and of the 
remainder, ,20 are in the United Provinces,; 3 in. Bombay, 1 in 
Calcutta and 1 in Karachi. The three Chambers of Corninerce of 
Bengal, Bombay and Karachi and other kindred institutions arc not 
included as their functions are not those of the type of trade associa- 
tions under discussion. It is evident that at present the position of 
many of these bodies is more or less fiuid and lacking in the stability 
to ensure confidence. Some are moiubund or on the verge of liquida- 
tion, others again are in the process of creation and the position as 
regards their number and the extent of their activities varies from 
month to month. 

By far the greater proportion of these associations are located 
in the Punjab and it is significant that there are no grain futures 
exchanges or any form of organised trading comparable, for example, 
with the Punjab in any of the other provinces or States. There are, 
it is true, a few other commodity exchanges such as those for cotton 
and oilseeds at Bombay, cotton at Indore, cotton and cotton seed at 
Nagpur and jute in Calcutta. Outside the ports, however, organised 
trade exists only over a relatively small part of India and mainly in 
the markets shown in Appendix XL VII. 

Wheat is not the only commodity handled by the majority of 
the grain trade associations upcountry. Other agricultural products 
such as gram, barley, oilseeds, oilcake, cotton, sugar, gunnies and 
even vegetable oils such as mustard or toria oil are frequently traded 
in.*^ At the ports, however, individual associations usually handle 
different groups of commodities. In Bombay, for example, one body 
controls wheat and linseed futures’’, a second administers 
futures ” transactions in oilseeds of other descriptions including 
linseed and a third regulates futures ” trading in cotton. 

The terms and conditions imposed by these associations on their 
members and on all the transactions coming within their purview 
are similar in all main essentials and differ only in details. For 
example, the wheat tenderable is described, the months of delivery 
are specified, and the settlement dates, conditions and points of deli- 
very laid down. The unit of transaction and the amount of cover ” 
or margin money to be deposited by the parties concerned is also 
specified. The basis of refraction which is an integral part of the 
contract is also fixed and the terms govern any deliveries made 
against ^ ' futures ” contract. 

(2) CoNSTmJTIOH AKD Cm>ITAIj. 

Most of the trading associations are private companies with 
limited liability operating on a profit sharing basis under the Indian 

*At least one association in tlie United Provrnees, w,, the Krislina Beopar 
Mandal, Gliaziabad, handles futures transactions in gJiL 
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Companies Act, 1913, Section 13^. A comparatively few only are 
registered under Section 26 of tiie Act wMcii applies to com- 
panies operating on a non-profit sharing basis. Notable in the iatier 
category is the Chamber of Commerce, Jlapurf and in, the former 
the Amritsar Produce Exchange, Ltd., and the Sham Sundar Trad- 
ing Go., Ltd., Lyallpur. 

The share capital of these various instit tit ions varies consider- 
ably. One small association in the Punjab at Dhuri (Ihitiaia State) 
has a capital of Es. 25,000 divided into 50 shares of Es. 500 eatm. 
Another at Pazilka has a capital of lis. 20,000 'while the Amiilsar 
Produce Exchange, Ltd., and the Traders Guarantee Trust i'o., Ltd., 
also in Amritsar, each have a share ea]>itai of Es. 5,00,000 consti- 
tuted of 500 shares nominally worth Es. 1,000 each. 

(3) Objects and methods of business. 

The main objects of the associations registered under Section 13 
as set forth in their Memoranda and Articles of Association may be 
summarised as follows : — 

(a) to carry on the business of banking, warehousing, mer- 
chants and commission agents in any article or com- 
modity, 

(5) to buy, acquire and deal with the business assets and 
liabilities of any company or firm, person or persons, 
carrying on any business, 

(c) to erect, construct or repair buildings for the purpose of 

carrying on the business of the Company, 

(d) to draw, accept and negotiate bills of exchange, promis- 

sory notes and other negotiable instruments, to borrow 
money on prommory notes and take loans from other 
companies and to lend or invest money of the Company, 

■and;.' . ■ ' ' 

(e) to enter into arrangements for sharing of profits. 

*(1) The Public Companies are Joint Stock Companies or Limited Liability 
Companies which are formed of seven persons or more. Their individual shares 
are publicly saleable at any time without the consent of the other shareholders. 
They have also to file annually with the Begistrar, Joint Stock Companies, a 
statement in the form of a duly audited balance sheet giving ])articulars which 
will disclose the general nature of the assets and liabilities of the Company, 
They have also to conform to various other rules and regulations of the Act. 

(2) The Private Companies, as defined by Section 2 (13) of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, are associations of two or more persons formed by private 
arrangements among themselves for the purpose of carrying on any business or 
trade. The number of shareholders cannot exceed 50, Each mcvmber shares the 
profits and losses as may be agreed upon according to the amount of capital or 
personal ability which he individually puts into the business. The shares are 
not advertised for sale among the public and it is not necessary to file the 
balance sheet annually with tfie Begistrar as is the ease with Public Companies. 

tit is understood that the Hapur Chamber of Commerce has recently applied 
to be reconstituted under Section 13 of the Act, as a Public Company. 
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The objects of the comparatively few associations registered 
imder Section 26 of the Indian Companies Act, 1913, are somewhat 
different. The establishment of nnHormity in rnles, regulations 
and trade usages and the provision of facilities for arbitration in 
disputes and the promotion of trade and commerce are among the 
general aims and objects of the institutions registered under this sec- 
tion of the Act. In contradistinction to the profit-sharing associa- 
tions first mentioned it is laid down that the income and property of 
the latter type of association shall not be paid or transferred directly 
or indireetiy by way of dividend or bonus as profit to the persons 
who are, or have been, members of the association. The advance or 
loan of money on the security of pledged stocks or any form of trad- 
ing is debarred under this section of the Act. 


In actual practice, the buying and selling of wheat on their own 
or clients aceount is not undertalmn even by the profit-sharing 
associations and the main function of these associations iis to serve 
as a clearing house for the adjustment of the claims and liabilities 
of their members to each other in respect of futures^’ contracts. 
In a few instances advances to the extent of about 70 or 75 per cent, 
of the full value, are made against stocks of wheat pledged ;;o the 
associations, the procedure followed -being similar to that practised 
by the banks. 


The management of the associations registered under Section 13 
is vested in a board of directors whose number varies with the 
different institutions. The Amritsar Prodnce Exchange, Ltd., has 
25 directors, the Traders Guarantee Trust Co., of the same town has 
15, including the Chairman, others again have 5, 9 and 12 directors. 
The Hapur Chamber of Commerce and kindred bodies registered 
under Section 26 have committees of varying strengths of whom two 
are respectively President and Vice-President. The Hapur Chamber 
has seven members in all while the Chamber of Commerce, Chandausi, 
has 9 members. 


The premises occupied by these associations range from a small 
one or two roomed rented shop identical with those of the average 
arhatiiyu as at Jaranwala, Ludhiana and Fazilka in the Punjab and 
Ghaziabad in the United Provinces, to the more pretentious buildings 
such as those belonging to the Karachi Indian Merchants Associa- 
tion, the Amritsar Produce Exchange, Ltd., or the Hapur Chamber 
of Commerce all of which were specially constructed from the asso- 
ciations’ funds for the housing of its administrative staff. The few 
large associations have a staff of perhaps anything up to 20 
employees and a full time secretary, others are run by a manager and 
one or two clerks only. 


The number of associations providing any real facilities for 
trading, comparable With conditions enjoyed by members of kindred 
associations abroad, in Europe or America, for example, by owning 
and maintaining suitable premises for the convenience of members 
is very small In Karachi, the Karachi Indian Merchants Associa- 
tion has lately erected a new building containing a large trading hall 
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and in dividual rooms for its members and brokers, but in the recent 
past, trading' in futures '• used to .take' place in' a ^ small' x'mblic 
park in the middle of the biisbiess quarter of the town and the 
.obstruction caused to ' pedestrian and vehicular traffic , in the neigh- 
bourhood diiriiig hectic periods of trading used frequentlv to neces- 
; sitate iiitervention by the; poliee. ■In'.Ainritsar 'trading in '' futures 
is ^ conducted in premises set apart for this expre^ purpose. The 
oSiees of, the Amritsar Produce Exchange, .Ltd., are at .so-me little, dis-' 
taiice from the trading pit This '‘ pit '' was formerly a disused 
stable yard in a cul-de-sac off one of the main thoroughfares in the 
city, and consists of a long rectangular enclosure surrounded on 
three sides by two and three storeyed buildings with rooms opening 
out on to a narrow verandah or balcony overlooking the eneiosure. 
{See plate facing page 341.) These rooms or stalls, of which 
there are between 50 and 60, are let out by the Association to its 
members for a small fee and are equipped with teiephones (at the 
cost of the lessee). The Traders Guarantee Trust Compamr, Ltd., 
also has a trading " pit a few hundred yards away near the market 
itself. The arrangements are somewhat similar except that the 
enclosure is shaped in the form of a square and has a raised plat- 
form in the centre with an awming of tarpaulin. At all the other up- 
country markets, notably at Lyallpur, Gojra, Jaranwmla, Ilapur, etc., 
no suclx conveniences for trading exist. Brokers congregate at odd 
places in the market square, such meetings being spontaneous, or 
they may move from shop to shop. 

Brokers play a large part in the " futures^’ markets as they 
are the sole vehicle by -which trading is conducted. As a general 
rule brokers are licensed by the associations and are compelled to 
deposit some form of security, personal or cash, which varies from 
Es. 50 to Es. 500"^ at the different exchanges. The rules govern- 
ing the appointment or recognition of individuals as broilers are, 
however, observed "^vitli considerable laxity at many places. During 
business hours there is always a coimiderable number of brokers 
standing by in the pit or trading ring and the number swells or dimi- 
nishes hourly according to market conditions but large quantities of 
" options can change hands in a few minutes. Bids and offers are 
shouted out accompanied by gestures of tlie hand to signify wiictiier 
buyer or seller. 

Hours of trading in " futures/^ are fixed according to the rules 
of the association. This does not, however, debar the making of 
" spot ’’ or " ready transactions at any time convenient to buyer 
and seller, but -where there is no common meeting place such regula- 
tions are impossible to enforce. In practice, therefore, forward trad- 
ing goes on at any hour of the day or night, and particularly when 
business is brisk and fluctuations considerable. The normal official 
hours of trading in " futures” are usually somewhere between 8-30 
A.M. and 7 p.m. and each association may have its own times within 

*At Hapur a personal security of Rs. 500 is necessary or alternatively a 
casli deposit of Bs. 250, without interest. 
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these two extremes. At Bombay, however, the Marwadi Chamber of 
Commerce sanctions trading during the evening from 8 to 10-30 p.m. 
this is presumably in order to fit in with the close of trading on the 
Baltic Exchange in London at 4 p.k. The Amritsar Produce Ex- 
change, Ltd,, have recently advanced their closing time by one hour 
to permit of receipt of foreign cables quoting the opening at Chicago. 

The great majority of the associations derive their main revenue 
from a commission or charge which may be based on the unit of 
transaction or on the value of the produce handled. For example, 
the Amritsar Produce Exchange, Ltd., acts as principal to principaL 
All contracts are registered with the Association and a fee of two 
annas per contract (600 maunds) is charged by the association to 
cover the cost of administration. Contracts are accompanied by the 
necessary margin money which in this case is eight annas per bag or 
Es. 100 for each 500 maunds. Once the contract is registered in the 
books of the exchange the parties concerned cease to have anything to 
do directly with each other and the position of each party regarding 
its long ’’ and ‘‘ short is kept by the Association. On the due 
date the rates are fixed according to the prevailing market by a 
general meeting of the Produce Merchants Association, a governing 
and separate body, all of whose members are also nieinbers of the 
Amritsar Produce Exchange, Ltd. The outstanding accounts are all 
liquidated through the Exchange itself. At other associations, as 
for example, the Karachi Indian Merchants Assoeiatioii, and tiie port 
exchanges generally, only delivery orders are issued through the 
association concerned. No individual contracts are recorded by the 
association and a fee is charged on each delivery order. 

The system of the registration of contracts, as generall,y prac- 
tised by the majority of up-country exchanges, may be briefly des- 
cribed as follows. Each certified broker is issued with a book of 
printed forms by the association. These forms are in triplicate or 
quadruplicate. As soon as a transaction has been made the brokers 
concerned make a note of it and whenever convenient the necessary 
tries are made in the book of forms, each form being counter- 
signed by the parties concerned. The buyer’s broker hands one 
copy to tile seller broker, one goes to the buyer and one Is retained. 
Similarly the seller’s broker gives one copy to the buyer’s broker and 
one to the seller. On a certain specified time on the following day 
all the members of the association who have either bought or sold 
enter up the details of their contracts on pi'inted fonns specially 
prepared for the purpose by the association. These forms are for- 
warded to the office of the association accompanied by the brokers’ 
slips. Both are carefully checked by the association and if found 
correct the transactions are confirmed. 

The unit of transaction varies from 125 maunds per eoiitraet as 
at Sonepat (Punjab) to 25 tons at Karachi and Hapur. A 500 
maunds unit is in vogue at Amritsar, Lahore and Sargodha. The 
most common unit is, however, 250 maunds which is reckoned to be 
equivalent to 100 bags. The 250 maunds unit is found at most 
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Canal Colony markets wliere tkese trading associations exist. At 
Liyalipur, however, the unit is 270 maunds or 100 bags of roughly 
224 lb. net per bag, which is the standard filling in the export trade. 

The amount of margin money which is required by the rule of 
the various associations ranges from eight annas per bag of 2| maunds 
to Es. 1-8-0. The most common rate seems to be eight annas per bagy 
although a large number of associations also specify a deposit of 
Ee. 1 per bag. All these deposits serve as security against loss to the 
exchange and a careful check is kept on the difference between the 
dej)isits of members and the current market rates. Should it be 
found that the deposit falls short of the necessary margin, intimation 
is forwarded to the party concerned to increase the deposit. All 
sums so deposited bear interest at varying rates based on money 
market conditions. At Amritsar the rate at present is 4^ per cent 
per annum. 

The particular system of ‘I futures '' trading in vogue^ at Okara 
in the Punjab seems worthy of comment. The members of the local 
association are divided into three classes. Those members wdio 
are regular traders and of good reputation are regarded as being 
in the first category and have the privilege of depositing only 
Es. 25 per 100 hags. Their accounts are, however, adjusted from 
day to day at 2 p.m., the rate prevailing at 12 noon being taken 
the basis. Those in second class are not required to settle their 
accounts daily but have to keep a margin with the association of Es. 50 
per 100 bags. Members of the third category are not considered very 
reliable and are required to deposit a margin ofiRs. 125 per 100 bags, 
the rate which is the standard as laid down in the rules of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Most of the associations have periodical settlements or. adjust- 
ments between the rates of outstanding contracts and tlie current 
m.arket rate on certain fixed days. In Calcutta, for instance, the^ 
closing spot rate of Saturday afternoon is fixed by the committee of 
the Calcutta Wheat and Seeds Association at 4 p.m. and this rate 
forms the basis for a weekly cash adjustment of diffe.rences ’k 

The months of delivery against futures ’’ contracts are dis- 
cussed in more detail in another part of this report. It may be suffi- 
cient to mention here that each association has its own delivery 
months without regard to uniformity of practice in other markets. 
In Calcutta only twO' positions are traded in, May and Septem- 
ber. In Bombay there are three delivery months, the first in May 
follo\ved by September and January. At the other end of the scale 
Karachi has as many as eight delivery months, w., May, July,, 
Scptemher, October, November, December, January and March. 
The up-country associations usually have four or five delivery months 
only. At the ports, the delivery months are quoted on the European 
Calendar, while in the interior market^ the Kifcrami calendar is in 
vogue both for the purposes of quotations and deliveries. 
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All the exchanges have, fixed option periods during tlie delrv-ei^ 
months during \\hieli .deliveiy ' may be tendered or deinaiicled. In 
the up-country markets this is- usually during the Iasi, i'ortrdgiil pre- 
ceding the due date. ' Notices ■from buyers deiiiaiidliig deiivery are 
loiown as' ^‘Demand Orders ’'h: and those from seHers otfering 
delivery Deliveiy Orders' ' h .The " rules, governing the settieinent 
dates and submission; of tenclers at ' some of the more iinpoririiit 
markets are shown in -.Appendix. L. 

(4) Volume AND PEEioinciTY or; 

Owing to the essential difference ladwetm the two meilanls oi; 
dealing with futures transactions it has Ijccij found iuipoxsible 
to ascertain exactly how much Wheat is traded in tlic futures 
markets of tlie country. Where an association or exchange derives 
its main revenues from a certain charge per contract or per Bs. 103 
W’ortli of produce handled it has been found possible to collect very 
precise data. At other associations, as for example, in Karachi, 
Bombay and Calcutta where a fee is charged on delivery orders only 
and the individual contracts are not registered by the assOihalHm. it 
has unfortunately not been possible to obtain an. exact idea of the 
total volume of trading. At those assoeiatious in which each con- 
tract is registered; and regarding whose operation detailed 101011101 - 
tion IS availablcj as for example, at Amritsar, Lahore, Lyailpiir and 
the majority of the up-country exchanges, 20.G milliou tons of wheat 
w-ere bought and sold during 1935-36 at 24 associations. In the 
previous year the total was 22.8 million tons for 27 exchanges. No 
account has been taken of those associations for which no dai.<i were 
availalile and these constitute almost half of the total number of asso- 
ciations Ijnown to be ill existence at the present time. At a ccniscrva- 
tive estimate, therefore, and alhw^^ for tln^ fact lhai tlie major 
associations have already been includcab it may be reckoned duit 
at least another 10 million tons are animaliy traded at triese uilnw 
iijstitutions, making a total o.f about 31 million tons in ail during 
1935-36. To this figure must he added the volume of tradiiig ivliieh 
takes place at Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta. TJnf ort unateiy, the 
actual number of tr an saetions are unavailable but tlie total quantity 
of wheat delivered against futures contraete are known. 
During 1934-35 and 1935-36 over 38,000 and nearly 49,000 tons 
of wheat wei^e delivered respectively against futures contracts in 
Karachi and about 42,000 tons in Bombay during 1934-35 
(Appendix XLVII). Taking the ratio of deliveries to the total 
volume of trading as .25 per cent, at Karachi and .5 per cent, at 
Bombay, proportions verified bj^ estimates obtained on the spot and 
supported by the actual evidence obtained from a large number of 
associations in Northern India, it may be estimated that about 
15 million tons represent the total volume of trading in wheat 
at Karachi, and about 8 million tons at Bombay. No records of 
actual transactions are kept by the Calcutta Grain, Eiee and Seeds 
Association other than the actual deliveries in settlement 
of ^'futures’' contracts. Although these were only 360 tons in 
1935 and 2,510 tons in 1936 local estimates seemed to place the 
annual volume of trading in the neighbourhood of 3 million Ions, 
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Tile total Yoliime of ‘‘ fiitiires ' - trading in India cliiriiig ISdl-SS 
and 1935-36 ina.y, theiefore, be estiiiiated at approximately .59 and 60 
million tons made up as follows ■ 


Yoliime of f utures ' 

’ trading in India. 



1934-35. ' 

■ 19 35-36. 


' Tons,. , 

Tons. . . 

17 Associations (actual) ' 

' 18,456,395': ■ 

.16,036,936 ' 

10 Associations (actual) , . . 

4,324,035 

h. "■ 

7 .xk,saoe.iaticriS (actual) .. . . , 

. . . ■ . . 

4,545,464 

40 Asaocia/tions (estiniated) . ■ 

. , 10,000,000 ■ 

10,000,000 

Karachi (estimated) .. .... 

.. 16,000,000'! 


Bombay (estimated) . , , 

8,000,000 1 

30,000,000* 

Calcutta (estimated) 

3,000,000 J 


Total . , 

. . 58,780,430 

60,582,400 


It is interesting to compare tlie volume of futures ’’ irading 
in India witli that of tlie United States of America where iii 12 out 
of the 15 exchanges, designated as contract markets under the Grain 
Futures Act, the total volume of futures ’’ trading in wheat during 
the iinancial year ending 30tli June 1935, amounted to 8,096,503,000 
bushels or roiiglily 13 times more than the last 5 years’ average 
wheat 'crop of that country. ' Comparison wdth .India, is interesting 
and indicates.: that on the ■ above : showing the .probable voiimie. of 
futures ” trading ill this country is only about. 6-| times more than 
the average' ..crop (9.5 iiiillidn tons). 

it is also of interest to compare the percentage of ^ ‘ futures ” 
contracts settled by actual delivery. In the United States the percent- 
: age of deliveries to total sales was .26 in July 1934, .34 in September, 
.50' ill December and .52 in May 1935.. In India, on the other hand, 
the' percentage of deliveries against ^ ‘ futures ” contracts varies 
eousiflerably. In the Amiutsar Produce: Exchange, Ltd., .5 per cent 
• of file total sales both in 1934-35 and 1935-36 Was settled by deli- 
very. In 1933-34 the proportion was'' .6 per cent. On tlie ' other 
.hand the Tra.clers Guarantee Trust Co., Ltd., also at Amritsar, showed 
a liigli volume of trading, an average; of about '5.25' million tons d'lir'iiig 
1934-35 and 1935-36,, but the. average total deliveries' were only about 
4,500 tons or considerably less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. It v/ould 
appear, therefore, that the operations registered in the hr.st exchange 
are le-s speculative than those conducted under the aus]> ices oF the 
latter exehange. The only .-.other ' up-country exchange comparable 
with the two associations at Amritsar is that at Hapur, althoiurh the 
actual deliveries are unaseertainable, but since the total numbers of 
M aft is filled with vdieat at this market are known, most of Xvliieh are 
tendered against futures” contracts, it is pos ible to arrive at a 
fairly close estimate asi to the proportion of likely deliveries to the 
total volume of fiituresU sales. The ratio wmrks out to about the 
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*Estimated on basis of quantities khown to be actually delivered. 



same as at Amritsar Produce Exchange, Ltd., viz.^^ about .5 per cent. 
The proportion actually delivered, however, is higher in the large 
surplus producing areas of the Punjab, as for example at Ly allpur, 
Toba Tek Singh, Jaranwala, Arifwala, where anything between 2,46 
and 4,28 per cent of futures^’ contracts are settled by delivery, 
than in those markets which are situated away from^ the surplus 
wheat zones. Of the latter Amritsar and Calcutta are typical examples. 
Calcutta is notable for the highly speculative nature of its jute market 
and tlie etfect which this market has on other exchanges in that 
city is often conrdderabie and is reflected in the exlremt^ly low pro- 
portion of actual deliveries in settlement of “ futures ” contracts— 
probably lower than at any other exchange in India. Others again 
are Jufiundur where deliveries are only .1 per cent of the total 
volume of trading, Moga where the proportion is almost infinitesi- 
mal, and other markets such as Muktesar, Bhatinda, ete.^ The 
percentage of deliveries at Chandausi and Ghaziabad in the 
United Provinces also resemble conditions in the great surplus 
areas in the Punjab. At Chandausi the proportion of deliveries has 
been steadily increasing since 1933-34 and was as high as 4.49 per 
cent in 1935-36, but the volume of '' futures trading appears to 
have decreased compared to what it was in 1933-34. Figures 
are available only for 1934-35 for one of the associations at Ghaziabad 
and the proportion is 1.87 per cent. Bareilly sho'^^s a fair turnover 
of nearly 291,210 tons of which rougbiy .4 per cent, or 1,160 tons 
were delivered in settlement. 

The actual quantity of wheat delivered in settlement of 
futures contracts at 20 associations in 1934-35 was 145,860 tons 
which equals about .33 per cent of the total volume of future 
trading on those exchanges. In 1935-36 the ratio was slightly 
higher, i.e,^ about .40 per cent, statistics showing actual deliveries 
of wheat at 63,416 tons on 11 exchanges out of a total turnover 
of 14,629,230 tons. The greatest quantities delivered were at 
Amritsar, Karachi and Bombay. 

The total amount of wheat so delivered at all the associations in 
^ India cannot be ascertained with accuracy but it is probably safe to 
assume from the evidence so far recorded that 200,000 tons in any 
average year would not be an over-statement. 

It will be observed from Appendices XLVII and XLIX that the 
voIiTine of futures trading has in most cases diminished, sometimes 
considerably, between 1933-34 and 1935-36. In the Punjab, for 
instance, transactions at one association in Amritsar fell from 9.7 to 
7.8 million tons during this period. In 1935-36 the associations at 
Jullimdur and Moga registered roughly one-third and one-half 
of their turnover for 1933-34. Substantial decreases also occurred 
in the United Provinces, e.p., at Muzaffamagar, Deoband and at 
other markets. A few isolated cases of significant increases 
are those of Bhatinda* in the Punjab, where the turnover 
between 1934-35 and 1935-36 was nearly doubled, and at Barnala in 


^Patiala State. 
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the same province where the volume of futures trading expanded 
more than five and a half times in the same period. 

It i& significant that the general decrease in the volume of 
futures ’’ trading shown in the table on page 277, ie., from 18.5 
million to 16.0 million tons, for a comparable number of associations, 
has coincided with a period of relative stagnation both in regard to 
price variations and the export trade, but there is every ^®a^on to 
believe that in the last few months of 1936 the volume of “ futures 
trading showed a phenomenal increase owing to the resump- 
tion of the export trade and also in a large measure to the buoyant 
tendency in foreign mai'kets and the steady rise in the Indian price 
level. There seems little doubt that during the period 1931-33 the 
above figures have been greatly exceeded and it is also apparent that 
the volume of trading in 1936-37 will also be in excess of the 1934-35 
and 1935-36 totals. 

The months in which futures trading is brisk and the periods 
when activity is less are clearly shown in the diagram on page 
272. The data on which this diagram is based are given in 
Appendix XLIX. On the whole, August, September and October 
are months in which trading is particularly active. These as 
'' weather ■ ' months, for it is upon the seasonal rains that the 
success or failure of both kharif and rabi crops depends. The 
market therefore reacts very sharply to new crop prospects, and more- 
over it is a period during which the '' switching forward of 

September transactions which were made during the harvest period 
is very commonly done. There is no very definite periodicity in the 
periods during which trading is slack. In 1933-34 the volume of 
"futures ^’ trading was at its lowest in April 1933 and February 
1934. Ill the following year November and March showed the least 
activity 'while in 1935-36 June and March were the low points. It 
is significant that the volume of '^ futures trading in the four 
associations whose transactions are illustrated in the diagram on 
page 272 foUows a sympathetic trend in each case with only minor 
deviations. For example, the movement of the curves representing 
the Amritsar Produce Exchange, Ltd., and the Amritsar Traders 
Gurrantee Trust Co., Ltd., is strikingly similar. This is also notice- 
able in the periodicity of the volume of trading between Hapur and 
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and ' in cotton, mill "feed, butter, egg and rice futures ” for tiic 
purpose of eliminating the burden of excessive speeiilalioii.^ Hedg- 
ing transaetiom .are..' exempted from trading liiiutations. 

Futures ’’ commission agents' and brokers executing “ !:utnj‘es 
' transactions are ,re,qiiired. ' under the pendiiig bill to register 
annually with the , Secre.tary of .Agriculture. Uortaiii ['.radices wiiicdi 
lend tlieinselves .to the ■cheating of. ■customers or iiic uiaiiipulatioii oi 
grain . prices -would /he. outiav;ed under the propo^^ed legi-'diiidiK 0; 
is claim ed that ihe emudmenl ol this law to I'dndhce iLe dialii 
Futures Act will result in sobstaidia] beiHull: to all lliosi* u-ing Ihe 
futures exchanges for legih mate ee^mniiiic pni'i'.uses. 

E. — Mote on rela-il distribution and price margins. 

In the villages the retailer of wheat almost invaric.hly handies 
other food grains and pulses and is also a purveyor or geoerfd. 
household stores, spices and oils (both mineral and vegetable:) and 
oeeasionariy eigiirett(\s (hiclis), etc. He is in fact iihiiosi lie.: 
type of the small village grocer or general dealer in any European 
eoiiiitry, .hj Hie villages the hanhja is more oitcii than not the chief 
retailer. He obfains his wheat directly from the cull iva tor, oec-ashni- 
ally by cash purchase or more frequently as ref,>ayiuout in kind 
against cash loans or advances of grain for seed or dom.e»stic use. 

The town retailer handles the same range of articles as his village 
prototype and sometimes operates a chaVki or power driven stone mill 
He obtains liis stock-in-trade from pakka arhafijpi^ in the same town 
and occasionally through hichcha arhafhjmi from village-sellers in the 
open market. Such purdiases are iisiially paid for witliin a fortniglit 
from the date f?f the lunisaction, free of interest, llctai! safle.*; a, re 
mostly for cash, but one month’s credit is D.Cten allovved to those 
customers who are known to be in peiunanciit einploymeut or in 
salaried posts. 

The town retailer’s business is less personal than that of his 
eouiitiy confrere who is known to everybody i.i:i the village and has a 
social position of some importance in the rural coninuinity. The 
town retailer on the other hand is not infrequently a i:*oreigner ” 
in the sense that lie may hail from some other province, rmd his 
influence on tlie economic and domestic life of his cmlomei's i-; uegli- 
gible, for, as a rule, he lends no money nor does he parliu’rpafe in 
financing the trade. In Delhi, for instance, many of the retailers 
come front Bajputana and the Punjab. In Cal^uilta the greater 
ntonber of retailers are not Bengalees, as might be expected, but 
persons from, the United Provinces and Bihar,^ 

Only a few instances occur in which a. cultivator retails wheat 
direct to the consumer. No records of soles are kept by la'tailers 
and the amount or propoidion of wdieat sold retail cannot \)e gauged 
accurately owing to the enormous ntimher of retailers in the (-ountry, 
and to the fact that wholesalers may also participate in retail distri- 
bution. Enquiries in various parts of the country would indicate 
that roughly 70 to 75 per cent of tJie total amount of wheat actually 
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marketed ■■ in India is retailed iii/botli rural 'and -urban areas. Tire- 
retail trade of a town or village is not necessarily concentrated in 
any special localities or in any particular markets but it iias been 
observed that in all tlie larger country to’wns the retail shops tend 
to concentrate near the wholesale market and also in the most densely 
populated quarters, exactly as in the great cities. In the smaller 
villages there are only one or at the most two shops owned by the 
local 5 whose functions have been fully described eise^vhere 
in this report. There appear to be no retail trade associations in 
India and the urban eo-iisiimers’ co-operative movement- is relatively 
undeveloped (see page 315). 

Prices are iiowliere displayed or marked on the goods offered for 
sale. Transactions are sometimes effected after bargaining — a pro* 
cess which iiiay take a considerable time. Prices are, therefore, 
seldom fixed, and the same grade or type of grain may during the 
course of the day fetch a series of different values depending on the 
bargaining capacity and social status of the customers. 

Retail margim, — •The difference between the price paid by the 
retailer to tlie 'pakka arhatiya. or 'wholesaler for his stock-in-trade 
and the price he realises from his customer constitutes the rctailer^s 
margin. To arrive at the net margin the cost of transporting the 
wheat from the wdiolesale market or the arhatiya^ s premises to the 
retailer shop should be deducted. This charge is ordinarily 3 to 
6 pies per maiiiid depending on the distance separating the retailer 
premises from the wholesale market and the cost of dressing, clean- 
ing and sieving has been found to average 6 pies per inaiind. 

For reasons already stated wholesale and retail price margijis 
vary not only in the same market hut from place to place and from 
season to season. The following examples show the range and ex- 
tent of .these variations.. 


In the Ptmpah the differences between the official fortnightly 
wholesale and retail quotations' of white wheat at six important 
centres are slimvii in the following table 

Difference lePweeai iifiiolesale and retail prices (per mamid) of 

wheat. 


- — 

Ambala. 

Jiillundur. 

I . ■ ' 

Lalir-re. 

1 

A'ni' 

rits 

!ar.' 

: SaT;-a!- i 

pindi. ' 1 


'a 11 pur. 

im. 

E,s. 

a. p. 

1 

a. 

F- 

•BiS. 


F- 

Hs. 

a. 

P- 

Bs. 

a. 

P- 

; R.S. 

a. p. . 

Maxiniiiiii difference 

0 

3 8 

0 

6 

1 

0- 

■3 

■ 4 

0 

■ 5 


0 

7 

0 

0 

11 0 

Minimum „ 

1 , 0 

0 11 

0 

0, 

1- 

0 

0 

9 




0 

0 

3 

0, 

0 8 

Average „ ' 

0 

1 9 

0 

1 

11 

0 

1 

9 

0 

' 2 

■5 ’ 

0 

2 

6 

0 

. - 4 ; 4' 

1931. 

Maximum difference 

0 

2 1 

0 

4 

8 

0 

2 

' i 

® 1 

e 

2 

1 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4-. 8 

Minimum , . , 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 




0 

0 

■4- 

0 

0 2 

Average „ ' .. 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 

4- 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 11 


I 



Rawal- 

pindi, 


Lyalipnr. 


Amritsar. 


Ambala. Jullundur. 


Maximum cliiTeroiice 


Minimum 


Average 


Maximum difference 


Minimum 


Maxiimini difference 


Minimum 


Average 


The lowest average dill'erence was Ee. 0-0-7 per mannd at 
Amritsar in 1932 and the maximum was Ke. 04-4 at Ly allpur in 
1930. The average difference for each of the years from 1930 to 
1934 was Re, 0-2-5, Re. 0-1-7, Re. 0-1-10, Re. 0-1-5 and Re. 04-6 suc- 
cessively. 

In Delhi the average annual margins between wholesale and retail 
prices of fair average quality white wheat was Re. 0-4-6 per mauiid 
in 1931, Re. 0-3-2 in 1932, Ee. 0-3-3 in 1933 and Re. 0-2-7 in 1934. 
Those for good red \vheat ranged from Re. 0-1-9 to Re. 0-2-6 per 
mannd during the same period. 

In the Central Provinees the gross margins between the official 
wholesale and retail prices of wheat at Jubbulpore and Nagpur during 
1933 to 1935 are shown in the following table : — 

Dijference between the wholesale and retail prices of wheat. 

{Annas per mannd.) 


' — 

1933. 

1934. 

'1935, 

Jubbulpur. 

Nagpur. 

Jubbulpur. 

Nagpur. 

Jubbulpur. 

Nagpur 

January 

3 

3 

' 3 ■■ 

2 

4 

I 

February 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

March .. .. 

3 

5 

' 2 ,■ 

4 

2 

. . 3' 

April .. .. .. 

3 

4 

■■ '2 

3 

2 

■3'. 

May " , , . . , 


4 

L 

2 

3 ■ 

'2 . .. 

Juna . . 

3 

3 

. 3 

3 

. 3 ■ 

^ , '2 ■. 

July .. 

4 

^ 3. 

'3' 

■ ^ 

3 

2 ' 

August,. : '• 

2 

3 

3 

' ■ 5, 

3 

3 

September .. 

3 

6 

6 1 

2 

2 

2 

October 

3 

6 

4 

2 

3 

3 

November . . . . 

3 

4 

4 

3. .i 

3 

2 

December 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 


Labor©. 

. 

Es. 

a. p. 

0 

4 6 

0 

1 3 

0 

2 1 

0 

2 5 

0 

0 5 

0 

1 6 

i 

i 

2 3 

0 

0 3 

i 

1 

0 11 
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Eetail margins on certain dates obtained by enquiries from tlie 
trade itself were as follows : — 

Retail margins of wheat. 


(Annas per mannd.) 


Bate. 

Jubbuipore. 

Saugor. 

Khandwa. 

20t!i July 1935 

3 

2 

2 

17tli August 1935 

•> 

3 

4 

14th September 1935 

1 

3 

1 2 

19th September 1936 .. .. .. 

1 . 

2 

2 

23rd November 1935 . . . . 

1 3 

6 

2 

28th December 1936 

i 3 

1 

1 

3 

1 


Differences between wholesale and retail prices at Saugor during 
the period 1931 to 1935 ranged from 1 anna per maund in July, 
September and October in the first year to 6 annas in October 1932 
and 1933 and 8 mnas in October 1935. On the majority of occasions, 
however, these differences fluctuated between 2 and 4 annas. 

In the Bombay Presidency the official price data proved to be so 
unreliable as to necessitate the recording of a large number of 
personal observations as to the actual margins. The following are 
some typical examples relating to durum wheat which is the pre- 
dominating type grown in Bombay. At Sholapur during August 
1936 Bijapur red was being retailed at Be. 0-1-3 to Re. 0-2-3 per 
maund above the wholesale price, and hhandwa (amber digram) at 
Re. 0-4-5 higher. During the same month at Bijapur the first and 
second grades of the local red wheat retailed respectively at 
Re. 0-2-0 and Re. 0-0-11 per maund dearer than the wholesale equi- 
valents on the same days. In August at Huhli wholesale-retail differ- 
ences for the first and second grades of the local wheat were Re. 0-4-7 
and Re. 0-3-8 per maund res])eetively, the corresponding qualities of 
white wheats retailing at Re. 0-4-1 and Re. 0-2-5 more about the 
same period. At Dharwar the best red durum was selling at 
Re. 0-4-9 per maund over wholesale, the second quality at Re. 0-1-11 
and the third at Re. 0-0-9, while the best white wheat of the locality 
retailed at a premium of Re. 0-5-1, the second grade at Re. 0-3-6 and 
the third at Re. 0-2-2 per maund. In Belgaum the wholesale-retail 
differences were Re. 0-2-0 and Re. 0-1-0 per maund for the best and 
second best red wheat and Re. 0-2-5 for white. In Bombay city it- 
self white Punjab sharbati (T. vulgare) was retailing at 

about Re. 0-5-6 per maund above the wholesale price of the day. 


The wholesale-retail price differences shown below in Hyderabad 
(Deccan) for hmisi wheat, a high grade dantm, were found to be 
wider than in any other part of India ; — 


Far maund. 


January .. .. •• •• ,,. 0 3 o 0 ii.’ o 

February .. .. •. •• •• P 0,12 0 

Marcii .. .. ... .. ' •• ^ ^ ^ 

April . , . . . • ‘ 

May . . . . . . . . • • • • 8 0 0 .1,5 7 

June .. .» ** V •* * * § *• 0 9 7 0 lo 0 

July .. ... 0 12 1 , 0 15 10 

August , . . . . . . . ' • • • " 0 4 8 (,) b:> 2 

September . , . , . . . . ' . . 0 0 1 1 1 ■! 4 

October . . . . . . 0 7 0 " 1 3 0 

November. ... ' .. .. •* . 0 12 2 0 14 5 

December' ' ' .. ' .. ■ .. 0 ,12" 7 0 10 

At C’ociim, in south India, retailers' margins on various dates 
from 19t!i. June 1933 to 4th January 1936 showed fair consisteiiey in 
the neiglibourhood of 6 to '7-| annas per niaiiiid. The inaximiiin; 
margin observed \ms" that of 19th December 1933 when it was 
De. 0-1141 per maund. 

Tlie average margins in certain important arenas, exprc^ssecl in 
percentage, are shown in the following taWe : — 



Year, 

Punjab,* 

Delhi. 

■ 'U/P.t 



'.'.ejciciu.i'u 


: 

0/ 

0/ 


0/ 

ri ■' 

0,/ 


,0 

/o 

/o 

/O 

0 


mi .. .. .. 

. 4-7 

4*10 

.3*9 

S*i 


.. 

1932 .. ,. .. 

2*3 

4-81 

4*81 ■ 

4*8 



1933 .. 

, 4>9' 

5-70 

4*7 

i S • 5 

9AI 

19.34 .. 

4-8 

5*48 

3*5 

1 lb 5 

.,.'5' 'A)-- 

1935 

. 2*9 ' 


i ■ 

: n- 

8*8 , 9*5 

Average 

3*9 

5*0 

j ' 4.1 

{ ib8 

"8*8 

' ■ fi*;: 





.1— — - - 

— 



* Punjab. — Average of six markets — Lyallpur, Amrilsar, Laliore, IbiwuIpiiiJ}, 
JuUundur and Ambala. 

t United Pro viaces.—Cawnpore. 

t Central Provinces. — Nagpur and Jubbulpore. 

§ Bombay. — Average of seven markets — Ahmcdabad, Surat, Poona. Hliolapur, 
Eijapur, Ahmadnagar and Hubli. 
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The data given show that retail price margins tend to widen 
as the distance from the surplus *areas grows greater. In the Punjab 
margins are relatively low but they rise in Delhi, a deficit area, fall 
again in the United Provinces, rise ^ain in the Central Provinces 
and Bombay, and particularly in Cochin a market typifying conditions 
in the extreme south of India where there is a special outlet for durum 
wheat. At Cochin, as in Hyderabad, wholesale and retail prices differ 
by a greator extent than in any of the markets of Northern or Central 
India. 
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INTBR-OHAPTEE NINE. 

Tlie pahka arhatiya is the pivot of the whole system 
of distribution. The pahka arhatiya m the assemblmg 
market sells to his opposite number in the distributing 
market. In addition to purely trading f^ivities they 
function in many cases as bankers (shroffs). Much of 
their business is financed by means of hundis, which 
may be either drafts payable on demand (darsham), 
or more generally payable within a fixed period 
(mudatti). The pakka arhatiya firms usually deal also 
in other articles apart from grain, e.g., oilseeds, sugar, 
etc., which they may purchase by way of return trade. 

As compared with shroffs, modern joint-stock 
banks play a limited part in financing the distribution 
of wheat mainly owing to the fact that they are not 
represented and cannot function in regard to remittances 
in the smaller towns and larger villages, e.g., although 
there are over 2,500 towns in India with a population 
of 5,000 or more, bank branches exist in less than 
of them. 

In the grain export trade two or three large films 
of international repute are tlie main operators. Some 
of these have employees acting as agents in the up- 
country stations. More recently, however, many of these 
np-country agencies have been closed. Their presence 
was useful in so far as the daily buying rates given to 
the agents by their principals tended to keep a,ll the 
markets in line with one another and with the prices in 
the port exchanges. Their place has not since been ade- 
quately filled by any other corresponding agency engaged 
in the internal trade. 

The business of the pakka arhatiya is based very 
much on personal relations _ with certain other 
pakka arhatiyas who are acquainted with the market 
practices and charges prevailing in their district. There 
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is need for these firms to enlarge the scope of their 
operations and this would be greatly facilitated by the 
regulation of market practices and the standardisation 
of market charges throughout the country. They could 
then send produce with greater confidence to merchants 
ill new and more distant markets. 

Producers’ co-operatives play an insignificant part 
ia the distribution of wheat. At most, they function 
as kacJicha arhatiyas in the locality where the 
society exists. There is no machinery whereby the local 
producers’ co-operative societies could sell their produce 
in distant markets. There are few consumers’ co- 
operative societies in the towns to which they might be 
linked up. Thy cannot act as shroffs like the pakka 
arhatiya’s firms and the absence or rudimentary nature of 
joint-stock banking facilities in out-of-the-way places 
makes it impossible to rely on them always as collecting 
agencies against railway receipts. If producers trad- 
ing societies are ever to expand beyond the embryo stage 
it is essential that their sponsors should develop market- 
ing machinery corresponding to the pakka arhatiya or 
else engage the pakka arhatiya or some other large firms 
having connections throughout the country to act as 
selling agents on behalf of the societies. It would seem 
feasible at least to make an experiment in employing 
some responsible firm or firms as sole agents for the sale 
of the produce of these local co-operative societies and 
the experiment seems worth trying. The linking up of 
producers’ societies with consumers’ urban stores might 
also be considered. . 

It is very difficult to generalise in regard to the 
costs of wholesale distribution. These vary from place 
to place and from one merchant to another. Railway 
freight, as already mentioned. Constitutes a large pro- 
portion of the intermediate charges and varies in amount 
according to the distance from the producing centres of 
the market concerned. The other charges — excluding 
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railway freight— also vary considerably and it is 
impossible to state an average figure wMcb has any real 
meaning. For example, in some cases tlie total cost of 
distribution— apart from railway freight— may be barely 
4|- per cent, of the prime cost and in other cases as 
much as 18J per cent. The number of charges made 
a.gainst both buyer and seder and also the amount under 
each heading varies. It is doubtful whether aiiy justifica- 
tion exists for some of those charges. BuTdiitut in the form 
of an allowance to cover differences between nev' and 
second hand bags appears to be made irrespective of the 
condition of the bags concerned. The whole system of 
charging for bags apparently needs to be imt on a 
proper basis. Conmiission may or may not be charged 
where dmd is included, but there ought to Ire some rule 
about this and deductions for charities should not be 
made except with agreement of the seller and unless they 
are subsequently paid over to the cliaritable body con- 
cerned. It is highly desirable that the number of 
recognised charges should be defined and also the 
airproximate amount of each charge. 

Some of the expenses are charged to the account of 
file seller and others against the Imyer who, along with 
the final consumer, ostensibly bears his share of these 
numerous charges. In actual fact this is a polite 
fiction so far as wheat in India is concerned. The price 
paid by the consumer of the Indian wdieat is stiictlj 
competitive. Not only has the cultivator’s wheat to 
compete with the world price of othe]‘ wheats at the 
ports but, in different districts within the country it 
must compete with rice, barley, gram, jwar and other 
substitute food grains. The upper limit of prices is 
therefore definitely fixed. All the octroi duties, terminal 
taxes, tolls, market charges and charities paid on the 
wheat between the cultivator and the consumer, are 
inevitably forced back on to the cultivator who is whly- 
nilly compelled to pay for the upkeep of municipal 
roads and other amenities of the town through octroi 
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and similar duties. He also pays, by way of eharities, 
in many cases for educating tie urban children and for 
maintaining other charitable institutions from which he 
himself derives no direct benefit. He pays everybody’s 
interest and carries all the risks of marketing by way of 
a reduced price for his produce. All those who have any 
control over those charges and have the interest of the 
cultivator at heart should use their influence in having 
these charges reduced or eliminated. In the absence of 
action of this kind expressions of interest in the welfare 
of the cultivator may be regarded with scepticism. 

Traders themselves through organised associations 
can do a great deal to reduce the number of these charges 
and standardise the others. Municipal and local autho- 
rities also have a responsibility in the matter but failing 
action by those parties in the immediate future local 
Governments will, no doubt, consider what steps should 
be taken to institute the necessary measures. 

Grain trade associations operating produce -ex- 
changes at the ports and in the larger markets upcountry 
play an important part in distribution. They are parti- 
cularly useful in providing facilities for dealing in 
‘‘futures”. Altogether it is estimated that about 60 
million tons were traded in at those exchanges during the 
year 1935-36 of which between | and f per cent re- 
presents the actual deliveries on “ futures ” contracts. 
It seems clear that there is at present an excessive num- 
ber of such bodies. There are, for example, at least 41 
in the Punjab alone and 20 in the United Provinces. 
The history of these associations does not inspire con- 
fidence. For instance out of 61 such institutions 
registered in the Punjab during 1932-33 only half of 
them were able to survive even a season’s working and 
many were either moribund or in liquidation in 1934- 

. 


» Size and financial stability are essential factors of 

an association handling trade in “ futures ” and it is 
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necessary tnat me oasrs 

possible in order to bring about conditions likely to pro- 
mote a large amount of inter-trading between members 
of different associations and their clients. There seems 
a tendency at the slightest sign of disagreement for some 
members of these associations to part company with the 
parent body and establish competing institutions in the 
same town. This practice is reprehensible and in order 
to prevent a constant recurrence it would be advisable 
that every member should have a very large stake in the 
association by being required in the first instance to make 
a heavy deposit which can only be withdrawn with the 
a,ppi;‘oval of the managing committee or after fail ly long 

notice and for very good reasons. 

The contracts recognised by these various associa- 
tions differ considerably in character in regard to the 
basis of tenderable wheat, months of delivery, margins, 
etc. Before inter-trading can be practised to any real 
extent it is essential that the contract conditions and othei 
terms of trading should be standardised. A large 
measure of agreement has already been obtained at a 
conference of representatives of grain trade associations 
and milling interests along with the Central Marketing 
J?)taff but much yet remains to be done in order to get a 
standard contract in operation in time for the 1937-38 
efop. 

As matters stand at present it is not likely that 
legislation will be required to introduce standard 
contract terms in the larger and more important grain 
exchanges. In order to bring other smaller exchanges 
into line it may however be necessary for provincial Gov- 
ernments and State Durbars to take action by giving 
statutory recognition to the bye-laws, rules, regulations 
and contract terms of recognised grain associations with- 
in their jurisdiction. If and when this is being done it 
would be desirable to keep the number of recognised 
associations to, at most, two or three in any province or 



All all-India federation of tlie more important 
grain trade associations in India could probably assist 
in tMs direction and afford guidance to tbe local G-ov- 
ernments regarding tbe exchanges which should be 
recognised and also the terms of the bye-laws and 
standard contract to be approved. The usefulness of a 
federation of this kind would however be largely nulli- 
fied if it aimed at being comprehensive rather than 
selective. It should limit its membership only to those 
associations on whose exchanges all or any of the mem- 
bers of the federation could trade with confidence. Any 
association with inadequate financial backing or doubt- 
ful methods of procedure would have to be rigorously 
excluded. 


Coming to the retail stage it is still more difficult to 
generahse. Official prices, for what they are worth, 
would appear to indicate that the normal retail margin 
in Northern India does not exceed Re. 0|410 or Re. 0|510 
per maund and is frequently even less than this, and a 
general average would place the retail margin at about 5 
per cent, of the selling price. In southern India the 
margin appears to be higher, e.g., in Cochin it is Re. 0|6j0 
to Re. 0|7|0 per maund and in Hyderabad (Deccan) it 
appears to range from Re. OjllS to as much as Rs. 1|115. 
It is doubtful, however, whether any reliance can be 
placed on these retail price quotations. In the course of 
one morning in various retail markets in Delhi a number 
of buyers, after the usual process of bargaining, ob- 
tained 5 seers of white wheat at prices ranging 
from Re. 0|6|9 up to Re. 0|8|6, making alto- 
gether a range of about 26 per cent in one day between 
different retailers. The quality on the whole was fairly 
uniform except for one sample which was badly weevilled 
and for which Re. 01810 was paid for 5 seers. The total 
refraction of the remainder did not exceed 2 or 2^ per 
cent. For this type of wheat on the wholesale market 
that day the prices between different merchants ranged 
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from Es. 211510 per maund up to Es. 31516 per maund 
so that the lowest retail price, ws., Es. 31610 per maund, 
represented a very low margin over the highest whole- 
sale price. On the other hand the highest retail price, 
vi 0 ., Es. 41410 per maund (which incidentally was for 
the'poorest quality) represented a margin of Es. 11510 
per maund over the lowest wholesale price. 

One fact which would strike a newcomer to India 
is that the retail prices are never marked on the articles 
in the same way as in other countries. The first price 
asked by a retailer is frequently put forward more in the 
wav of a basis for argument rather than as a serious 
quotation. It is claimed that the instinct for bai gaining 
is so much ingrained in the Indian temperament that 
it would be depriving l)oth buyer and seller of a great 
deal of pleasure if this element in every sale were 
eliminated. It is doubtful however whether in the end 
either the buyer or seller gains anything and it certainly 
involves a considerable waste of time. 

One would like to see the retailers of one town 
trying an experiment by forming an association to 
eliminate this needless process of bargaining by marking 
clearly on the goods exposed for sale the day’s ]jrices 
which would be strictly adhered to. It seems i)ossible 
that the members of such an association would attract 
to their establishments much more business than they 
lost. Consumers’ cooperative stores in urban districts 
might give a lead in this matter. 

At nresent the cultivator in some eases gets only 
about Ee. 019|3 out of each rupee paid by the consumer. 
There seems no reason why the parties concerned should 
adopt a defeatist attitude and accept such conditions for 
all time to come. Unfortunately, however, the position 
cannot be altered without a greater measure of efaeiency 
being shovn by the distributive trade as a whole and a 
frank and more open distinction being made l)etwcen 
legitimate- and illegitimate deductions and charges. 
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OHAPTEE X.— PEOOISSII'G AND DISTEIBUTION OP WHEAT 

PEODUCTS. 


A. — Processing. 

Until recently ^Ylleat was ground into ata by tbe hand stone mill 
(^chakM) or by larger chakMs driven by bnlloeks or camels, oil engines 
and ' electricity. Ata is ground wheat including the bran although 
the larger particles of the latter are preferably sifted out prior to 
eoneumption. 

During the present century and particularly in later years the 
milling industry has developed considerably until there are now 80 
modern roller inills in India, using something like one million tons 
of wheat annually. The roller mills, lio-wever, only touch the fringe 
of the demand for ata, tlieir chief product being white flour or maid>a 
along with a small pioporfcion of semolina (siiji and nma). 

■ (1) Chalchis (stone miles), 

(a) Hand ehakMs^ Miaras and water mz’Hs.— The great bulk of 
the ata consumed in India is still produced by the stone mill but 
the march of progress in recent years has led to a decline, parti- 
cularly ill urban areas, of hand milling and a change over to cheap 
nieelianical powder driven stone mills or chakMs of which large 
numbers are concentrated in the cities and towms and in certain rural 
areas. Enquiries in a number of towns revealed only a few 
instances in ivhieh wheat was hand-ground, and it is apparent that 
the women folk of the household whose normal duty is to grind 
the wheat are unw-iliing to spend a whole hour converting 2 seers 
(4 lb.) of wheat into ata, the average hourly capacity of a small 
hand mill. The hand chaMci is, however, still extensively used for 
wheat grinding in the more remote rural areas. It is, for example, 

■ in common use in the liissar, Rohtak and -Gurgaon districts of the 
south and the south east Punjab. 

The bullock or camel driven stone mill (kharas) is encountered 
- mainly in the Punjab (plate facing page 62) . These mills are^ largely 
owned by the village carpenters. The norinar grinding fee or charge 
is :2I seers per maiiiid , which is equivalent roughly to 3 annas per 
maiiiid at the current value of wheat. The capacity of this type of 
mill depends upon the size of the stones and on the strength of the 
animals but as a rule they do- not grind less than 10 seers of wheat 

■ per hour. 

(5) Oil or electric driven chakMs. — ^Mechanically operated stone 
mills may he either driven hj electricity or by oil engines. : The 
former (see plate facing page 60) are found in large numbers in cities 
and large towms where eleetrieity is available'^ but with the spread 
of the hydivj-elerdrie s^estem in Northern India and particnlarly in 
the Punjab and the ivestern United Provinces the number of chakkis 
driven by electric motors is steadily on the rise. There are at 

*Iii certain cities', as for instance in Delhi, the use of oil engines to drive 
stone mills is forbidden by municipal regulations and only electric power is 
: ■permitted."' .. , 
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present about 3,000 eleetricaEy driven chakkis in India as compared 
with 1,200 -five years ago. These are inainly concentrated in the 
following cities and large towns as tlie latest available figures for 1936 
show : — 


Calcutta . . 

.. 506 

Delhi 

. . 141 

Patna 

28 

Ajmer 

62 

Allahabad . . 

22 

Lahore 

78 

Cawnpore . . 

. . 209 

Karachi 

42 

Lucknow . . 

43 

Alimedabad 


Meerut 

.. 149 

.. 123 

Moradabad 

.. 137 

Bombay . . 

. . 445 

Agra 

73 

Poona 

.. 113 


Practically ail these small mills are self-contaiiied units usually 
grinding for hire not only wheat but gram, maize, pulses, spices, etc., 
according to the season and customer's requirements. Their normal 
charge for grinding is about 4 annas per maiind but the rate may 
vary from 2 annas to 8 annas in different parts depending upon 
the cost of power and on local competition. 

(c) Number and location . — As far as can be ascertained, not 
less than 13,000 oil engine driven cJiakUs operate on wheat in India, 
the majority of which are located in the Punjab and Northern India 
generally. The location and distribution of these stone miils^ is 
given on the map on opposite page, which also shoWvS the location 
of eieetricaliy driven chakkis in cities. It is noteworthy that cMkkis 
are most concentrated in those districts in which the population is 
high and which are also in close proximity to the surplus wheat 
producing areas. Examples of this concentration are to be seen in 
the districts of Ludhiana, Jullundur, Amritsar, Lahore, Gujranwala 
and Sialkot in the Punjab, where nearly 1,700, out of the whole pro- 
vincial total of some 4,800, mechanical power driven chakkis of both 
types are located. Next to the Piznjab the highest number of chakkis 
to be found in any one province is about 2,750 in the United Pro- 
vinces, of which roughly 1,900 are driven by oil engines. In the 
Bombay Presidency there are apparently in all about 2,200 chakkis 
of which nearly 1,400 are oil engine driven stone mills. 

Til the Central Provinces there are in all less than 400 chakkis 
of which about 320 are operated by oil engines and only 59 by 
electricity. In Sind, the total number of chakkis is about 650 iiiclud- 
iiig some 580 driven by oil engines. 

In, the Indian States there are well over 3,600 chakkis tlie great 
majority of which are driven by oil engines. Hyderabad (Deccan) 
alone has over 1,500 oil eiigme mills. Other States with fairly large 
totals being Patiala with 233, Baroda -witli more than 230, Kapurthala 
with nearly 170, Bahawalpur with 130, Gwalior with more than 
100, Indore with about 80 and the Kathiawar States with, about 
180. 


As far as can be aseertained the total number of pownw driven 
chakkis handling wheat in India, as wull be seen from the following 
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table, is more tlian 15,500 inelnding about 8,000 eleetrically Gperated 
mills to wliicli reference lias already been made. Tlieir estimated 
annual consumption of wheat is shown below : — 


Aiyproximate^ xitianU-ty of wheat consumed by small potver cJiakhis» 


Provinces and States. 

Oil 

engines. 

Electric. 

Total. 

Average 
annual 
consump- 
tion per 
chaJcki 
(esti- 
mated). 

Total 

quantity 

crushed 

{esti« 

mated)* 

Punjab (including N. W. F. P. 
and Baluchistan) 

4,728 

162 

4,890 

Tons. 

190 

Tons* 

929,000 

United Provinces . . 

1,874 

875 

2,749 

180 

495,000 

Delhi . . 

19 

141 

160 

190 

30,000 

Sind 

576 

58 

634 

100 

63,000 

Bombay 

1,378 

837 

2,215 

90 

199,000 

Bengal . . 

9 

571 

580 

100 

58,000 

Central Provinces 

316 

59 

375 

160 

60,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

98 

75 

173 

150 

26,000 

Madras . . 

37 

69 

106 

15 

16,000 

Ajmer . . . . 

63 

52 

115 

170 

20,000 

Hyderabad . . . . 

1,513 

.. 

1,513 

40 

61,000 

Central India, R,aj putana, 
Kathiawar, Kutch and 
miscellaneous . . 

2,038 

32 

2,070 

100 

207,000 

Total* • 

12,649 

2,931 

15,580 

; 1,615 

2,164,000 


Oil engine driven chakhis, grindmg wheat, may be worked in 
conjunction with a cotton ginnery or a rice huller and are not neces- 
sarily self-contained units. This is done mainly to derive the fullest 
possible benefit from the available power and to reduce the incidence 
of overhead charges. As already mentioned these small power mills, 
including the electrically driven ones, mostly work for custom or 
hire although their operators at places, particularly in the cities and 
larger towms, may purchase wheat on their own account for grinding 
and subsequent sale as at a. 


The above table excludes 59 oil engine choMcis in Portuguese India. 
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There are a large number of chakUs dermng their power direct 
from the numerous water falls on the canal systems, particularly 
in Northern India where irrigation works are on a large scale. 
Natural falls are also taken advantage of in hilly tracts. These 
chakkis, many of which consist of a number of sets of grinding stones, 
are mostly to be found in the Punjab, the United Provinces and the 
State of ' ICashmir, . and are variously known in the vernaeaiar as 
pm-chokkiSi glirats or jandars. In the Punjab there are over 70 
know'ii mills of this type operating more iiniii 020 grind in;; stones, 
the 'capacity of w-hicii is -estimated by the proviiieiai markeliiig stall 
at about 300,000 tons of wheat aimuaily or ruiigiily (‘ne-tentii of the 
local production. The operators of water mills of tills t\'pe in the 
United Provinces situated on the. Ganges eaiial, apart irom ^corking 
on hire, often purchase wdieat from the iieigldiuurijig villages, grind 
it into ata and send the produce to the cities by boat. 

Powder driven ehakkis are genarally located in or near retail 
markets. The retailer himself may sometimes be interested in oiierat- 
ing a chakk% in which case the chakki may adjoin the retail premises. 
The pakka arhatiyas or large wholesalers do not operate ehakkis. 

When the consumer has bought the kind of wheat lie waints 
(the usual unit is 10 to 15 seers) he wraps up ills purchase in a piece 
of cloth or places the wheat in an. old .kerosene tin and carries it 
himself to the nearest chakkL Here he eitiier c leans and dresses 
the wheat himself by' passing .it tliroiigh a sieve wiiich is usually 
kept on the premises (plate facing page 295) or the wiieat may be 
dres>sed and winnow^ed by women ^vho perfoim odd jobs abemt the 
markets for a living. When that Jnis been done tlie w'heat is carefully 
weighed by the chakki operator on a small beam scale and the wxdght 
is noted on a slip of paper w^iiieh is placed wdth the wdieat pending 
its conversion into aia. Each customer’s wlieat is then ground 
strictly in rotation and when the grinding is complete the owner 
takes the product with the original slip and has it weighed again. 
A small deduction knowni as iir ad- jaUii is made by the chakki owmer 
to allo'w for loss during grinding at a rate whicli varies from 
I seer to 1 seer per maund according to custom, locality and season 
of the year, e.g., it is higher during the monsoon. Tiie nulled product 
is, if desired, subsequently sifted in the lionie to remove the larger 
bran particles. 

Practically the only product turned out by all type.s of stone 
mills is ata. Ata is used extensively to make cliapafis wdiieli are the 
staple articles of food in all the great wdieat producing tracts. It 
is also used for making puris^ kachnuris aud other preparations 
(plate facing page 61). In preparing chapaiis the ala is first made 
into a moderately stiff dough by the addition of a little -water. The 
dough is well kneaded and a small quantity is flatti ued out into the 
shape of a thin pancake and is placed over the fire on a -woll-lieated 
Iron pan or girdle for a few minutes (plate facing page 295). 





Semolina (rawa or 
the hand chakki hut 
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mainly in Central and South Inclia and in a few parts of Northern 
India. The mode of preparation is as follows ; — • 

The wheat is first soaked in water for a period of from 6 to 
12 hours to faeilitate the removal of the outer skin (bran). It is 
then partially dried — -not in the direct rays of the sun- — and subse- 
quently , ground^. The ground .product, is gently ' rubbed . on ^ a , piece 
of thin clotti tied tightly over the open end of a basket or sieved 
through a fine muslin cloth. Tha .finest granules pass through and 
■&e larger products remain on the surface of the cloth. These are 
in turn separated into semolina (siiji) and bran by winnowing. 

These operations are exclusively performed in the household as and 
when required. 

Many enquiries were made to ascertain whether semolina was 
ever turned out by power driven chahMs and the information 
obtained showed that while it was possible to prepare semolina by 
this nieans^ in practice this was never done as the type of semolina i 

produced by the modern roller mills had a better appearance and was 
generally preferred. 

(2) EoLLER, -MILLS. 

In recent times there has been considerable development in flour 
milling by modern roller machinery, manufactured in and imported 
mainly from the United Kingdom and Germany. The disintegration 
of the gram is done by means of grooved steel or chilled iron rollers 
worked by steam or electric power. These mills are operated as 
private or public companies and unlike the small stone mills or 
chahMs winch ordinarily operate on hire, the large roller mills 
purchase their own raw material, their chief concern being the sale 
of the manufactured prodiiets. The grinding capacity of these mills 
varies from about .7 tons to 7.7 tons per hour and their total potential 
capacity annually is in the neighbourhood of 2 million tons of which 
the nulls situated in the Punjab have a capacity of over 500,000 
tons, those of Bengal (mainly Calcutta) 360,000 tons and the United 
Provinces’ mills 280,000 tons. 

In the small stone mills described earlier the grinding is done 
in one operation. With roller mills the sj^stem is one of graduated 
reductions as the wheat passes through various stages. Bach 
break ” reduces the grain a little. Separations bj^ means of sieves 
of varying degrees of fineness are made between these reductions, 
the partly ground wheat being carried on to the next break ” for 
further processing, wliile the finished products are sacked off ready 
for the market. 

The wheat is first cleaned in order to remove all impurities and 
foreign matter siicli as dust, chaff, weed-seeds, etc. This is done 
by piitting the grain through a series of graduated sieves and clean- 
ing machines. The wheat is then washed and scoured and a 
magnetic separator extracts any metal particles such as nails, bits of 
wire, etc., which would damage the rollers. 

- After cleaning, the wlieat goes through the process of condi- 
tioning to modify its water content. The object is to bring the wheat 
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into a physical state so- that the husk or bran may be easily separated 
from the endos])erm. During conditioning, the moisture eoiitent is 
considerably increased and again reduced; ^.Bome of tlie moisture 
is also lost later on during the process of grinding but a part of it 
remains in the .products. The total weight of the .various .products 
should, therefore, be slightly more than the amount of wheat actually 
ground. , .This constitutes what is known as the ' Milling gain ^ ^ and 
actual figures supplied by one mill, which are given below, will enable 
some idea to be formed as to the extent of this gain. 


Wlieat purchased during 1934-35 . . . ■ 

Wheat in hand at the end of the year . . 

Maunds. 

873,902 

3,005 

Wheat used .... . . 

Deduct for refraction (actual impurities found) . . 

870,897 

18,235 

Wheat actually milled 

Total weight of products obtained 

852,662 

884,745 

Gross gain 

32,083 


This gives a moisture gain of 3.8 per cent on clean wheat. As 
refraction amounted to 2.1 per cent of the wheat milled,^ the net 
milling gain comes to 1.6 per cent. The percentage gain,, of course, 
varies from area to area and depends upon the efficiency of the mill, 
the condition of the wheat as delivered to the bins and also climatic 
factors. 

In Europe and abroad the chief concern of the miller is to 
attain and maintain uniformity in the quality of his products, but 
it cannot be said that this principle applies to Indian mills. The 
reason for this, lies in the market conditions under whicli flour, ata 
and other products are sold. The trade in ata and flour is burdened 
by an excessive number of marks and brands covering products with 
every possible degree of variation in quality and Indian millers either 
indhddually or as a body seem to make no attempt to conform 
strictly to a few standard qualities of product. 

(a) Number and location— 1 l]iq majority of the large roller mills 
are located in the main areas of productioii. The ruiijab fincliuling 
Patiala State) has 19 mills, the United Provinces is second with 16, 
Bibar has 8, Sind has 7 mills of which 4 are in Karachi itself. In 
the main consuming eentres Bombay bas 13 mills, Bengal possesses 
11 at Calcutta, Delhi 3 and there is one each at Indore, TJjjain and 
Bangalore (see map facing page 294). 

(h) of miUmg costs of milling vary from one mill to 

another and from one district to another but no general survey has 
been attempted. The following actual figujres supplied by tbe 
courtesy of a mill in Northern India will, however, enable some idea 
to be formed of milling costs and the various items of expenditure. 
The total throughput of wheat milled by this establisliment during 
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the year 1934-35 was 870,897 mamxds and the total expenditure 
during the same period came to Es, 2,44,895-8-7 as under 

Rs. ik. P* 


Stores and eoai, twine, filling and sewing 
charges on wheat . - 

Interest on loans and deposits 
Commission, brokerage and discount 
Charges on consignments under dispute 
Contribution to pool association . . 

Provision for income-tax 
Establishment and miscellaneous expenses 
Depreciation . . 


68,496 3 5 
13,436 12 11 
28,834 10 9 
1,273 9 0 
8,949 0 0 
4,000 0 0 
62,603 0 6 
57,302 4 0 


Total expenses 


2,44,895 8 7 


On this basis the bare cost of milling one maund of wheat during 
the year in question was Re. 0-4-6 but so many factors are liable 
to affect the cost of milling that the instance quoted above cannot 
be regarded as representing the average cost of milling in India. 
For example, the greater the volume of wheat milled the lower are 
likely to be the relative costs of production, and the greater the 
distance which separates the mill from the source of supply of mill 
stores, e.g., coal, etc., the higher must be the costs. 

(e) Produd$. — The process of milling does not end merely with 
the production of one kind or quality of flour, ata, semolina and 
bran. Each product may in turn be graded according to texture! 
or degree of fineness and colour and each mill has its own grades 
of products with distinctive trade marks or brands. Some of the 
mills, particularly in the port areas, conduct daily baking tests as a 
check on the quality of their daily output. This is necessary as the 
mills at Calcutta, Bombay and certain other cities eater for a better 
class of ciistom which demands a high grade flour for ’ bread makin ^^ 
and for cakes, and to a very small extent for biscuits of the European 
type. The proportion of the various products manufactured varies 
according to the demand in a particular market. 

The main consideration of the smaller upcountry mills is not the 
extraction of white flour (maid a) which constitutes the endosperm 
of the grain but the preparation of ai;a which includes part of the 
outer bran and is Giistomarily used in making cJiaiyaUs. Gn the 
other hand in large centres such as Calcutta and Bombay where 
there are numerous Europeans and Indians who have acquired a 
taste for leavened bread (dahal roti) the market for superfines ”, 
household flours ” and ^‘patents ’’ is the chief consideration of the 
roller miUs and the manufacture of at a is relatively less important. 

A milling centre, such as Delhi, falls between these two categories 
owing to its unique situation. As the capital of India it houses a 
large number cf Government servants who. with their dependents 
constitute an important section of the population of the province. 
There is also a fairly large resident European community and the 
number of transients of all nationalities during the course of the 
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winter montlis is probably larger in comparison witli its normal 
resident population than is the case in any other city in India ■with 
the possible exception of Bombay' and Calcutta. The local milis, 
therefore, endeavour to cater for both types of market. 

It will be seen from Appendix XY that the pr^oportloii oL' flour 
(mmda) manufactured by the large roller mdis is aprjro-.xmatety 
4-1 per cent but the proportion varies from, proviiic/i to province. 
In the Punjab, for example, maida represents only 27 -per cent ol: the 
total quantity of products mamifactiired ; in tiie United Itro'N' I nees 
the proportion is 21 per cent ; in Bihar 27 pcT cent ; in Ihjiiioay 65 
]mr cent ; in Bengal 55 per cent ; and in Sind, 50 per cent. At 
Delhi and Indore roughly 50 per cent of ])roduers milh'd loeriliy 
consist of flour hut at Patiala the proportion is only about 05 per 
cent. 

In regard to ata the all-India output is about 34- per cent of 
the total products milled. The output ranges from 62 per cent in 
the United Provinces to 15 per cent in Bombay.^ Id.) uglily 40 per 
cent of the products manufactured in the Punjab reiiresent aia, 
59 per cent in Bihar, 25 per cent in Bengal and 23 per cent in Sind 
and 30 per cent in Delhi. 

The production of semolina (m^i) forms about 8 per cem of ths 
whole. By far the largest quantity (45,000 tom) is inanirractnred 
in tlie Punjab and the proportions range from IS pcT cent m the 
Punjab to 2 per cent in the United Provinces, Bihar and at 
Indore. 

Bran represents 17 per cent of the total quantity of prodiictH 
and the pro]iortions range from 22 per cent in Sind to 12 'per cent 
in Bihar. The position is summarised in the following table 
Proportionals of wheal products mMled in Indm hy ike large Toiler 

mills^ 



Maida. 

% 

Saji. 

0/ 

/o 

Ata. 

0/ 

/.(> 

Bran, 

O/ 

/'O 


Punjab . . . , . . . . 

27 

18 

40 

1.5 

United Provinces . . , . 

21 

2 

62 

15 

Biliar and Orissa .... 

27 

2 

■ 50 ■ 

' ■ ,.,12 "■ 

Bombay . . , . . . 

65 . , 


. 15 

20 

Bengal 

55 

5 

'."25, 

; '•15.' 

Sind ...... . . 

.50 

5 

23 ^ ' ■ 

. 22' ■ 

■ ' . ',V.y\ ■ ■;b v.,': 

50 

^ 5 

d .30.; ! 

''■'■15. 

Patiala , . . / ' ... ' ^ f , .' ' 

35 

' 15 „ . 

■ ■ 36' 

:U 

Indore . . . . . . 

50 

2 

3.3: ■ 

U 


{* Baaed on Appendix XV}, 
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DIFPEPEISrT TYPES OP PACKING POE MACAEONI AND VEEMI- 
CELLI. (All are imported with the exception of the Indian manu- 
factured article— put up in the brown paper packet seen in the top 
right hand corner of the plate.) 


A EETAILEE OP WHEAT PEODTJOTS. 
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Loaves baked under ordinary commercial conditions from : — 

A— Bijapur red wheat ata ; wheat ata ; C--7{hapU 

{Emmer) wheat ata ; D—Fissi wheat ata ; and E— High grade 
Punjab maida (flour). 


A TYPE OF PACKING USED BY A MILL FOR THE EXPOPwT OF 
FLOUR TO BURMA. 
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Every effort is made by the mills to regulate the output and sales 
of produeKs so as to keep the minimum stocks. The products are 
stored in bags in pakim godo-wns with brick floors. In order to avoid 
the effect of moisture some mills in the United Provinces and Bengal 
place the bags on wooden sleepers and bamboo mats. Wheat 
products are stored for very short periods during summer. During 
the winter months stoi'age up to 5 or 6 weeks is reckoned to be safe. 
Deterioration sets in early in the rainy season and the damage to 
stocks in 2 or 3 months has been estimated at a minimum of 2 per 
cent. Freshly milled products also- lose anything up to 1 per cent 
in weight during the first w^eek of storage on account of dryage. 

Wheat products are handled in bags of the type commonly used 
in the wheat trade. New B-twill gunnies are ordinarily used for the 
medium grades of flour. Second-hand B-twills in good condition are 
used for ata, but on occasions new bags may be specified by buyers. 
A-twilis which are heavier, stronger and consequently more expensive, 
of a type similar to B-twill, are adopted for the highest grades of 
flour and for semolina. The latter is sometimes packed in double 
bags. Bran is usually filled in old second-hand bags. Small cotton 
sacks are also being used for flour only and are a recent innovation. 
At Karachi, for example, it is customary to pack flour for the Rangoon 
market, in small cotton bags known as pockets ’’ containing 50 lbs. 
each and these bags are in turn enclosed in an ordinary gunny sack 
which holds four such pockets (see plate on opposite page). 

Each bag of wheat products is clearly marked by stencil when 
it leaves the mill. Frequently the name of the mill may appear on 
one side of the sack and on the other the weight and brand or trade 
mark. The mouth of each bag is generally stitched by hand ; a few 
mills have a machine for this operation. For the southern Indian 
trade the ends of the twine used for sewing up the mouth of the bag 
are enclosed in a lead seal which bears the imprint of the mill ’'a 
name. In Northern India this precaution is not practised. In 
Southern India the price of the product is generally quoted in terms 
of rupees per bag of 196 lbs. including the price of the container. 
In Northern India quotations are always stated in rupees per maund 
net, and it is the custom lOf the trade in those parts to charge the 
buyer separately for the bags, in w^hich the normal filling per bag 
is 2| mauiids for flour, 2 maunds for ata and 1 maund for bran. 
For instance all the northern mills charge the following rates 
Es. 1-1-0 per bag for A-twfills, Re. 0-15-0 per bag for B-twills, 
Re. 0-11-0 for each second-hand B-twdll, and Re. 0-6-0 for half bass 
known as kaftas or cut bags and Re. 0-4-0 for sound and serviceable 
'..bags. : . . 

These scheduled rates are far in excess of the current price of 
gunnies and the difference betw’'een the original cost of the container 
to the mill and the price recovered from the buyer of the product 
constitutes the clrief, and in some eases almost the only source of 
profit to thei mill. Indeed the net price of ata may frequently be 
below the price of wheat, this being possible, partly because the profit 
on the transaction lies in the extra charge made for the bag. 
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(3) Belation between the prices op wheat and its products. 

Typical price spreads between wheat and its various products 
based on the average annual prices of these commodities in Calcutta 
and Karachi are shown in the table below (see Appendix LI) . 
The monthly variations are illustrated on the diagrams on page 304 
from which it will be seen that on the whole the prices of products 
seem to be fairly closely associated with the cost of the raw material 
and, while the spreads may vary from month to month, long term 
differences are not very pronounced except in one or two instances. 
In Karachi, for example, the average spread over 1933-1935 between 
one of the best grades of flour milled locally and wheat is Es. 1-2-1. 
The minimum was Be. 0-10-1 in Januai-y 1934, but the maximum 
was as high as Es. 1-14-10 in October 1935, owing tO' the Italo- 
Abyssinian war and the anticipated demand for flour which many 
flour merchants in Karachi expected to materialise from Abyssinia. 
In Calcutta the best grade of flour ranged from Es. 4-14-0 per maund 
in No\’ember 1934 to K,s. 6-2-0 in February 1933. Compared with 
the price of wheat locally the spreads fluctuated between Es. 1-10-9 
in January 1935 and Es. 24-6 in October 1933. 

Average prices of wheat and products. 



Calcutta, 

Karachi. 

Wheat and 
Products. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1933 

{July- 

December). 

1934. 

1935. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Wheat 

3 10 8 

3 19 

3 6 2 

2 15 6 

2 10 11 

2 14 10- 

Ata No. 3 

3 14 8 

3 7 0 

3 10 9 

3 5 3 

,'■,3 0,, h 

3 6 0 

„ No. 2 .. 

4 11 0 

' 4^ 2 ;7 

4 5 9 

3 6 10 

3' :'l'll-' 


„ No.l .. 

5 1 9 

4 9 0 

4 13 2 

3 13 4 

3 9 11 

3 11 4 

Flour No. 3 . . 

5 1 2 

4 7 4 

4 9 6 




„ No. 2 .. 

5 7 2 

4 13 4 

5 0 11 

3 11 

3 8 3* 

3 13 . 4*- 

,, No. 1 . . 

5 11 3 

V 1 4 

5 4 10 

4 0 7t 

S' ' 9' 6t' 

4 1 9t^ 

Suji 

5 7 6 

4 13 4 

6 1 4 

4 2 7 

3 9 7 

•4 O-'I' 

Bran 

2 2 5 

1 12 4 

1 14 0 


- 


The prices of the various wheat products like wheat in 
markets also fluctuate fairly closely. This will be seen 

different 
from the 


diagram on page 305 which illustrates the movement of m,aidft 
and ata prices in Calcutta, Bombay and Cawnpore (see Appendices 
LI and LII). 


♦ Houseliold. 


fSuperfine. 
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(4) QuAIilTIES AND BRANDS. 

One of tlie features of the Indian trade in wheat products is', 
as already mentioned^ the great number of brands or trade marks used 
by manufacturers and wholesale traders. It should be noted that the 
retail trade does not recognise or use trade marks and the retailer 
of flour or ata displays his wares without reference to price or 
description. As an indication of the number of brands put on the 
market by mills, one mill in Bihar has 10 different brands for its 
various products. These consist of 7 covering aid, 2 for flour and 1 
for semolina. Another mill in the same province has 5 brands. 
These are distinguished not only by stencil marks but also by the 
eolour of the twine with which the mouths of the bags are stitched. 
Allowing a conservative figure of 5 brands per mill it will be seen 
that there must be at least 400 different products put on the market. 
Examples of different brand names are Anchor Elephant 
Cycle 'V' Man Deer Sword Scissors '' Gandhi ’V 
" Crescent’^, " Peacock^’ and various others in which the names 
of Hindu mythology are freely drawn upon. It is also common 
practice to number various qualities of Mas as No. 1, No. li, No. 1^, 
No. 2, No. 3, etc. But a sample of No. 1 produced, say, by 
a mill in the Punjab may be quite different to another sample also 
sold as No. 1 but milled in the United Provinces, or different 
from a No. 1 ata produced by another mill in the Punjab, and the 
No. 1 of a mill which is usually made from a particular type of 
wheat may be made of entirely different wheat if this should happen 
to be cheaper. From the diagram on page 306, which shows the 
price variations at three important centres of flour ata bearing 
similar grade marks, it wall be seen that while the general trend 
of values is fairly common to all the products, the individual fluctua- 
tions are often very dissimilar. Apart from purely market con- 
siderations it would seem that some of the variations are possibly 
due to inconsistencies in quality. The names of these brands are 
merely so many additional counters in the competitive game. Since 
there is no fixed standard of quality a seller bent on securing a 
certain order may offer a higher sounding grade, say. No. 1-| at a 
cheaper rate than his competitor's No. 2^, and actually deliver a'low^er 
quality of ata made from a cheaper type of grain than the No. 2 
in question. This can hardly he regarded as fair competition and 
it a matter for consideration by the roller mills whether it could 
not be eliminated by coming to a general agreement regarding suitable 
standards of quality for different grades. 

The general objection of course is that the large and increase 
iiig number of power dvxveii cJiakJcis seriously affects the 
roller mills and they are therefore compelled to adopt every possible 
device to bring their product down to a competitive level of price. 
This involves a constant lowering of the quality of grain used, e,g., 
cheap JcJiMU wheat or wheat with a high proportion of barley. It 
can be readily understood therefore’ why sellers in the main producing 
districts are convinced that roller miUs are not interested in raising 
the standard of quality or in buying good wheat. 

So far as ata is concerned it seems impossible for roller mills 
to avoid competition from the cJiahhis but in regard to the various- 
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types of wliite flour (maida,) and to some extent also suji sjxd rawa, 
the chakki is not at present in a position to eompete. Individual 
mills may be able to establish a growing trade and maintain it in 
the face of competition by putting on the market for domestic use 
wood reliable quality products in small branded containers _ (see 
Fater ) For larger users and for the export trade and distant 
markets, in south India fer example, the present methods of business 
will continue and it seems highly desirable in order to maintain the 
reputation of the pi'oduee and to eliminate unlaii competitive 
praotiees that all the roller mills should, adopt standard grades of 
quality and methods of marking the dilierent types ol floui and 
that a" responsible body should be entrusted uith the formulation and 
maintenance of the standards. 

B. — ^Bistribution. 

(1) Wholesale. 

The mills generally sell their products through agents on a 
commission basis but some mills in the Punjab have recently estab- 
lished their own selling organisations for local sales. As a rule millers 
do not distribute direct in wholesale quantities to bakers and confec- 
tioners. This is done by the selling agent who usually has a defined 
■jurisdiction, normally confined to one town, but in certain large urban 
areas a mill may have more than one agent. From those towns in 
which the mill is unrepresented it is eiLstomary to receive orders from 
the buyei' dneet. and canvassers are often sent to such markc'ts. 
Mills’ commission ageuts generall}'' have cvritten agi'eemen'ts with 
their principals and the rates of commission [la.d on sales vary’ from 
mill to mill. Some mills pay a flat rate of commission on the sale 
of all types of wheat products, which in some eases is Ke. 1 to Rs. 2 
per cent or in others from Ee. 0-6-0 to Re. 0-12-0. Others again pa,y 
separate rates for different px-oduets. For in.stanee two north India 
mills in the same toxvn have the following rates - 



Mill A. 

Mill B. 


Products. 

Per cent. 

Pe.r 

cent 



Rs. A. F. 

Rs. 

A, 

p. 

Flour .. •. 

... .. 3 2 0 

3 

2 

0 

Ata .. •• 

. . . . 2 0 C.) 

1 

9 

0 

Bran . . 

'1 9 0 

1 

0 

0 


These rates are high owing to the fact that these two mills do 
not give any discount to their buymi’S or agents whe:reas eertiiin, other 
mills give a discount of Rs. 1-9-0 to all buyers of xnininumi lots of 
300 bags each of flour and semolina. No discount is allowed on 
ata and bran. 

(2) Note ox bakeries akp baxcing. 

(a) Chapatis. — A chapati is also known a.s pliulka when it is 
made in a small size, and the generic teimi roti may' also bo a]xplic;l 
to denote all types of chapatis. CJiapatis are, for choice, eaten 
■when freshly baked and are mostly made in households just prior 
to consumption. They are on sale also in bazaar food-shops. The 
type of customer who patronizes the average food-shop may be (i) the 
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nrban dweller wlio lives alone without his family members, and 
consequently undertakes no cooking arrangements, and (ii) casual 
visitors and persons from the rural areas. Owing partly to better 
facilities for communication and an increase in the cultivation of 
cash crops there is a growing tendency on the part of the 
rural population to pay more frequent visits to the towns and cities. 
In consequence, therefore, the bazaar food-shop trade in ckapatis 
and other cereal preparations, which is at present relatively small, 
shows signs of expansion. 

The practice of serving customers in food-shops varies. In 
Hindu shops it is customary to provide the patron with free curries 
and dal usuali}^ of a somewhat indifferent quality. On the other 
hand, in the Muslim shops curries and condiments are charged extra 
with the exception of a few food-shops in which a small quantity 
of dal is given free. In the bazaar there are usually two general 
types of cJiapaiis^ one being large and thin and 9 to 12 inches in 
diameter, the other being smaller and thicker, although not neces- 
sarily so, and measuring 5 to 7 inches. The size of a chapati is 
entirely a matter of taste. A chapati may measure more than 12'' 
in diameter and, on the other hand, it may be as little a 3 4". A 
large thin chapati frequently eontains a small proportion of maida 
which is mixed with ata to the extent of 10 to 20 per cent. These are 
apparently purchased mainly by the Muslims and rural visitors 
to the city who may sometimes bring their own pickles and condiments 
with them. 

The price for both the types of is the same, viz., 2 pies, 

each. This price seems to be general throughout the whole retail 
trade and has apparently not varied for a considerable period. 

For a series of purchases in the course of a day from 4 food 
shops in Delhi, 4 chapatis were obtained from each shop at the 
price of Ee. 0-1-0. The weights varied from 17 to 24 tolas in the 
ease of the smaller chapatis and from 30 to 35 tolas for 
the larger ones. Alliowing for the water absorption in the course 
of baking {see Chapter II) the total number of small chapatis 
obtained from one seer of ata would be 22 and, at the price of 3 pies 
each, this would represent a total return to the baker of Be. 0-5-6 
per seer of a^a- used, including also the return on dal, etc. In the 
case of the IdLTger chapatis about 13 would be obtainable from a seer 
of and the total return per seer to the baker would be Re. 0-3-3 
per seer of ata. 

This may be compared with the gross return to the baker in 
respect of bread (dahal roti) as referred to below. The number of 
loaves weighing 9 to 10 ozs., each obtained from one seer is 5 and 
retailing at the rate of Re. 0-1-0 per loaf the ^oss return per seer 
of flour used is Re. 0-5-0. The cost of maida in this case will 
probably be about 5 pies per seer more than the price of ata used 
for making chapatis. Whether the comparison is based on the small 
accompanied by curry or dal or on the large chapati 
it would appear that from the consumers’ point of view better value 
is obtained by consuming than buying “ roti^\ 

(h'} Bread {dahal Machine made bread appears only 

to be manufactured by one or two concerns in Calcutta and Bombay. 

L224IOAB ' x2 
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Except in a few of the larger cities where there is a limited ni^ber 
of bakeries operating under relatively modern hygienic conditions 
the great bulk of the bread of the type commonly baked in western 
countries, the local counterpart of which is known to Indians as 
dabal roW is kneaded by hand and is made under primitive con- 
ditions, often in insanitary surroundings. 

Bread is not sold over the counter ’’ in India to the same 
extent as it is in so many other countries. A very small trade of this 
type is cariied on by a few caterers and confectioners in Calcutta, 
Bombay, Delhi and some other large cities and is confined mainly to 
■special kinds of rolls, buns, loaves and brown bread. 

The number of bakeries in India is not known. Those which 
confine their activities to the preparation of bread alone are 
relatively limited and the greater proportion^ of the bread consumed 
by the large middle class community and in the innumerable tea 
or coffee shops of the country is made in establishments which cater 
not only for the demand for bread but prepare buns, 
country biscuits and other kinds of baked cereal foods. It is 
only possible, therefore, to indicate approximately how many bakeries 
operate in certain localities. In Delhi, for example, there were 105 
bakeries in 1985, and in Lahore 218. As the population of these 
two cities in 1981 was 447,000 and 429,747 respectively, there appears 
to be no relation whatever between the ratio of bakeries to popula- 
tion. This is also confirmed in the Bengal report which records 
the number of bakeries engaged solely or mainly in bread making 
in Galcutta— a city with a population of 1,193,651— as 123 
Six other large towns are collectively reported to contain 105 
bakeries (including 64 at Chittagong and 20 at NarayanganJ ) . In 
addition to these there is apparently a large number of very small 
bakeries and makers of indigenous types of biseiiits, etc., and it is 
estimated that the number of these in Bengal is about 470. In the 
United Provinces a record was obtained of 134 bakeries in 20 large 
towns. This figure also takes no account of the number of very 
small establishments of the tea-shop C 2 W bakery type. 

Various municipal Acts, of which the Punjab Municipal Act, 
1911, may be regarded as typical, lay down that any place in which 
bread, biscuits or other such foocl of this kind is prepared or baked 
for sale has to be licensed and there are also bye-la'ws for the inspec- 
tion and proper regulation of bakeries {see Appendix LIII). 
While it is evident from the number of prosecutions lodged by the 
authorities that conditions are by no means satisfactory (there w^ere, 
for instance, 39 proseentions in Delhi during 1934-35) it wuis observed 
during this enquiry that conditions under wliich bread was being 
made were often deplorable. There appears to be no regulations 
fixing the hours during which bread may be baked. Such laws exist 
in many other countries of the West and in Australia. 

The type of flour used depends entirely upon the type of custom 
for which the bakeries eaten In the tea, coffee shop or restaurant 
trade quality is not of primary importance and a cheap low grade 
of flour is often used. Such flour is in fact often a mixture of aia 
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and white flour (maida). The large hotels and almost without 
exception the better class of bakeries and confectioneries and 
restaurants which cater for the majority of European residents 
and an increasing number of Indians use high grade white flour 
or the best it is possible to procure. 

With the exception of the very few bakeries in the large 
cities whose baking is up-to-date the methods adopted by the ordinary 
type of bakery do not vary appreciably from one part of the country 
to another except in regard to the kind of yeast used. In Northern 
India a form of leavening commonly applied is the ye^t prepared 
from eurds. A few bakeries, however, utilise hops imported in 
hermetically sealed tins from the United Kingdom or Germany. 
These are usually obtainable from local provision dealers and 
oilman stores. Hops are used by the better class bakeries in Bombay, 
Plyderabad (Deccan), in the Central Provinces and in Bengal. The 
smaller establishments particularly in Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad 
(Deccan), and parts of Bengal, use toddy (the fermented juice of 
the palm tree). Pure clry yeast is also ^ available and is used by 
one or two of the most up-to-date confectioners. In Travancore for 
example, although this kind of yeast can be bought, its demand is 
negligible because toddy is a cheaper country substitute. 

The method of preparing commercial yeast from hops or eurds 
was apparently regarded as a trade secret and considerable difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining information on this matter from 
bakers. The methods of preparation appear to differ very widely and 
the following recipe is only one of many ~ 

'' About i chkatank of hops (obtainable at the local provision 
stores at 12 annas a packet) is boiled in 8 seers of water. 
As the boiling goes on . three well-washed potatoes are 
added and boiling eontinued for another five minutes. 
The utensil is then removed from the fire and allowed to 
cool. When cool, the liquid is strained. Condiments such 
as cloves and cardamom and sugar are added. The yeast 
thus prepared is used after two days.’' 

The method adopted by bakeries in Madras may also be 
quoted 

Half an ounce of hops and three ounces of potatoes are 
boiled for about two hours in about a gallon of water. 
The liquid is then allowed to cool down, when it is filtered. 
The potato is then peeled, mashed and added to the 
decoction. To this mixture about half a gallon of 
“ starter ” and about 1-| gallons of water are added and 
kept over-night for 12 to 15 hours for fermenting. In 
cold season the mixture takes a longer time for complete 
fermentation than in hot weather. Some of this 
fermented liquid is kept back to he used as starter for the 
next day. For every gallon of fermented liquor 2 to 4 
pounds of wheat flour are added and allowed to ferment 

There seems to he little doubt that the exceedingly poor quality 
of the average Indian loaf and its tendency to develop a sour flavour 
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wMeh is particularly in evidence when the bread has lost its freshness 
is due largely to the yeast with which it is leavened. 

Effect of quality of flour on the bread— Apart from the yeast, 
the quality of bread also varies according to the grade of flour used. 
IMoreover the bread is often prepai*ed under uncontrolled conditions 
of oven temperature, length of time given to kneading, etc., so much 
so that each day’s baking is not always consistent in quality. In 
order to test the eharaeteristies of high and low quality flours, a 
number of baking tests were carried out in Delhi under ordinary 
commercial conditions at two different bakeries and the results 
indicate without any doubt that flour prepared from high grade 
sharbaU wheat grown in the Punjab is superior to the 
product milled from mixed wheats of uneven texture such 
as those used in Delhi, the United Provinces and Bihar. The 
superiority of the high grade flour was particularly shown by the 
greater yield of loaves. The variation between the outturns of bread 
from the highest and the lowest grades of flour tested was about 
14 per cent. The difference went deeper, however, for the bread 
made from the Punjab flour was whiter in colour and rose better 
than the loaves made from the flours milled from mixed wheats. 
The latter rvere also decidedly inferior in textiu-e and crumb. Balang 
tests were also made on the ata ground from hard durum wheats 
grown in the Central Provinces and in Bombay Presidency. A 
sample of ata obtained from Emmer (Idiapli] wheat, also grown 
in Bombaj^ was tested. The results of these' baldngs are shown 
in the plate facing page 301. For comparison the loaves made from 
the durum atas are seen placed alongside an ordinary conuiiercial 
loaf made from a high grade white Punjab flour. The same methods 
of baking were used in all eases and the difference in the “ rise ” 
will be at once apparent. It seems evident, therefore, fliat durum 
wheats are not so suitable for bread-making as the common wiieats 
(T. vulgare). 

(c) Cost of hoMug. — It is impossible to particularise in regard 
to costs as these vary with each concern. Fjnqniries were made at a 
bakery of moderate size in Northern India and the figures snpjilied 
by the courtesy of the proprietor may be taken as fairly representing 
typical daily co.sts and profits. These are tabulated below : — 


Daily Expendiiiire— 

Rs. 

a. 

r>. 

Cost- of inaiinds Id seers and ]2 cliaianl’S flour 




Sugar, salt, yeast, bran, eggs, etc. 

1 

8 

0 

Wood fuel 

1 

12 

0 

.Bent, -water and electricity 

. . 1 

4 

0 

Salary and food for 10 assistants , . 

7 

0 

0 

Dadvri^' or tips in kind to customers’ jiorvants at 




one anna pi^r rupee . . 

2 

0 

0 


i:i 14 0 
30 4 0 



Tolai 
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matedlncomefromsaUofbread--- 

Rs, 

a. 

P* 

Bs. a. p 


Ordinary loaves @ 18 per rupee .. .. 

10 

7 

0 



Special loaves @ 16 per rupee .. . , 

12 

0 

0 



Special double loaves @ 8 per rupee . . 

5 

0 

0 



Frsiieli loaves @ 12 per rupee . . . , 

6 

13 

0 



Brown loaves 12 per rupee 

3 

3 

0 



.Miscellaneous.,, .. .v . ..^ 

0 

11 

0 



Total estimated income . . 




. . 38 2 

0 

Deduct Expenditure 




..30 4 

0 

Gross daily prolit (approximately) 



. . 7 14 

0 


This ^vorks out to roughly Rs. 6 per sack of 2-| maunds but 
making due allowance for bad debts, depreciation of utensils, losses 
on account of inferior bakings and loaves left over unsold, this profit 
may be regarded as nearer Rs, 5 per sack. The costs of baking 
in another bakery were found to be very similar, the gross estimated 
profit per sack of flour also being Rs. 6. 

Disirihution . — A large quantity of bread finds its way to con- 
sumers — particularly those residing in the suburbs of towns and 
•cities — ^through the paid employees of the various bakers and to ^ a 
lesser extent through hawkers. As a rule the bicycle with a tin 
box a]^ed to the rear carrier is the chief means of conveying the 
daily supplies of bread to customers. Alotor and horse vans are a 
rarity except in , the larger cities. The former class of persons are 
employed on monthly salaries ranging from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 with, 
in addition, free board and lodging. Their time is not wholly taken 
up in the distribution of bread, for they also help in the kneading 
of the dough and perform various tasks in the bake-house. They 
may also be entrusted with the collection of bills or accounts on 
behalf of their employers. 

(d) Price of 5 read.— There are considerable variations in the 
price of bread in' different places and in the product of the different 
bakeries in the same town. The main factors affecting the price of 
bread, apart from the cost of fiour, are the costs of manufacture and 
distribution, but there are other minor elements which also to some 
extent determine prices, such as the success or failure of the day’s 
baking and the number of stale loaves left over from the previous 
day. . 

In large concerns a superior grade of bread is produced, but the 
overhead charges may be high. On the other hand, there are many 
small establishments where the baker himself may do Ms own distri- 
bution. It was found, for example, in Lahore, that there were three 
different rates for different qualities of bread. One quality was 
sold at 8 lb. to the rupee, another 9 lb. and a third at 12 lb. to 
the rupee. These differences were due apparently not only to the 
quality of the bread itself, but to the system of distribution. 

The usual retail price of a fair-quality loaf, weighing about 
I lb. is from Re. 0-0-9 to Re. 0-1-0, but bread baked from low grade 
flour or loaves that have not risen well or which may be a trifle stale 
may retail for as many as 24 to 27 per rupee. There is exceptionally 
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keen competition in this trade, so much so that to secure and main- 
tain custom the weights of the loaves are cut down in order that the 
larger number which it is then possible to offer for a given price 
might make a greater appeal to the buyer. In these circumstances, 
therefore, there is little or no regularity in the weights of the loaves 
sold by the average baker and it seems desirable that the consumer 
should be protected by prescribing a minimum weight of the loaf 
by means of municipal regulation. A measure of this kind would 
also be in the interests of the bakers themselves since it would go 
a good way towards eliminating unfair competition, 

(3) Note on the trade op branded wheat products in smahl 

CONTAINERS. 

The extent of this trade is difficult to gauge with accuracy but 
it does not seem to be very large except possibly in the cities and 
one or two large towns. The bulk of the output of flour and ata 
from the roller mills is disposed of through wholesale channels 
directly to the retailer and thence to consumers. The various trade 
marks or brands are current up to the point at which the product 
comes into the hands of the wholesale distributor, but once tlie goods 
have passed from the wholesaler to the retailer all means of identity 
by brands or trade names have disappeared and the goods are sold 
in loose bulk merely on appearance. 

There is, however, a small trade in branded flour which is put 
up by a few firms of packers, who purchase their flour directly from 
a flour mill and pack it in conveniently sized tins or packets bear- 
ing the packer’s name or brand. Two or three examples of this 
type of trade are to be seen at Bombay and a popular brand of 
flour is put on the market by a well-knowm firm of wholesale provi- 
sion dealers in 7 lb. tins and sold in most parts of Central and 
Northern India, The price of the 7 lb. tin is just about double 
the price of loose flour of an equivalent weight. The product is 
obtained from a flour mill in Bombay and packed in that city. 

Another type of product sold in branded containers is at a. 
There is quite a large sale of at a put up in paper bags in Calcutta. 
For example 14 different brands of coarsely ground uia, ail known 
by different names, were on the market in the early part of 1936. 
These brands are never constant and changes are always taking 
place. Some drop out and others with new names are being constantly 
created. The weights in which these packets are put up are 
2| seers, 5 seers, and 10 seers in brown paper bags. A 10 seer lot 
may also be had in a cloth bag for 2 annas extra. It is significant 
that in Calcutta there appear no packing concerns using their own 
brand names in the marketing chain between maniifaeturer and 
consumer. 


Owing to the fact that trade marks in respect of wheat products 
are not registered in India many cases occur of brands being counter- 
feited and from time to time prosecutions have to be instituted by 
the manufacturers and owners of the brands. Instances were 
brought to notice during this survey of one of the Karachi mills^ 
trade marks being counterfeited in Burma and the re«use of this 





concern pockets (a small 50 lb. cotton bag) with, a totally difEerent 
quality of contents. 

Self raising flour is imported in tins from the United Kingdom 
and forms a very small item in the consnmption of cereal products. 
This type of flour is only used by the better class bakers and con- 
fectioners in cities and large towns and in European households for 
the preparation at home of cakes, etc. 


(4) Macaroni and Sewayan, 


As far as can be ascertained macaroni is only manufactured in 
one small factory in the Meerut district of the United Provinces. 
The factory belongs to the Catholic Orphanage and the plant was 
imported from Italy and erected in 1884. Nine different types of 
products are manufactured of which those most familialr to the 
consumers in India are probably macaroni, spaghetti and vermicelli. 
The total annual output of products ranges between 7 and 8 thousand 
pounds. The output represents only about 10 per cent of the full 
working capacity. The operators do not advertise their products 
and the fact that macaroni is manufactured in India is known only 
to a few persons. The products of this establishment are made from 
fine semolina (suji) which is obtained from a nearby mill in the 
eastern Punjab. The raw material has a golden brown colour and 
appears to have been selected from hard types of wheats produced in 
the Punjab. 

The operation of manufacture consists of three stages. The 
semolina is first placed in a drum with water and thoroughly kneaded. 
The product is then passed to a second cylinder for compression and 
it is ultimately carried to a third machine which gives shape to the 
various products. The motive power for the first two processes is 
supplied by an oil-engine. The last stage of forcing out the dough 
into the various shapes of the products is worked by hand. * 

The chief demand, such as it is, is centred in towns in which 
there is a large European population and supplies are regularly sent 
to Simla, Naini Tal, Delhi, Calcutta and Bombay. 

The products are packed in cardboard boxes, one pound of 
nmearoni being sold at 6 annas. Orders exceeding one maund at a 
time are charged 5 annas a pound. Loose macaroni is also supplied 
in wooden boxes at 5 annas a pound for orders not exceeding one 
maund and at 4 annas on larger quantities. The imported article 
made in Italy and Australia retails at 7 annas per pound packet. 

Sewayan is the local counterpart of vermicelli. Its demand 
is relatively limited compared with the total amount of other wheat 
products which go into consumption. Its manufacture is carried 
on to a fairly large extent in Northern India in the towns of Lahore, 
Delhi and Lucknow and in other urban areas where the population 
is largely or predominantly Muslim. 

Sewayan does not, it seems, form a regular part of the diet. 
Its demand is limited and more than one-half of the total demand 
is associated with the Muslim month of fasting {JRammn) wad with 
the festival (Id-ul-Pitr) which closely follows it, when this product 
is widely consumed. 
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Sewayan is prepared in two common forms~tlie tliread-iil^e 
product similar to vermicelli and the slightly thicker form rather 
like spaghetti (Plate facing page 61). The preparation of sewayan 
very largely undertaken in the household partieiilaiiy in the rural 
areas. The method of preparation is priinitive and eomparatively 
simple. The flour is mixed with a little w^ater and kneaded 
vigorously into a stiff dough. A small c|iiantity of iiie dongli is 
then taken and placed on the back of an. inverted earthen pot and 
the dough is rolled to and fro between the paliii of the hands and 
the surface of the pot. This gradually shai:)es the material, into a 
fairly thin threacl like form. 

In the cities a brisk business of a seasoxial nature niaiuly in the 
autiumi and during Eamzan is carried on by a class ot |)ersons tiuown 
as hharbh'imjas. These are manufacturers of sewayan who buy their 
raw material, usually flour, from wholesale flour iiierebants a,nd 
manufacture this product by means of hand presses of which there 
are two main types. The first is a screw press operating in a 
cylindrical container the bottom of which is perfoi*ated with holes 
of the required size. The dough is inserted and pressure applied 
by turning the handle of the press. The second method is a cylinder 
in which the screw press is replaced by a wooden pestle^ which very 
closely fits the sides of the cylinder. 

Appreciable quantities of these somewhat crudely manufactured 
products are sent by rail from one large centre to another. As a 
rule the packing adapted is in bulk in second hand wooden packing 
cases which have been previously lined with paper. The trade in 
packets or cartons is relatively small and appears to originate eliiefly 
from Bombay* and South India. AV^hen goods are orderid Ihe 
railway receipts are usually sent per V. P. P. Seumyan is consumed 
after boiling with milk and sugar. Frequently it may l^e roasted 
to a golden brown colour before cooking. 

■(fl) Wnmr rViAKEs. ■ 

A comparative innovation is the preparation of ro]le<l wlieat 
flakes. As far a,s can be ascertained this is only rmirHifactured in 
Poona (Bombay Presidency) and is ])ut up 'for sale in P) oz. 
coloured cardboard packets lined wuth transparent paper. Tl is sold 
at the same price as a corresponding importcHl article! 

(6)'-RETAlIr DISTEIBU'TION. 

(a) General.— Eetail distribution of wheat products is effected 
by provision shops scattered all over the town. Theses retailers 
obtain their stocks either by buying the products from the wholesale 
distributor^ or commission agent, by purchasing wheat and having 
it ground into afu at a nearby ahakhi or in a few cases by installing 
a small power driven c/mtei in their own shops. The average 
retailer of wheat products also handles wheat and other food grains 
so that it is generally possible to buy the raw material and the 
product in the same shop. Occasionally also the retailer may sell 
other household store.s. 
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The retailer of wheat products displays his stock in trade in 
little heaps in the front of his shop which is nsnally open facing the 
pavement. Goods are therefore in full view and may be examined 
closely by prospective customers (see plate facing page 300) . Follow- 
ing the customary practice there are no labels stating the quality, 
description or price. Bargains are struck after the goods have been 
priced by enquiry fi*om the shopkeeper, and purchases are made some- 
times after a considerable amount of bargaining. 

The retailer does not necessarily sell the various qualities of 
products which he has obtained from the wholesale distributor 
exactly according to the, qualities he has bought and a considerable 
amount of the flour or at a sold has been blended on the retailer ^s 
premises. Flour being of whiter texture, is usually added to ata 
in order to brighten its colour. This is apparently done in order 
to meet the restaurant and tea-shop trade which requires a chapati 
of good colotir and one which at the same time can be prepared as 
thin as possible. Pure ata cannot make as thin a chapati as ata 
mixed with a certain amount of starchy white flour. Apart from 
the question of meeting the legitimate demand, there seems to be 
little doubt that blending is practised mainly as a form of adultera- 
tion in order to cheapen costs and obtain a larger margin of profit 
on the resultant mixture. 

Bran does not appear to be retailed in any appreciable quantity. 
As a rule cattle breeders and dairj^ farmers purchase in fairly large 
bulk from milPs agents direct. 

{h) Consumers^ iUrh an) Co-operative Stores , — There are it 
appears about 300 consumers’ co-operative societies operating 
throughout India whose total annual sales amount to over Es. 50 
lakhs. Many are moribund, for example, in Bengal out of 43 societies 
on record only three or four have been working. Probably the most 
suceessftil one of all is the Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society 
which has 25 branches in Madras. Its annual sales amount to over 
Es. 9 lakhs and the Society made a profit of over Es. 16,000 in 
1934-35. All these societies work on a cash basis. Many include 
wheat and wheat products among the items dealt in, but the total 
quantity so handled is very small indeed. 

(c) Price margins . — As in the case of wheat, price margins are 
extremely variable and it is impossible to give an average for the 
whole country. Two examples may be quoted. In the flrst instance 
the differences bet'ween the retail and wholesale prices of a complete 
range of seven different products manufactured by a large mill in 
the Unfe^ were quoted at Re. 0-2-0 per maund only, 

which represents a little more than 3 per cent. It is perhaps note- 
worthy that this mill’s quotations are based on direct distribution 
from the mill itself which might account for the low margins. In 
the second instance, at Delhi the average quotations over a period 
of five years showed that between 1930 and 1934 three qualities of 
ata ranged from 3 to 6 per cent, dearer than their wholesale 
equivalents, two qualities of flour were 5.3 and 7.1 per cent, abov 
wholesale and semolina 5.4 per cent, dearer. These ostensible margins 
may be regarded as a minimum since they do not take into account 
the common practice of admixture with lower quality as referred to 
above. 
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INTER-CHAPTEE TEN. 

Wheat is still converted into ata predominantly by 
the band mill or chakhi, particularly in the rural areas, 
in wMcb there are also a large number of stone mills 
(chakkis) driven by water or by bullocks and camels. 
Apart from these there are about 16,000 power driven 
chakkis (oil and electric) engaged wholly or partly in 
milling wheat. They work almost entirely on hire for 
customers who bring small quantities — generally 
10 to 15 seers at a time, usually the former — for grind- 
ing into ata. The charge made by the chakhi miller for 
grinding ranges from Re. 0|2|0 to Re. 0|8|0 per maund 
or on an average about Re. 0j4j0 with or without further 
weight deduction to represent losses in grinding. The 
amount of wheat ground by these chakkis ranges between 
20 and 40 maunds per day. A 14" chakhi, for example, 
is capable of a throughput of 2| maunds per hour and 
an 18" one about 4 to 6 maunds. At a conservative esti- 
mate not less than 2 million tons are annually processed 
by these small mills. 

The number of power driven chakkis is rapidly 
increasing. Returns show that there are now about 
3,000 electrically driven chakkis as against 1,200 five 
years ago. This would appear to indicate that the 
habit of grinding wheat in the household is rapidly 
dying out especially in the urban areas and that there 
is scope for enterprising jwmg men in setting up those 
chakkis and developing a local trade in ata with a 
relatively small amount of capital. A small chakhi 
fitted with electric motor can be obtained for less than 
Rs, 300 and one fitted with an oil engine with a some- 
what higher crushing capacity can be got for an initial 
outlay of Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 1,500. 

When the stones are properly set they are capable 
of turning out other products, e.g., suji and rawa 
although the practice at present is for notMng but ata 
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to be made by these chakMs. There seems, therefore, a 
need to devise some simple screening or sieving apparatus 
in order to increase the types of product turned out by 
these small mills. 

* 

There are about 80 large modern roEer mills in the 
country with milling capacities ranging from 20 to 210 
«- maunds per hour and an estimated potential capacity 

of nearly 2 million tons per annum which is about 
double the quantity of actual output at the present time. 
The largest mills are situated at the ports of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Karachi, each mill represents an invest- 
ment of several lakhs of rupees. They are well equipped 
for turning out all types of products from high class 
superfine fiour to second and third quality ata and bran. 
The bare cost of milling in these establishments per 
f maund of wheat appears,, on an average, to be about 

[ Ee. 0141 6. In many cases the only profit made by such 

-mills particularly in Northern India is obtained by 
I* charging their customers for the bags as containers a 

' relatively high price as compared with the cost price to 

‘ the mill. This partly explains the apparent anomaly of 

* certain products selling about as cheaply as wheat itself 

? and on some occasions even at lower prices, but costs 

will obviously vary, other conditions being equal, 
according to the type of product turned out. 

■ These mill s put out a very large number of different 

qualities and brands of products. Their atas for 
example, may be described as No. 1, No. li No. % No. 2, 

No. 3, etc. The No. 1 of one miU may be altogether 
different from that of another and not itself consistent 
in quality from one period to another. It is probable that 
' the multiplicity of qualities at present on the market has 

its origin in the exceptionally keen competition which 
exists in the flour trade. The roller mil l s feel compelled 
to adopt every conceivable device to bring their ata 
do-wn to a competitive level with the chahki miEed 
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article with the result that they are constantly in the 
market for the cheapest type of wheat available. They 
do not therefore, provide any incentive to cultivators 
or sellers to put on the market high quality produce. 


It seems possible that if the roller mills could take 
steps to abolish excessive competition amongst them- 
selves they could obtain a better price than at present 
for their various types of white flour (niaida ) , including 
sizing flours and for their suji, rawa and bran in respect 
<rf which the chakhi miller is not at ijresent in a position 
to compete. As a first step in this direction it tvould 
be desirable that the roller mills as a whole, arting as an 
associated body, should come to some agreement regard- 
ing the minimum standard of quality to be observed in 
respect of flours designated No. 1, 2, 3, etc. Apart 
from this there seems scope for individual mills to 
develop still further the trade in high quality reliable 
jiroducts in small pre-packed, branded retail containers. 


The conditions under which this ])rcad is baked are 
capable of considerable im])rovement and there is 
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evidently as yet no attempt made to regularise these or 
the hours of baking as in other countries, nor is a 
minimum weight of loaf anywhere prescribed in India. 
The price of a loaf therefore varies from one baker to 
another but the usual price for the bazaar made article is 
from Ee. 0|019 to Ee. OjljO per loaf weighing about half 
a pound. The gross profit to the baker per sack of flour 
is apparently somewhere in the neighbourhood of dSs. 5 
or 6. 

Other cereal products are sewayan (vermicelli) and 
macaroni. The former is manufactured to quite a 
large extent in several towns in Northern India where 
the consumption is fairly high and in Bombay and 
Madras for sale in south India. The production and 
distribution of such products require to be further 
investigated with a view to organising the trade properly. 
If these were suitably packed and distributed there 
seems no reason why India should contmue to import 
siTnilar products from abroad. There is every reason 
in fact why the position might be reversed. It is 
perhaps significant that enterprising firms in the south 
of India by packing their product in a suitable con- 
tainer are able to send it to central and northern towns 
and sell in the neighbourhood of Ee. 01610 per lb. 
packet in competition with the local made product which 
is largely sold loose and in bulk. 

So far as macaroni is concerned in spite of the fact 
that India grows some of the finest macaroni wheats in 
the world there is apparently as yet only one small 
factory operating, and imports of macaroni from abroad 
continue to arrive. This seems to indicate the necessity 
for advertising and giving greater publicity to the 
Indian products. The possibility of building up a 
trade in macaroni, sewayan (vermicelli) and also suji 
and rawa (semolina) on the basis of a standard quality 
mark, both for the internal market and for export. 
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requires serious consideration. At the moment, how- 
ever, the type of container used in packing several of 
these products compares very unfavourably with con- 
tainers imported from abroad (see plate facing page 
300) and requires to be considerably improved, not only 
to make them more attractive but also to preserve the 
flavour and quality of the article. 

The wholesale distribution of cereal products is 
mainly operated on a commission basis. Different types 
of maida, ata, ete.f bear a brand or description up to the 
point at which they leave the wholesalers’ hands but lose 
their identity after that stage and no description of 
quality applies to the products sold in most of the retail 
establishments. The trade in branded sealed packets 
is still at most infinitesimal. The retailer also mixes low 
quality with high quality produce in order to lower his 
selling price. It is therefore difficult to arrive at any 
average retail price or the margin of j^rofit wliieh exists 
between the wholesale and retail price of any cereal 
commodity. 

There is a large body of consrmiers in India who 
are prepared to pay a good price for a good quality 
article and the safest method of approach at present 
would be for processors and manufacturers to develop 
and expand the trade in retail packets sealed and suit- 
ably branded with their trade description. Apart from 
that, as already referred to, much might be done by tlie 
retail trade themselves particularly in urban areas to 
introduce the practice of labelling their goods witli a 
quality description and the daily selling price. 
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CHAPTER XL— SEED. 

A.— Quantity. 

The amount of seed Wheat sown per acre varies greatly from 
province to province and from district to district within each pro- 
vince, or State, according to soil and climatic conditions, the time 
of sowing and the method employed. Late sowings generally neces- 
sitate a higher seed rate to ensure a satisfactory outturn and broad- 
casting is less economical of seed than drilling. Light soils generally 
require less seed than heavy soils. Where subsoil moisture is in- 
sufficient or below normal, the seed rate must be high. A lower seed 
rate is employed in fertile ground as tillering tends to fill in the gaps 
On the other hand, where the life of the plant is comparatively 
short owing to early flowering, tillering is meagre and a higher seed 
rate is necessary. White ants are another factor which influence the 
quantity of seed sowm and on this account in certain districts of the 
United Provinces an extra amount of seed has to be sown if the 
crop is to survive. The following table gives the average seed rate 
in some of the major areas and the estimated total requirements for 
seed. The variations within these areas are subsequeiitiy referred to. 

Seed requirements. 


. 

Province or State. 

Average wheat 
acreage 
1930-31 
to 

1934-35. 

Average 

seed 

rate 

per acre. 

Average 

annual 

seed 

requirements. 

■ 

(000 omitted). 

lb. 

(tons). 

Punjab (including States) . . 

10,541 

50 

235,300 

N. W. F. Province 

991 

50 

22,100 

Sind (including Khairpur State) 

1,240 

100 

55,350 

Delhi . . 

42 

82 

1,600 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

27 

82 

1,000 

United Provinces (including Pampur 




State) . . 

7,927 

103 

364,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,217 

100 

54,200 

Burma . . 

30 

82 

1,100 

Bengal . . . . . . 

146 

82 

6,400 

Central Provinces and Berar (includ- 




ing States) . , 

3,506 

86 

134,600 

Bombay (including States) 

2,323 

82 

85,000 

Madras . . 

16 

80 

6,000 

Central India States 

2,120 

85 

80.500 

Raj pu tana States 

1,405 

82 

61,400 

Gwalior State . . . . 

1,433 

85 

54,400 

Hyderabad -Deccan 

1,260 

66 

37,100 

Baroda State 

73 

85 

2,800 

Other States 

506 

' ' ■■■' ■. '-i 

80 

25,400 

Grand Total 

34,803* 

•• 

1,217,250 


■^rhe Dind. ana ±somDay areas nave ueen oasea on two jeara average ana 
this accounts for the seeming discrepancy between this and the figure previously 
quoted, vis., 34.4: million acres. 
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In the Punjab the rate varies from 32 lb. to 120 lb., per acre. 
In the case of unirrigated wheat in the Jullundur, Hoshiarpur and 
Ludhiana districts in the east it is about 41 lb., and in Dehra Ghazi 
Khan in the west the rate is 102 lb. In the Canal Colonies where 
irrigated conditions prevail the seed rate is 50 lb. per acre. In the 
south of the province the seed rate increases to 82 lb. per acre. 

In Patiala State the seed rate varies from 30 to 49 lb. On well 
or canal irrigated soil it is either broadcasted or dropped into the 
furrow behind the idough. On irrigated land it is generally drilled 
and the seed rate is 40 lb. On an average about 7 per cent, of the 
entire crop of the Punjab and the neighbouring states is required for 
seed each year. 

In the United Provinces the seed rate ranges in the north-west 
from 45—56 lb. in the Bijnor area, to 80—160 lb. in the Allahabad 
district in the east. Intermediate rates of sowing are found in the 
intervening tracts of Cawnpore, Mainpuri and Etawah as also in 
the Jhansi and Banda areas in the extreme south of the province. 
Between one-seventh and one-eighth of the annual outturn is used as 
seed. 

In the Central Provinces the seed rate varies from 40 to 120 lb. 
per acre. In the Nagpur and Berar districts, where the three 
coultered seed drill (tiffan) is used, the seed rate is 40—50 lb. In 
the wheat zone proper the primitive sowing plough (nari) is u,sed, 
and the seed rate varies between 100 and 120 lb. When sown broad- 
cast the rate is 80 lb. to the acre. The low seed rate when the 
tiffan is used is due to the greater spacing and straight .sowing, and 
generally the sowers are more efScient. With mixed sowings, e.g., 
wheat and gram, the former is seeded at the rate of 80 to .100 Ib. 
per acre and the proportion of gram .seed varies from 10 to 40 per 
cent according to the condition of tlie soil and the time of sowing. 
Normally the less faA’Ourable the seed bed for wheat the more gram i.s 
added to the mixture. The average annual seed requirement in this 
province amounts to between one-fifth and one-sixth of the total 
crop. 

In Bihar the average seed rate is 100 lb. per acre and, on an 
average, more than one-ninth of the total outturn is luieded for seed 
purpo.ses each year. In Bombay the seed rate ranges according to 
the different tracts from 30 lb. for the red durums in the Carnatic 
to 100 — 120 1b. for the soft reds of Gujarat. The seed rate for 
Jihapli (Emmer) an irrigated variety, is about 100 lbs. In the 
Bombay-Deecan the rate is 80 lb. 

In Hyderabad (Deccan) the .seed rate varies between 55 and 
66 lb. Including about 10 per cent, for re-sowings and damage 
during store, the demand for seed wheat forms a little less than one- 
fourth of the local crop. 


Note. — In Australia the average quantity of seed per acre, basiml on the 
period 1929-30 to 1933-34, was 59 lb. The seed rate in Canada ranges between 
75 and SO lb. per acre. 



B. — Quality. 

The amount of care exercised by the cultivator in cleaning hi^ 
seed varies. In the Punjab and in parts of the United Provinces 
seed intended for sowing is often winnowed, picked over and sieved. 
In other localities, apparently, no special precautions are exercised 
to rid the wheat of impurities or admixtures. In Delhi province for 
instance, and in the surrounding tracts it is the practice to sow wheat 
from which the barley has not been eliminated. Barley is considered 
to be hardier than wheat and when a mixture of wheat and barley 
is sown the latter may survive conditions which are unfavourable 
for wheat. Retaining the barley in the seed is, therefore, regarded 
by the cultivator as a form of insurance against complete crop failure.- 
Elsewhere the sowing of gram with wheat is commonly resorted to 
as a protection against rust attack. With the foregoing ideas of 
insurance against crop failure or with some vague — empirical, or 
customary — considerations in mind relating to the conservation of 
the soil, admixtures are intentionally sown in many areas. The usual 
mixtures, in the United Provinces for instance are (i) wheat and 
gram, (ii) wheat and barley, (in) wheat, barley and gram, and (iv) 
wheat, barley, gram and peas. The mixture of lodlseeds in wheat in 
varying proportions is a common feature all over the main wheat 
producing areas. 

It is possible that although the practice may be reprehensible 
from a marketing standpoint there may be an element of funda- 
mental soundness in mixed eultivation from a producer’s point of 
view — especially over a series of good and bad years, but so far as 
can be ascertained, no scientific work has been done on this problem. 

Wheat stored in underground hacJieha pits is nowhere favoiu*ed 
for the purpose of seed as the cultivators consider that it does not 
germinate properly. This is probably due to a certain amount of 
heating or fermentation which takes place particularly if the wdieat 
is stored in a slightly damp condition as may often happen. Fre- 
quently the lining of hhiisa customarily used is not a sufficient pro- 
tection against subsoil seepage and a portion of the grain may be 
affected. While pit stored wheat may be satisfactory enough for 
general commercial purposes it is not so regarded for use as seed, and 
the cultivator always tries to avoid wheat which contains musty and 
discoloured grains showing signs of pit storage. There is no 
evidence, however, that he ever does in fact test the germination 
capacity of his seed before sowing and there is no official seed testing 
station to which he might send any of his seed to be examined and 
reported on for purity or germination. 

C.— Sources of Supply. 

The main sources of seed supply are five in number 

(i) The cultivator’s own stocks.^^^^^^ ^ 

(ii) The landlord or mmindar. 

(in) The village haniya or local tradesman and shopkeeper. 

(iv) The wholesale trader in the larger markets. 

(v) The Dex>artment of Agriculture in the provinces and 

States (through the agency of Seed Farms or Seed 
Stores, Co-operative Commission Shops or similar 
channels). 
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Before desoribing the part played by each of the above agencies 
reference may appropriately be made at this juncture to the condi- 
tions under which seed is generally obtained or borrowed when the 
ryot’s own supply runs short. These are two in number, apart from 
c^h purchases or special credit terms which may be a matter ot 
individual arrangement. Of the two, the first is known as smom, 
in cash or kind, generally the latter, the second is called <Uorhx. 
The former means “ H ” and implies the return to the lender or 
creditor of the original quantity loaned plus one-tourtli. As hie 
currency of the loan is between six and se\eii mold lis, _ October 
to March or April, the annual charge amounts to anything up to oO 
per cent. Seed borrowed on the basis of sawai in kind is probably the 
most popular. Under the Hmvai in eash .systtiiu th(‘ siied is valued, in 
terms of cash at the time of bonwing and the amount settled is, 
in theory repayable in cash at the next harvest with tiie iisuai one- 
fourth extra. It would appear, however, that cash sawat loans are 
in practice frequently repa d in kind. This is to the advantep of 
the lender or creditor as he eventually recives a larger quantity o 
seed for the price fixed since the value of wheat is almo.st invariably 
lower at harvest time than during the .sowing period when tlie seed 
was obtained. Cash suwai therefore costs the borrower more than 
the first named method. In addition, however, to the natural difier- 
ences which exist between harvest and sowing time values and which, 
as stated, operate against the seed borrower, Ihese difterences arc 
further widened by the customary practice on the part or the lender 
to fix the price at the time of borrowung at about 4 annas jier maund 
over current rates and to under-value the wheat by not h‘s.s than 
2 annas per maund wdien it is tendereil in repayment. I or 
example, wuth a cuiTent value of wheat in Oetober-Noveiiiher say 
Bs. 3 per maund the grow'er would be debited with R.s. 3-4-0 plus 2.> 
per cent as interest, i.e., Rs. 4-1-0 per maund altogether. <tn the 
basis of a normal expectation of harvest price, viz., Ks. 2-10-0 per 
maund the value fixed for repayment would he Ks. 2-8-0 .so that wlieat 
worth lis. 4-1-0 has therefore to be repaid at Rs^ 2-8-0 per mauud, i.c., 
62 per cent extra which is equivalent to say 125 per eent jier annum. 

The second condition, deorhi in kind, is not an uneommon form 
of agreement in parts of the United Provinces between tlie cultivator 
and private agencies such as other farmor.s and ztDuiyidftr.^. It does 
not appear to be much in vogue elsewhere and is usually found where 
local conditions are backward. The daorki sysiern entails the repay- 
ment at harvest, time of the original quantity of seed borrowed plus 
50 per eent. 

The sawai system prevalent in Northern India has a counterpm-t 
in the Central Provinces known as sawai barhi. The word “ barhi 
means literally a “ share ” and its operation is in the main the same 
as that of the sawai system. An adaptation of the barhi system 'vvas 
originated in 1926 by a well-known landlord of the Jnbbulpon* district 
by the name of Pande. His scheme which became known as the 
P -Barhi system provided for the recovery of the seed advanced by 
Government at the rate of 20 per eent. annually, i.e., 10 per cent, 
towards capital and the remainder to the Government. Two or three 
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years after the scheme started a further 10 per cent was added for 
the purpose of allocation, to the , tahsil agricultural associations f<5r 
general agricultural improvement. A more detailed reference is made 
to this method of distributing seed later. 

The greater i^roportion of the wheat used for seed is retained 
by the ryots themselves out of their own stocks and every effort is 
usually made to do this. A few years ago an investigation conducted 
under the Board of Economic Inquiry in the Punjab revealed thatj 
on an average, about two-thirds of the villagers interrogated, kept 
their own seed. It was significant that the percentage in the larger 
surplus tracts was higher than in the deficit areas. In the Canal 
Colony zone around Lyallpur, for example, more than 88 per cent, 
kept their own seed. In the Perozepore district the proportion fell 
to about 60 per cent while in the North Punjab (Attock) some 50 
per cent, were found to keep their own seed. It is not possible to 
form an accurate estimate as regards the United Provinces. The 
average holding is probably smaller here than in the Punjab, and 
the proportion of cultivators who retain the whole of their seed 
supplies would appear not to exceed 50 per cent. Greater resort 
therefore has to be made to one of the other various sources. In 
Bihar the cultivators are reported to retain practically all the seed 
that they require. Any deficiency is apparently made up by 
borrowing from other cultivators on suwail terms. Most of the seed 
in the Central Provinces is of local origin and in areas of sparse 
cultivation growers retain all their seed requirements.. In the dense 
wheat zone where wdieat is the chief money crop it is estimated that 
about 40 per cent, habitually borrow their wheat seed from one or 
other of the sources mentioned earlier, approximately in the following 
proportions 

60 per cent being obtained from malguzars ov large landlords, 
35 per cent, from other large cultivators, and only 5 per cent, from 
the Yillage l)amya. The customary terms are deorhiloT the first year 
and saivai thereafter. Taking the province as a whole about 30 per 
cent of the growers appear to store their own seed plus a little extra 
for lending, 10 per cent store their own seed and have no surplus 
for lending and may oecasionally have to borrow from a 
or seed union, 20 per cent keep sufficient seed for sowing but for 
unforeseen reasons utilise part of it and have to borroV 20 or 30 per 
cent of their requirements from the or large while 

the remaining 40 per cent retain no seed whatever. 

In the Bombay Presidency only the cultivators in the cotton 
tracts of Gujerat and in the Carnatie retain their produce for seed. 
In other areas it was found that the proportion of those w^ho relied 
on their own stocks for seed varied from 5 to 25 per cent. It is 
significant that at Nipad where there is a Plant Breeding Station 
working on wheat, 75 per cent of the local peasantry obtain their seed 
supply from the village shopkeepers. In Hyderabad (Deccan) and 
in many parts of Baroda growers part with most of their harvest 
and obtain seed at sowing time by resorting to the trader. In Bengal 
the majority of cultivators keep their own produce for seed purposes 
except that in times of crop failure seed has to be obtained on the 
best possible terms from traders in the nearest market. This also 
appears to be the practice in Burma and Madras, 
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The village haniya or trader is probably the second most 
important source of seed supply in India. It seems to be mostly the 
smaller growers who patronise this agency. It was also observed 
that wherever wheat was a relatively minor crop, e.g.^ in the Deecan 
(Bombay, Hyderabad, etc.), the greater proportion of local seed 
requirements were acquired, for cash or credit, from tiie village 
haniya. The economic investigation of 1931, already referred to, 
showed that approximately 20 per cent of the cultivators in the 
Punjab obtained their seed from the local trader, ^ The proportions 
varied from about 9 per cent in the Canal Colonies area to 17 |)er 
cent in Perozepore and nearly 30 per cent, in the north of the 
province. It is not possible to localise the areas in the United 
Provinces in which the haniya is chiefly resorted to, as conditions 
vary from district to district. In the surplus areas of the west, 
conditions may be taken as approximating to those in the Punjab. 
In the Central Provinces, and in Central India geuerall^u the haniya 
is not patronised by the ryot to any appreciable extent, hi ].^ombay, 
however, and in the Deecan, the village trader is an important factor 
in the supply of seed. Enquiries at one village iii tlie Alnuednagar 
district showed that 95 growers out of 100 get their seed from tiie 
haniya. In another village in the same area the proportion of seed 
borrowed from the haniya tell to about 50 per cent. At Lasalgaon, 
an important wheat market in the Deccan, the percentage was 75. 
These advances are usually on credit and the stipulation generally 
made by the trader is that the eiiltivator should sell his harvest 
through him. 

The landlord or zamindar is another factor in the supply of seed. 
In the Punjab an investigation in 1931 showed tliat on an average 
about 7 per cent of the cultivators obtained their seed from this 
source. The proportion varied considerably from one district to 
■another. In an important .sector of the Canal Colony area it vras 
about per cent. In the east central district of Perozepore it was 
more than 18 per cent while in the Nortli Punjab (Attoekj the 
percentage fell to about 3. No precise information Is available 
regarding the part played by the zamindar in the distribution of 
seed in the United Provinces, Local conditions are probably even 
more variable than in the Punjab, Prom the evidetice gathered 
during this survey a rough estimate would ap])ear to place his sliare 
at 20 or 25 per cent. In the Central Province.s the maUjuzar is an 
important factor in the local distribution of seed in the dense wheat 
zone. In the other provinces and States the landlord does not 
appear to take any appreciable part in seed distribution. 

Fakka or kachcha arhatiyas in the large assembling cemtres do not 
play a significant part in the distributioii of seed except f)ossihly 
where the market happens to be surrounded by an area of intense 
cultivation. 

Department of Agriculture.— The most reliable sonree of seed 
supply is one or other of the agencies controlled by the Departments 
of Agriculture in the various provinces. Arrangements for the dis- 
tribution of seed vary according to local conditions and are described 
in detail later. The quantity of seed so distributed is only a fraction 
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of the total seed requirements of the country and is probably l©ss 
than one per cent of the whole. 

D. — ^Methods of Distribution. 

(1) By TRiJDEES. 

The proportion of seed wheat distributed by traders is, as already 
mentioned, not very large except in the Deccan, notably the Bombay 
Presidency and Hyderabad State. The terms under which the seed 
is acquired have been fully described earlier and conform either 
to the sawai system, generally in kind, or the wheat may be bought 
outright for cash, \vhich is rare. It may also happen that the 
value of the seed wheat is fixed at a mutually agreed price and. 
entered by the trader {baniya) to the debit of the purchaser where 
the latter is a regular client or has an outstanding account with him, 

(2) By Co-operativb Societies. 

The quantity of seed distributed through co-operative societies 
working independently is practically negligible. The majority of 
the societies are credit organisations which with possibly one or two 
rare exceptions do not participate in the actual handling of wheat. 
In some cases although the co-operative societies do not distribute 
seed, they lend funds to approved persons for its purchase. As far 
as can be ascertained only one or two societies actually advanced seed. 
Of these one is the Co-operative Agricultural Supply Society at 
Hardoi (United Provinces) and another the Co-operative Grain Sale 
Society, Shikarpur (Sind). The former distributed 840 maunds of 
seed wheat in 1936, while the latter handled 52.7 maunds in the^ same 
year. Both institutionsi show a significant decline in these activities 
as compared with 1934, when almost double the quantity was distri- 
buted. In Sind, finance of seed distribution is undertaken by the 
Sind Provincial Co-operative Bank. Formerly the seed itself was 
obtained from the Agricultural Department and handled by the 
Bank in question. This method of distribution did not prove a 
success as the seed became mixed owing to inexpert handling and 
was infected With weevil. In future, therefore, the actual distribu- 
tion of the seed will be effected by the Agricultural Department 
itself. 

(3) By Agricultural and Revenue Departments. 

The channels or agencies used directly or indirectly may be q*s 
follows : — 

(a) Government farms and large estates. 

(b) , Seed stores and depots. 

(c) Growers associations. 

(d) Registered commission agents. 

(e) Taqaviloms, 

(a) Government farms and large estates, — ^During 1934-35 the 
work of seed distribution in the Punjab received a special stimulus 
from ’the personal interest taken by the Goyernor. A conference 
of officials and non-officials was convened to discuss ways and meaii| 
of making each district self -iSufiicient as regards the production or 

improved seed. It was decided that the Court of Wards estates 
and other lands under Government control were to be used tor the 
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multiplication of improved varieties of wheat seed. Accordingly 
arrangements were made with large zaniindars for the |)roduetion 
of improved strains subject to their oiittnrns bein^r purchased for 
seed, if required, under the new scheme. S|)eeial gi*ants have been 
given to certain large estates on this specific underslanding. 

There are seven seed farms in the Punjab'^’. These and^ other 
departmental farms provided 21,925 xnaunds* of pure s(‘ed in .lh:>4»35 
for multiplication. In addition to supplying a cm-tain aiiionni of 
seed direct to the cultiwator their most iiiipnrtiuit inm-'iiisn is pro- 
bably to form a link between the crop bota.iisl s small experimental 
areas and the large gmaBtee and Court oi' \\ ards esiater, li*um which 
the main seed supplies are obtained. The various seed farms in 
this province return a useful annual pxroiit to Govm’ninent. Tlie 
net income in 1934-35 was Bs. 51,049. 

During 1934-35 in Sind some 604 acres were pnt under wheat 
for seed purposes at Government farms and 4,060 acres by 
registered seed growers. The former yielded 4,1 oO niaiinds. A 

considerable prox>ortion of the produce of the latter liad, however, 

to be rejected as unht for sowing, for v?jrious reasons, and only 
13,258 maunds, mainly of the Punjab 8-A and Pu^ 114 varieties 
w’^ere purchased by the Sind Provincial Co-o|)erative Pank for 

distribution. 

In the United Provinces there are 13 S^^ed and Demonstration 
farms apart from 8 research and 3 experimental farms. There 
were also in 1984-35' some 1,367 private farms worked umhu* depart- 
mental supervision acting as centres of seed multiplicalion for 

improved varieties. Their growth is illustra-ted by the fact that 
in 1929 the number of these farms was 964. All are not devoted 
exclusively to 'wheat but the amount of wheut- se(‘d distributed far 
exceeds that of any other crop except sugar mua. 

In the Central Provinces there are three Government farms and 
6,046 private seed farms and unions. The total aniount of seed 
distributed from these sources in 1934-35 was 196., 286 maunds. 

In Bombay thex'e are 16 Government farms exeduding 3 iinaneed 
by the Imperial Council of Agricukiiral Tiesefuadu The produetion 
of seed wdieat is undertaken at one or hvo farms (e.f/., Jalgaon in 
East Khandesh) and forms a relatively nxinor ])art of the activities 
of these mstitutions. The actual seed distrif)ntio!} work is urrlerfak'm 
wdth the help of the Taluka Development Assocjalioiis. A lit lie less 
than 2.100 maunds of pure seed distributed in 1934 mainlv in 
East Khandesh. This is an infinitesimal fraction of the presidency’s 
total seed requirements. 

(6) Seed stores and depots , — These are a feature of the IJniLed 
Provinces. In 1934-35 the total amount of imoroved varieties 
distributed for seed was 182,838 maunds, representing ap|)roximately 
2 per cent of the total provincial seed requirements. Contact 
between purchaser and distributing authority is direct and the 
methods governing the distribution are the same as would |)revail 

*Fatna, Bhergarh, Bisalewala, JSargodha, Bargodha (old area), Ohillianwala 
and Vikari.' , , , . . 
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between the ryot and private agencies such as the haniya ot mmindar^ 
viz:, sawai in kind, ordinary credit terms or cash payment. A very 
recent innovation enables desi or non-descript seed to be exchanged at 
the seed stores for pure improved varieties. Seed is also •advanced 
free of interest to a group of selected cultivators or to a mmindar for 
distribution on the sawai system. After five years the quantity 
originally advanced by the Government is taken back and replaced 
with an equal quantity of fresh improved seed. 

As a means of meeting the steadily increasing demand for pure 
seed the local seed stores appear to have reached their limit and the 
spread of improved varieties can only be accomplished by private 
or co-operative sources of supply. Every effort is now being made 
to try and create this machinery, with, it is claimed, certain signs 
of success. There are six seed depots in the Punjab centred at the 
headquarters of the agricultural circles at Lyallpur, Gurdaspur, 
Hansi, Montgomery, Rawalpindi and Jullundur. These are stocked 
by purchases of seed out of their grants by the Deputy Director of 
Agriculture from Government seed farms and private estates. ^ The 
seed is subsequently distributed through the registered commission 
agents described later. In 1934-35 over 101,200 maunc^ of seed 
w^heat were thus disposed of. The loss on these depots in 1934-35 
amounted to over Rs. 61,000 and should to some extent be set off 
against the profit shown by the seed farm. The loss is apparently 
related mainly to the cost of freight. 

(e) Growers' associations,— The outstanding example of growers^ 
associations existed till lately in the Central Provinces. In tne 
production zone the Government farms used to supply seed on what 
is known as the F-Barhi system. The 'scheme provided for the loan 
of pure seed to seed unions of five or more cultivators for a period 
of 10 years at 20 per cent per annum. Payments were made m 
kind so that all might participate in the distribution of pedigree 
seed. The system has, however, not worked satisfactorily and the 
majority of the 500 seed unions are shortly to be closed down for 
the following reasons :~ 

Just after 'the scheme took shape in 1926, it was followed by a 
succession of three years of crop failure's bringing about practically 
famine conditions. ^Repayments were suspended but when the time 
came to make recoveries, the ryots not only had no seed to return 
but had become deeply involved with money lenders. At this 
stage the position might have been reviewed by the Local Govern- 
ment and the lost seed written off or the cultivator given a further 
extension in which to make payment. Instead, orders were issued 
demanding that dues should be paid in cash on the basis of the ori- 
ginal value of the loan and not in kind as originally stipulate^^ 

Bv this time (1929-30) the depression had set in, the price of gram 
had fallen and it was widely held by the debtors that the repay- 
ment demanded was unduly harsh. At the end of 1935 the number 
of growers’ associations including the 500 referred to^ above^ was 
1,796. In the Punjab also thpre are a few seed producing societies 
especially in the Jullundhur district. 
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(d) Begistered commission agents . — TMs is a Method employed, 
as far as can be ascertamed, only in the Punjab. Towards the end 
of 1935 there were 625 of such distributive agencies. A copy of the 
terms of agreement executed between the commission agents and 
the Agricultural Department is given in Appendix LIV the salient 
features being : — 

{i) that the seed is to be sold at a rate fixed by the authori- 
ties (this is normally about 4 annas per maund above 
the market rate for ordinary wheat) , 

.. (ii) the rate of the agents’' remuneration is 2, annas per, 
maund, 

A surety bond for an appropriate amount is also tak(m from 
every agent. The progress achieved by this method of distribution 
appears to have been remarkable. In 1932-33 the seed sold tlirough 
this channel was 25,375 maunds. In the following year 88,150 
maunds were reported as sold to growers while in 1934-35 the turn- 
over had risen to 101,200 maunds representing about 1.75 |.)er cent, 
of the total seed requirements of the province. The amoiuP of seed 
which actually finds its way to the ryot by this agency is, however, 
open to question. It was asserted by growers and merchants who 
were interrogated during the course of this survey that a proportion 
of the seed issued by the Agricultural Department to the'-’e commis- 
sion agents was not sold to growers but disposed of to the t rade or in 
other ways. The weakness of the system seems to lie in the fac?t that 
the agent is responsible to the Agricultural Department only for the 
value of the wheat handed over to him at the price fixed by authority 
and so long as the full value is recovered, no check appears to be 
made in regard to the manner in which the wlieat is disfiosed of. 
The system, however, appears to have much to commend it and it is 
possible tlmt a tightening up of supervision might iielp in the wider 
and speedier extension of improved wheats, 

{e) Taqavi loans. — Taqavi loans for seed under the Agricul- 
tural Loans Act of 1884 are granted in times of scarcity only. These 
bear interest usually at per cent per annum. 

E.— Control of Supply of Improved Seed. 

In the Pimjah a scheme is in force for the maintemmee of the 
purity of seed of approved wheat varieties and for keeping them 
smut-free. A certain amount of pure, smut-free seed of each 
improved variety is annually produced at the ilisalewala Seed Farm 
(nearLyallpur) under the supervision of the Cerealist ami from there 
distributed to Government seed farms and |,)rivate large-scale seed 
growers in all parts of the province for furtner multiplication. In 
the following season the seed so obtained is bought by the depart- 
ment for distribution to the growers in general through departmental 
seed depots. The raising of this pure, smut-free seoxl at Iii.salewala 
is done in three stages, the start always being from a small nucleus 
of absolutely pure seed. Roguing of the standing crops and hot- 
water anti-smut treatment are the foundation of this scheme in all 
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the stages and under it, a supply of 1,000 to 1,200 maunds ]^re, 
smut-free seed of 8-A wheat was produced in each of the^ three 
years 1930-31 to 1932-33, and some 3,000 to 3,300 maimds 
9D, C518 and C591 wheats in each year of the triennium 1933-34 
to 1935-36 for use as foundation pedigree seed. All are white wheats 
ot the shariati dsiss (TriUcum vulgar e) , 

For the rapid multiplication of the newly ^ evolved types 
advantage is being taken of the widely different climatic conditions 
in the Lahaul valley in the Kangra district where wheat is sown na 
May and harvested in October as contrasted with the growing season 
of November to April in the plains. It will thus apparently be possi- 
ble to have two crops in one year which will shorten the 
usually required for the evolution of improved types by cross breed- 
ing. 

In Sind the systematic organisation for the multiplication of 
improved seeds was started under the Department of Agriculture 
in 1931-32. The scheme consists of five stages and is based upon ulti- 
mate units of 50,000 acres of which there are eleven. The programme 
of each unit is given below :■ — 


Stage. Area (Acres). Location. 


1. Seed p&<tcli 

5 

2. Increase block 

50 

3. Field scale planting 

.. 500 

4. Village group 

.. 5,000 

5. District . . . . • 

. . 50,000 


Agricultural Research Station, 
Sakrand. 

Government Auxiliary Farms. 

“ A ” class registered seed growers. 
“ B class registered seed growers. 
General cultivation. 


Each stage is fed from the preceding one. The first two stages are 
under the direct supervision of the Department of Agriculture and 
^eed is thoroughly examined for purity. The 3rd and 4th stages oi 
the scheme involve the enlistment of enlightened growers to grow 
pure seed for the Department. The produce of the fourth stage was 
originally intended to be distributed through the Co-operative 
Societies and Sind Central Co-operative Bank, but the system has 
not worked satisfactorily for the reasons already given and is now 
being dealt with by the Agricultural Department in Sind direct. 


There are four varieties under propagation namely C.Ph.47, 
A.T.38, Punjab 8-A and Pusa Ilf All are white wheats {Tritievm 
vulgar e) and most would be classified by the trade as sharhati. 


In the United Provinces pure seed of improved varieties is almost 
exclusively supplied by the seed stores of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Endeavours are made to maintain purity by the following 
means. The seed store inspectors visit the fields of those cultivators 
who are known to be using departmental seed to ensure that it is sown, 
unmixed and that when the ears have appeared the crop is rogued. 
When the produce is brought to the seed store pending distribution, 
all foreign matter is eliminated as far as possible by and through 
cleaning and sieving. As the seed deteriorates tile seed stores arrange 
for fresh supplies from the Government farms in replacement of 
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tlie old stock. Gran'ts are made to selected cultivators for the supply 
of pure seed in lieu of which the 'grantees undertake to supply fixed 
quantities of pure seed for a number of years, geiieraiiy five. Simi- 
larly tube well owners are also' required to grow and deliver, a ^ipu- 
iated quantity of improved ' seed in lieu of the supervision, charges 
over the tube wells. The Department of Agriculture' deals only in- 
improved vaxneties , of . which the ,inain types are Cawripore, 13, 
Pusa 4, Pusa' 12,. Pusa 54, Pusa 52 and Muzaffamagar. ,' All, are 
white wheats the three last named being soft in 

texture. 

In Bihar the Department of Agrieulture has spread tlie cultiva- 
tion of Pusa 52 which is liked as much by the planters in North 
Bihar as by the smaller cultivators elsewhere in the province. This 
is the predominant improved variety in Bihar. 

In Bengal improved varieties are also grown in small quantities 
on Departmental farms and distributed direct through the Agricul- 
tural officers. The improved wheats so distributed in small quanti- 
ties are Pusa Nos. 4 and 12. 

^ In the Central Provinces the purity of seed is one of the primary 
objects aimed by the Government seed farms. Contrary to the evi- 
dence afforded by cultivators in the Punjab that it i)ays to sow good 
pure seed, it would seem that in the Central Provin(*es growers liave 
developed an apathy towards maintainiiig the purity of the seed 
supplied to them on account of the low prices wliieti have prevailed 
in recent years. The extra cost of roguing, it is imilnlained, is not 
compensjited by better cash returns. Tfiere are three* Government 
seed farms in the dense production zone and the seed distributed is 
mainly of the white vulgare types All 5, A.0.8B, All 3, ail oriuinaily 
obtained from, crosses between nmndia and khapli, anti AAhVi). a 
BeleetioR from Lal-Jmsaruml^ an ohl Punjab variety. T!ie niuuber 
of selected private seed farms is increasing and was B1H1 in. 11)35. 

In Bomhay the Agricultural Department distributes small quan- 
tities of improved varieties, but the succ'Css of tlu^se efftHi,s has not 
so far been great. This may bo attributable to lack of funds and 
suitable sale organisations such as e.xisi for coltcm. In 1934Jjr> tlie 
official estimates of the area under improved varieti(*s was oidy 
8,346 acres, including 6,300 acres utider hansi (durum) No. 224 and 
1,260 xo?res imder Fusn i (Trilirum vulgarv), a pnjportion id‘ rather 
less than half. per cent, of the total acreage luuler wheat in the 
Presidency. 

In Patiala State the methods of seed eemservation and distribu- 
tion deser%^e special mention. Tliis State operates one seed farm and 
demonstration plot, and with the objetd of multiplying sound 
pedigree seed a large number of land owners working" 50 acres or 
more have been registered ns seed growers and provided by the State 
with a farm manager for the better supervision of their farms. 
Pure seed was originally issued from the parent seed farm to tliese 
growers free of all interest under the stipulation that an equal 
quantity should be returned to the agricixitural authorities at harvest. 
The growers’ crop is under constant supervision not only by the farm 
manager but by the Agricultural Departments’ own inspe<dors who 
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inspect the area sown with pure seed, at least twicCj, during the grow- 
ing period. At harvest the threshed grain is examined by the 
Agricultural Inspectors and if it conforms to the quality of the 
pure seed originally sown, it is set apart for storage ^ in tin-plate 
or galvanised iron bins or containers which are provided by the 
state for this special purpose. These containers vary in size accord- 
ing to requirements and the smallest is usually the ubiquitous kero- 
sihe tin fitted with a lid or cover. As soon as the seed has been 
approved and stored in the presence of the farm manager or Agri- 
cultural Inspector, the containers are sealed and are not allowed to 
be opened until required at sowing time and then only in the 
presence of the/ inspector or manager. As a safeguard a deposit 
of .Rs. 100 ., is,, taken from each .registered grower. , ; Any infringe- 
ment of this rule is punishable with a penalty of Rs. 25 (which is 
deducted from the deposit) for each seal broken. 

The distribution of the seed is effected on credit and free of 
interest in the presence of the Agricultural Inspeeto^ who notes the 
name of the cultivator taking ih so that the results of his sowing 
may be later examined. 


F. — ^Research ■ and , Plant Breeding Institutions. 


Since the opening of the Botanical section of the Imperial Agri- 
cultural Research Institute at Pusa in 1905 the work of wheat im- 
provement has occupied a prominent place in the programme of 
research. Realising the importance of wheat in Indian agricultural 
economy the first Director Mr. A. Howatrd aided by his wife com- 
menced their pioneer work on the improvement of Indian wheats. 
The earlier work, down to 1924, consisted mainly of the collection 
and classification of wheats from different parts of India and the 
isolation of pure types from the various local mixtures. By 1924 
out of the numerous varieties three strains, viz., Pusa 4, 12^ and 
Punjab 11, were propagated widely throughout the United Provinces 
and the Punjab. Another strain, Pusa 100, did well in parts of tlie 
Central Provinces. 

Later work, from 1924 onwards, has been responsible for the 
number being expanded and there are to-day 7 popular types adapted 
to a variety of conditions in different parts of Northern India, uis., 
Pusa 4, 12, 52, 80-5, 101, 111 and 114. With the exception of 
Pusa 52, the predominant improved type in Bihar, the remainder are 
hard w^hite or amber Wheats {Triticum vulgare), Pusa 111, when 
subjected to milling and baking tests in England, was found to be 
equivalent in value to good Manitoba wheat. Among the newer 
wheats, Pusa 114 has been successful in Sind owing to its rust 
resistant qualities. 

Three new wheats, Pusa 120, 125 and 165 bred from crosses 
between the Australian variety, Federation and some of the estab- 
lished Pusa wheats, are now undergoing extensive trials at various 
farms in Northern India. 

One of the greatest sources of damage to the wheat^ crop in 
India is rust, and the breeding of wheats resistant to rust is receiv- 
ing special attention. This work is being carried on at the Imperial 
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feinee I9U7 when the botanical section of the Punjab Agricul- 
tural Department was created, plant breeding work on wheat has 
been in progress at Lyallpur. In the earlier years this work con- 
sisted in isolating pure types from the indigenous mixtures and then 
selecting out of them the best for distribution to farmers. But 
possibilities of this method having been exhausted, the evolution of 
improved types is now being done by cross-breeding, 

^ 1 ?™^ niore important of the various improved strains 

that have been found successful and issued for general cultivation 

rr KOI in’ newest crosses C-518 and 

Ihe first named type was a soft white wheat and by 1924-25 
commanded an area of about 1 million acres in the Punjab. (Sie 
Chapter I). _ No. 8-A was first given out for general distribution in 
a hard white wheat and it has gradually ousted the 
earlier No. 11. In 19^35 probably at least 3 million acres were 
reported to be sown with this type, representing nearly one-half of 
the tot^ _area under improved varieties in India. The two newest 
types, C-018 and C-591 were issued in 1933-34 for the first time. 
Both are hard well-filled amber coloured wheats. The former is 
well adapted to rich irrigated soils. The latter is adapted to a 
somew^^t wider range of conditions and, in addition to doing well 
in the Punjab, has proved to be the most promising of a large number 
of strains tested in Rajputana and Central India by the Institute 
of Plant Industry, Indore. 

The Agricultural Department in Sind has done a considerable 
amount of research on wheat improvement during the last 12 years 
Rust has also received special attention. The aim of the Depart- 
ment is to obta,in high yielding and superior .strains by niean.s of 
botenieal selection from local types and also to introduce and 
aeelimati.se suitable strains from outside the province. The first stao'e 
ot the seed multiplication scheme, to which reference lias already been 
made, is now in hand at the Agricultural Research Station, Sakrand. 
Six auxiliary fanns are dealing with four main types of iniiiroved 
strains for propagation in Sind. These are Pu.sa 114 Pun jab 8-4 
and two local wheats, viz., G.Ph.47 and A.T.38. All are white wheats 
01 trie sharoah type. 

_ llie United Provinces lias its Eeseareli Laboratory and farms 
sitnated at Nawabgani just oiitsidn Hnwn 
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tlm part of India exhaustive tests Iiave been made during the past 
three or four years. Malwa is predominantly a durum wheat tract, 
and the grains of the Pusa, Punjab and Central Provinces wheats 
do not do as well as the local durums but Punjab 8-A, 9-D, C-49& 
and C-591 have shown promise on good lands. C-591 proved »to be 
the best of the drains tested on account of its high quality. Oawn- 
pore 13 also did well. 

There is an Agricultural Research Institute at Nagpur (Centrai 
Provinces) and two experimental stations at Hoshangabad and 
Jubbulpore. At present wheat research is centred only at Nagpur. 
Rust is the chief problem of the north where wheat is mostly grown. 
The aim of the plant breeding at Nagpur has been to evolve a high 
yielding and rust-resistant strain. In the years 1912-18 much use- 
ful work was done at Hoshangabad. It is claimed thsut Bharh at i 
wheats Nos. A-113, A-112 and A-090 stand out in years of rust, 
although in normal seasons they are not considered as prolific as the 
local or desi types. It is felt in the Central Provinces that the local 
black soil areas have not derived much benefit from the numerous 
varieties that have been produced at Pusa and Ly allpur, most of 
which are specially adapted to alluvial soils and belong to the mb- 
Tritictim vulgar e whereas the local varieties are largely 
Triticum durum. It is suggested by the local Government that the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture should establish a sub-station 
for plant breeding work in the North Central Provinces. 

The Department of Agriculture, Bombay, has one wheat breed- 
ing station at Nipad in Nasik district. The aim of this institute i5 
to breed high yielding rust-resistant and early types of wheat with 
due regard to lustre and plumpness of the grain. Up to the present 
three improved varieties of wheat have been given out for general 
cultivation, viz., hansi (durum) strains Nos. 224 and 168 and ha-mi 
palU No. 808 (cross between durmn and the Emmer hhapli). Pusa 4 
is also imported from Pusa and distributed locally. 

Work in the Madras Presidency has been confined to an exami- 
nation at the Research stations at Coimbatore, Nandyal and Hagari 
of Pusa strains Nos. 4, 12, 52, 010'|5, 101, 11 and 114. All were 
found unsuitable for local conditions. The wheat crop is not re- 
garded as of sufficient importance in this province to call for special 
research work. 

The Agricultural Department, Burma, has an experimental farm 
at Pidu village in Sagaing district to conduct experiments and to 
produce pure seed. Exotic wheats, specially Pusa varieties have 
been tried but found unsuitable. Selected seeds of the durum 
type obtained by pure line method have been given out for distribu- 
tion but on account of financial stringency the work on this farm 
has now been discontinued. The Shan States have a farm at Toungyi 
which was formerly located at Tawnghwe. The following wheats 
have been multiplied in this farm and distributed to cultivators, 
viz., Pusa 4, 12, 52 and the Australian type Federation. 
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INTER-CHAPTER ELEVEN. 

The average amount of seed sown in different dis- 
tricts varies from 50 to over 100 lb. per acre and 
altogether about l|r million tons or approximately one- 
eighth of the whole crop is used as seed. 

Most of the cultivators appear to sow seed of their 
own growing but it is difficult to generalise. Eor 
example, in the Canal Colony zone around Lyalipur more 
than 80 per cent, of the growers use their own seed but 
in the Bombay Presidency the practice is to buy seed 
and only the cultivators in the cotton growing tracts of 
G-ujerat and the Carnatic appear to retain their own 
produce. 

When it is necessary for the cultivator to obtain 
seed from outside sources this is generally done on 
sawai terms which involve a repayment either in cash 
or kind of 25 per cent more than the amount borrowed. 
Reckoned on the short period outstanding this normally 
represents a rate of interest of 50 per cent, per annum. 
When the loan is repayable in terms of cash, however, 
the unfortunate borrower having taken the loan when 
Values are high is under the necessity to repay at harvest 
time when values are low. The calculated ititerest 
in some cases then works out at the exhorbitant 
rate of 125 per cent. The sawai system is not, however, 
confined to the trade. In the Central Provinces the local 
Government since 1926 j)rovide loans to growers’ 
associations on the P-Barhi system which originally 
involved a repayment in kind of 20 per cent per annmn, 
but later was made repayable in cash. The system was 
not only onerom particularly when working on a (^ash 
basis but was unsuccessful in maintaining the ])urity of 
the seed and the operations of these growers’ associations 
are being brought to a close. 

The quality of seed is important. Cultivators 
generally take particular care in storing their own seed 
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which they intend to sow. The quality of supplies 
obtained from the laniya and other merchants often 
leaves much to be desired, especially when the wheat 
has been stored in feac/ic/ia pits. 

There is no “ Seeds ” Act in India requiring sellers 
to give any kind of guarantee or particulars regarding 
the quality of seed sold and there is no official seed testing 
station where cultivators might have their seed wheat 
tested for purity and germination. Buyers generally 
get their seed locally and there is no special body of seed 
merchants engaged in trading between different districts. 

At present the only reliable agency for obtaining improved 
seed, true to type, from outside sources is the Agricultural 
Department of the Province or State. 

The methods employed for the propagation and 
distribution of improved tj^es vary from one province 
to another. 

In Sind the Agricultural Department begins with 
a seed patch of 5 acres and works through an increase 
block of 50 acres, thereafter through A class registered 
seed growers for field scale planting and subsequently 
B class registered seed growers constituting a village 
group of about 5,000 acres and eventually to general 
cultivation in the district covering about 50,000 acres. 

In the United Provinces grants are made to 
selected cultivators for the supply of pure seed and at 
the same time tube w^eU owners are allowed to grow and 
deliver a stipulated quantity of improved wheat in lieu 
of the supervision charges over the tube wells. Re- 
cently the Department has introduced a policy of ex- 
changing improved seed for an equal quantity of 
ordinary wheat through its seed stores. 

The Punjab system of distribution through regis- 
tered commission agents appears to have something to 
commend it. There are, however, definite weaknesses 
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in the scheme in so far as at present the rate of commis- 
sion seems high and no check appears to be made to en- 
sure that the improved seed is passed on to the cultiva- 
tor and actually sown by him. If this could be com- 
bined with the system in Patiala whereby the seed is 
collected and issued in sealed containers — frequently 
kerosene tins — ^the system would be greatly improved. 
Agricultural Departments as well as devoting their 
energies to the production of improved types should 
follow up their distribution. For example, in 
1933-34, owing to the floods in that year in Dellii pro- 
vince, more than 9,850 maunds of pure Punjab 8- A 
wheat were imported and distributed to cultivators. 
This should have been sufficient to seed an equal num- 
ber of acres. In actual fact a survey made in the follow- 
ing year showed that there were at most only 3,200 acres 
of 8- A in the province. The quantity which was not 
seeded was utilised for home consumption probably 
because of the low rate of interest at which the seed 
was obtained from the Government as compared with 
the cost of borrowing from the baniya. 

Where the system of registered commission agents 
is employed it would appear to be desirable that the 
pure seed produced under the supervision of the Agri- 
cultural Department should be issued in sealed contain- 
ers and that the departmental officers should take an 
interest in seeing that this grain is actually received by 
the cultivators and used for sowing. 

In order to popularise the use of improved types by 
the cultivator it seems desirable that some system should 
be introduced whereby he may purchase through the 
commission agents his requirements in kind. At the 
present moment the commission agents are required to 
refund, when called upon, the cash value of the seed 
issued by the Department. It would be much better if, 
as in the Dnited Provinces, payment could be accepted 
in kind and that the amount so paid should cover interest 
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(if any) and the commission payable to the agent. 
Arrangements would, of course, have to be made by the 
Department subsequently for disposing of the ordinary 
wheat received in payment, through commercial channels 
in the large wholesale markets. 

Eesearch and plant breeding work has been largely 
devoted to producing improved types of white wheat 
{T. vulgar e) and so far not much attention has been 
paid (except in Bombay) to the development of varieties 
of durum wheat. It is expected, however, that the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research will soon be 
in a position to arrange for a substation to be opened in 
the black soil tract of the Central Provinces where 
work of this kind could be done. 

The attention of the plant breeders in India has 
been largely devoted to producing hard, strong white 
wheats suitable for milling. More lately their work has 
been concentrated on trying to produce rust-resistant 
types. The cultivators in some parts appear to believe 
that the sowing of a mixture of wheat and gram is a 
kind of protection against rust attack. The practice at 
any rate .has a beneficial effect on the soil and acts as 
an insurance against complete crop failure. Similarly 
on dry lands where there is a danger of failure of the 
wheat crop, the growers are in the habit of sowing a 
mixture of wheat and barley or gram as a form of in- 
surance against a total loss of crop. 

Prom a marketing point of view the admixture of 
barley with wheat is reprehensible. This does not 
apply in the case of gram, however, which may be har- 
vested separately or can in any case be easily separated 
from the wheat subsequently on the farm or in the 
market. There is apparently occasion for some scientific 
work being done on crop mixtures to provide the cultiva- 
tor with a better alternative than barley for sowing, with 
his wheat, particularly on &araw lands. 

L224ICAB 2’^ ! 
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379— Beport of the Boyal Commission on Agricnltuxe. 

I The snb-mnltiple weights of the standard mannd are the tola, the chhaimh 
and the seer, as follows * 

1 Tola « .4114 oz. (130 grains, ie., the weight of a rupee). 

0 Tolas I Chhatmh. 

16 Chhatanks >= 1 Seer (2.05T Ib.). 

40 Seers 1 Maund (82.2857 lb.). 


CHAPTER Xn.— WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND UNITS OP 

SALE. 


It seems hardly necessary to stress the desirability of staadardis- 
in" weights and measures. It is generally accepted that the many 
different methods of weighing and systems of weights and measures 
in vogue lend themselves to dishonest practices by the unscrupulous. 
This is, however, a relatively unimportant aspect of the problem. 
It is not as yet fully realised what a great handicap the present 
system imposes on the development of organised trading. Any 
merchant anxious to carry on business in different parts of the country 
finds himself hampered and his ordinary day to day labours very 
much increased by having to calculate buying and selling rates on 
the basis of various units of weights and measure.s. The great 
difficulty of getting readily comparable prices has already been 
referred to. 

As long ago as 1913, the Government of India appointed a 
committee to investigate the subject. The most important recom- 
mendation of the committee was that the maund of 82-217 pounds 
should be declared the standard weight for India but not for Burma 
where conditions are rather different. The war intervened and the 
recommendations of the committee were not considered until 1922 
when the Government of India decided to leave to the local Govern- 
ments to take such action as the latter thought advisable in regard 
to standardising weights and measures. As a result some local 
Governments have enacted legislation for the standardisation of 
weights and measures, e.g., the Central Provinces, Coorg and Bombay 
(see further note on page 345). 

In 1928 the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture recommended that 
the Government of India should again undertake an investigation 
of the subject observing that “ the only hope of advance appears to 

us to lie in action within the limits of each province it is 

desirable that no province should undertake legislation which might 
embarrass an adjacent province or at some .subsequent stage render 
all-India legislation impracticable 

A. — ^Weights and measures in current use. 

(1) Weights. 


The various systems of weight.s and measures in use differ, some- 
times very greatly, even within a small area. (Sec plate on opposite 
page.) The most common weight obtaining throughout the country 
is the maund of 82-2|7 Ib.t This is known sometimes as the railway 
maund or the Bengal maund and is used on all the railways as well 
as at the ports and, in a fairly general way, in most of the larger 
trade centres npcountry. It is common in rural areas in the eastern 
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A FEW OF THE WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND SCALES USED IN 

INDIA, 

(Collected by the Marketing Staff in the United Provinces and photo- 
graphed at the Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition, Lucknow.) 
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half of the Punjab, round about Delhi, in the western districts of the 
United Provinces and, since the enforcement of the Bombay Weights 
and Measures Act in 1936 in all the markets in that presidency and 
Sind. 

^ The situation in the different provinces is described in some 

detail in the report of the 1913 committee. Since then the position 
; has remained substantially anehanged. Outside the Bombay Presi- 

dency, for the purpose of the present survey, therefore, it will be 
suflioi'ent to tefer briefly to a few of the 'more glaring divergencies 
between the Veights and measures in common use throughout the 
' ^ country. For example, the weight of the so-called kachcha or non- 

standard seer in the Punjab ranges from 31 tolas in Hoshiarpur to 
102 tolas irt Dera Ghazi Khan. It is stated in the report on the 
marketing of wheat in that province, '' that the weight of the kachcha 
seer varies not only as between disMcts but also from village to 
village* in the same district.. Each village has thus got its own 
^weights, and these weights often vary even in the same village 

Conditions in other parts of the country are perhaps even worse 
than in the Punjab. For instance, the weights in many of the more 
remote rural areas of Islorth Bihar and the eastern districts of the 
United Provinces are based on Gorakhpuri pice, a copper coin 
deriving its name from Gorakhpur, both a town and district, in the 
north east of the United Provinces, valued at 3 pies or one-fourth of 
an anna, the actual weight of which was found to vary from .71 tolas 
to 1.41 tolas in 29 instances tested by the Marketing Officer, Bihar, 
f I . The cuiTent silver rupee is also a measure of weight. The matter is 

further complicated as the kachcha seer in Bihar villages varies from 
11 to 16 gandas of four pice each, and it is stated in that province's 
report that ^‘ gandas mostly made of pieces of stones and are 
often found to be made of bricks, wood and pieces of iron Great 
(► t differences also occur between the weights of the seer in Bihar and 

Orissa. These range from 48 tolas in certain villages to 105 tolas in 
Cuttack. At Kajgir the weights range ^within the area of the town 
itself from 80 to 84 tolas. % 

In the United Provinces conditions are equally chaotic. The 
maund is everyivhere divided into 40 seers but the number of tolas 
maldng the seer is highly variable. The only redeeming feature .in 
• this chaos is the weight of the tola which is always standard, ie., 

180 grains or the weight of a rupee. At Moradabad, Cliandausi and 
Bareilly 100 tolas make a seer, and the local seer is 2.5714 lb. and 
the maund 102.8571 lb. instead of the standard 82.2857 lb. At 
Muzaffarnagar and Saharanpiir the local seers are of 88 and 86 tolas 
respectively and the maiuids, therefore, of 90,5142 and 88.4571 lb. 

The variation in callages is still greater and more eonfiisi 
In some places, e.g., in Saharanpur district the seer is even made up 
of fractions of a tola— 86-6|16. Such a seer is expressed as the 
weight of 86 rupees and 6 annas, the fractions being expressed in 
annas. Not only do the village weights differ from the weights used 
^ in the neighbouring market towns but in many places so-called p 

kachcha weights are used. K kachcha seer is usually half of whatever | 

unit may be used as the local market seer. 
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In the Central Provinces the majority of the gunj are under 
the control of local bodies. In Berar a number are regulated cotton 
markets and the standard maund of 82-2|7 lb. and its sub-multiples 
are the cominon units of weight. Measures are, however, not so 
standardised and vary considerably. 

Prior to the introduction of the Bombay Weights and Measures 
Act, 1932, defining the standard seer as of 80 tolas, the seer of 
Bombay City was of 28 tolas, that of Poona 76 tolas while the Dharwar 
seer weighed only 20 tolas. In the north of the presidency the 
Ahmedabad seer was 40 tolas and at Surat 37 tolas made a seer. The 
maund in Sind ranged from 40 at Karachi to 41|: seers at Sukkur. 
At Shikarpur 41^ seers made the local maund and at Jaeobabad 41 
seers. 

Most of the weights used in Northern India and particularly 
those in the United Provinces are manufactured in the foundries of 
Agra and Cawnpore. Weights made in Agra are also found in 
Central India and Bombay. The standard maund and its siil)- units 
down to the paseri (5 seers) are eitlier truncated cones or rectangular 
in shape. The weights of most denominations are made of east iron 
and are stamped with the unit they represent. 

(2) Measuees. , 

The measures used in the different parts of India are multitudin- 
ous both as regards names and capacities. As a general rule the 
tendency in the w’holesale trade to use measures instead of w^eiglits 
is greater in Southern India than in the north. In all the large 
surplus wheat producing areas and at the major ports weights are 
invariably used by the wholesale trade. One oF tlie dra\v- 
backs of the measure system is that a^ measure full of grain 
cannot be expressed in definite terms of weight as the varies 

according to the specific gravity of the grain. A measure of rice, for 
example, is a different w’^eight than the same measure of wheat or 
any otlfeier commodity. 

The practice in regard to wdiat constitutes a full measure varies. 
In the Central Provinces for example in markets such as Rai])ur the 
measure is'“ strueJv level with the top. In Bombay Presidency on 
the other hand a heaped.’’ measure is customary. It is interesting 
to notice that the Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932, originally 
laid down that the new standard measure should struck ’’ and 
not heaped as foiunerly. In deference to trade opinion which 
strongly held to the old system the rules w^ere altered so that the 
heaped measure still prevails. 

In the Punjab probably the most common measure is the /opa 
the (:a])aeity of which varies from roughly 1 seer 10 ehkaia/nks iti the 
Gujranwala district to a calculated weight of 3 maunds 33| seers 
for wlieat in Kangra. In the south of the province in Muzaffargarh, 
the fopa holds from 4 to 5 seers of 'wheat. 

In former years measures of a convenient size, generally not 
more than 2 maunds, were in common use on the threshing floors of 
the west United Provinces for the purpose of making only a rough 
estimate of the produce harvested. These measures were made by 
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tE© village potter from baked clay’*^. Iii the south, and east of 
province, e,g.y in the districts of Jhansi, Basti, Gorakhpur and 
in the northern district of Naini Tal measures are still commonly 
used. It may be observed that at Haldwani measures are used only 
for purchases- from cultivator-sellers, while at Nawgarh they are 
employed both for buying and selling to the villagers. This is 
possibly significant in indicating that the scope for malpractices is 
greater and deception easier witii measures than with ‘weights. 
These measures pass under a large number of different names. The 
pmli and mani are probably the two most common. The former 
holds about 10 seers of wheat and the latter 5 maunds as in Bundel- 
khand in the south of the province. 


In Bihar, in the villages of Chota Nagpur and Santhal Parganas 
the common measure is the paila of capacities varying from one seer 
down to one chhatankj either standard or local. 


In tlie Central Provinces the primary unit of measure is the paM 
which is known as pa% chouthia, harhaya and hang an in different 
districts. The integral multiple measure of the paili is the huro or 
hatha. The hatha is used in Eaipur and Drug districts, and the huro 
in the rest of the province. The hatha and huro are equivalent to 
4 and 8 pailis respectively. The volume of the paili differs in differ- 
ent districts. P'or example, 100 tolas is the weight of a paili of 
wheat in the Nagpur, Raipur, Chhindwara, Damoh and Saugor 
districts ; 90 tolas in Betul and part of the Hoshangabad district ; 
80 tolas in the Jubbulpur harhaya and the Khandwa hangan ; 320 
and 160 tolas in the Akola and Buldana districts respectively . The 
man% chowhi, ma%ind, and hhandy are the higher multiples of 
the huro, hatha, hangan ox paili '' but are not ‘‘ measures ’’ in the 
true sense. The mani is used in the Saugor, Betul and Hoshangabad 
districts, the in the Khandw^a district, the maund in the 

districts of Berar, and the hhandy in the rest of the province.^ Whilst 
the hhandy is equivalent to 20 kuros or kathas, the mam may be 
24, 32, 40 or 48 kuros. In the Betul and Hoshangabad districts the 
mani equals 24 kuros. The hhandy may be 32 huros in the Narsing- 
pur and Gadarwara tahsils, but rises to 48 in the Seoni-Malwa and 
Hardai tahsils. The Damoh mani m one of 48 huros and that of 
Saugor 40 huros. The chowhi of Khandwa is equal to 4:^ hangans, 
and the maund of Berar varies from 12 pailis to 16 padlis in the 
different towns. 


In Central India the mam of Indore is 6 standard or Bengal 
maunds, as it is called locally, of 82-2|7 lb. 

Measuring, as already stated, is the prevailing system in Bombay, 
in the Deccan generally and further south. In Bombay the capacity 
of the Dharwar measure is roughly 150 tolas — depending on the 
type of grain— while at Poona it is lOO tolas. In Gujarat, on the 
other hand, in the north of t he presidency no measures at all are 

♦These vessels are still made but are used for the collection of the Jtde® 
obtained from sugar cane crushed by bullock driven cane crushers and 
annarently derived their origin from a prejudice which existed against the use 
of a scale on the threshing floor. TWs belief hag now died out and with it 
hag disappeared the custom of measuring wheat. 




ordinarily used and the large wholesale trade of Bombay city is alst 
conducted on weights alone although retail transactions are very 
frequently based on measures. The new measures laid dowm in tho 
Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932, are as follows 


1 Chatak 


seer (standard). 


(3) VERIFiCATION OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


1 Adapao 
1 Paoseer 
1 Adholi 


- i .. 

- i . 

= 2 seers. 


With the exception of the markets of Hyderabad, SeeunderabatJ, 
Nizamabad, Jalna and Aurangabad, Lahir and Bidar, where weights 
are used, almost all the other main centres of trade in Hyderabad 
State use measures. Wheat is alw^ays measured for example, in 
Gulbarga, Eaichur and Osmanabad. The most common measure m 
the paili which is equal to about 4 seers, 16 pailis being equal to 1 
maund. These measures differ from place to place and those in use 
in the same market are never exactly uniform. 


In Madras, wheat is always retailed by the measure. The 
Madras measure holds roughly 34 lb. In Sind the common measure 
is the ioyo with a capacity which may range from 4 to 5 seers aeeord- 
ing to the prevailing custom. The rule in Sind is for the measure 
to be heaped and not struck. 


Model bye-la'ws prescribing the use of standard weights and 
measures have been framed by most of the local Governments and 
have been adopted by municipal authorities and district boards in 
many parts of India, but enquhies have shown that they are, more 
often than not, quite ineffective in practice. No regular system of 
inspection appears to function anywhere outside the Bombay Presi- 
dency, although isolated attempts to check and adjust weights WTxe 
observed at one or two markets in the Punjab, e.g,^ Faziika and 
Malaut. At the former the municipal committee has contracted with 
a local blacksmith for checking the ’weights of shopkeepers against 
standards obtained from the Calcutta mint. At Malaut a purely 
private agency undertakes this -work twice yearly wiiile at Abohar 
the municipal committee is contemplating similar measures to those 
taken at Pazilka. The situation in Delhi is perhaps typical of con- 
ditions elsewhere. The Punjab Municipal Act, 1911, provides for 
the checking of weights and measures by standard weights to be kept 
by municipalities. During this survey it was found that at Delhi, 
where this Act applies, the bazaar weights are never cheeked, nor 
apparently has tMs ever been done. The standard weights supposed 
to have been originally provided for the purpose could not even be 
traced in the office of the Delhi Municipality. 


1 Maunci 


= 2 Maiincis. 


Dry measures of capacity are tested with water or rapeseed. The 
working of the machinery created by the Act is described later. 
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Having regard to the absence of regular cheeks and to the pre- 
valence of so many kinds of weights and measures it is not surprising 
that a large number are faulty. An investigation recently completed 
under the auspices of the Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab, 
covered 13 areas comprising about 19 towns, 12 mandiSy 50 factories 
and 180 villages. Over 13,500 weights of all kinds were cheeked, 
3,500 scales tested and 500 dry and liquid measures verified. Further 
soiiie 1,350 eases of wveighing were under observation. Only 51 per 

cent of the iveights cheeked were found to be correct and of the 

incorrect, 41 per cent were underweight and 8 per cent over weight. 
Two out of every three scales were defective. As regards measures, 
conditions were reported as chaotic This merely confirms the 
results of an earlier enquiry in the same province and reflects the 

utter confusion which exists not only in the Punjab but almost 

everywhere in India. 


Note on the Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932. 

The administi’ation of the Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932, was 
entrusted to the Director of Industries and the Act was enforced in half the 
presidency from 1st August 1935 and in the remainder from March 1936. 

Staff . — ^The Warden of Weights and Measures in the Department of 
Industries prior to taking up his duties was trained in His Majesty Mint, 
Bombay. He has two Assistant Wardens, who, besides working in headquarters, 
tour in the districts and supervise the work of the inspectors of weights and 
measures. 

In each district two Government Inspectors are appointed — one for the 
headquarters town and the other for the rest of the district. These officers were 
trained in the nature of their work under actual working conditions in the Weights 
and Measures Laboratory of the Department of Industries. There are at 
present 43 Government Inspectors of Weights and Measures and 23 Inspectors of 
Weights and Measures appointed by the different local bodies scattered all over 
the presidency. Each inspector is assisted by a manual assistant. 

Equipment and LaT) of atones in the districts.-^ (a) Government.— In each 
district Government Inspectors are in charge of wortog^ standard weights and 
measures and weighing instruments and there are well built laboratories to house 
the standards and accurate weighing instruments in each district. The inspectors 
use this equipment to verify and stamp the wholesale and retail traders' weights 
and measures once in two years. The weights^ and measures kept in industrial 
establishments coming under the Indian Factories Act, are verified and stamped 
once every year. lAeach district, a set of secondary standards is also main- 
tained. The inspectors use these to verify the working standards in their 
possession once every six months. 

(Z?) Local Bodies . — The Government of Bombay have enforced the Act in 
the various districts with the co-operation of municipalities and distTict local 
boards. In most districts the headquai’ter municipality has appointed one 
inspector and the District Local Board has appointed another. A part of the 
headquarters municipal area is allotted to the Municipal Inspector and a part is 
allotted to the Government Inspector. Similarly, the area under the District 
Local Board is divided between ^ the District Local Board Inspector and the 
Government Inspector for the district. Where the local body concerned has 
not appointed any inspection staff, the local Government has decided to enforce 
the Act entirely through the agency of its own inspectors and the entire work 
in such areas is clone by Government Inspectors. 

The local bodies' Inspectors have received a training similar to that of the 
Government Inspectors prior to taking up charge of their duties in their 
districts and they are provided with the same type of equipment as the latter. 
The stamping of the weights, etc., verified by the local body Inspectors is, 
however, done by the Government Inspectors in order" to maintain a uniform 
standard. In Bombay city, the Municipality has four inspecting units aad 
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laboratories located in different parts of the citj. These inspectors attend to 
the verification as well aa the stamping of weights and measures used by the 
trading establishments of the city. The inspection of industrial establishments 
under the Factories Act, Eailwaye, Port Trust and other Government estabiiiih- 
laents, and manufacturers of, and dealers in, weights, measures, etc., in the city 
as elsewhere is, however, done exclusively by Government Inspectors. 

Government Laboratories in Bombay City. — (i) A laboratory for trader % 
weights and measures has been set up by Government in the city of Bombay for 
the verification of weights, measures, etc., of the manufacturers of, and dealers 
in, weights and measures. 

(n) For the wmrk of periodical verification of the secondary standards kept 
in the districts, a standards laboratory has also been set up by Government in 
the city of Bombay. This laboratory is equipped with weighing Md measuring 
instruments, primary and secondary standards^ The weighing instruments are 
highly sensitive and w^ere specially designed and manufactured in the United 
kingdom for local conditions. 

Administration . — ^No special difilculty in the administration of the Act has 
so far been experienced by the Director of Industries. Standard weights and 
meapres and balances have been introduced into all the large towns of the 
presidency and the remaining areas mostly upcoiintry are expected to be covered 
within the next six months by which time standard weights and measures will 
have been introduced throughout the presidency. 

In its early days a number of rei>resentations were received from tlic public 
in regard to ccrbim aspects of the Buies and the Act. As a result of these 
representations. Government took steps suitably to amend certain sections. The 
Bombay Weights and Measures Buies have also been suitably modified and the 
new Buies appear to meet the requirements of all sections of the trade. 

The charges levied for verifying and stamping weights tJiid measures of 
the public are a minimum of 3 annas for each weight between lilfi tola to ^ seer 
and 9 annas for any denomination betw'een 1 seer and 1 maund. The former 
charge is also made for cheeking f oz. to 1 lb. weights and the latter for any 
weight above 1 lb. to 56 lb. Experience has shown that the administratioa 
of the Act is entirely self-supporting. 

(4) SUMMAET. 

The capacities of the main nnits of measnres in the five most 
important wheat producing areas may be siinimed up as follows : — 


Province. 


Name of measure. 

Capacity in tolas 

Punjab 


.. Topu 

l3(b--400 

U. P. (Basti) 


. . . . Hai 

... ' !K>--I20 

Bihar and Orissa 


. . Pailas 

HO 

Central Provinces 


. . Paili 

80 320 

Sind . . 

*• 

. . . . Toyo 

' 320..*-4fKl 


Measures are generally made of wood, iron, tin or (*oi>per. In 
certain 3‘ural pea^ baskets made of plaited straw, liamboo strips or 
any other similar kind of material are used for the purpose. Very 
occasionally epthen measures may be used. Dry measures are some- 
times cylindrical but in the south of India the measures used for 
putting produce into bags are narrower in the middle than at the 
ends in order to afford a better grip. 

-.B.-~Scales Employed. 

Throughout the country hand scales are used for weighing 
quantities up to 5 seers (10 lb.) and large beam scales^ for w^eighing 
larger quantities, e.g., m bags. The pans of the typical hand scale 

;*The te?m beam . .scale means any equal ariped weighing instrument 
the pans of which are below the beam. — ^Bombay Weights and Measures Buies, 
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are made either of leather or iron, while the beam scale has plat- 
forms of wood which are hung to the ends of the beam by stout iron 
chains. Platform scales or weighing machiines of European or 
American pattern are almost exclusively used by the large Hour 
mills, by exporters and by the more important transport agencies 
such as railways and steamship companies. Steel yards are very 
occasionally used for checking purposes at the ports'. 


0.^ — ^Units of Sale, 


(1) For PRICE QUOTATIONS. 

Under the existing conditions in which widely differing weights 
and measures are used by different markets, no uniformity can pos- 
sibly be expected in the system of price quotations. This has already 
been touched on in Chapter III. Sometimes even in the same market, 
e.g,^ Bombay, and for the same commodity, it is found that ^ the 
methods of quoting prices are based on different units of weight. 
For ^ ^ futures ’ ’ transactions quotations for wheat are based on the 


hundred-weight (112 lb.) while for spot ” or ready ” sales the 


unit of quotation is per candy of 6| hundred-weights. In the retail- 
market at Bombay prices were formerly quoted in annas per paili 
of four liocal seers, but this has now been standardised since the 
enforcement of the Bombay Ait. In Karachi, the basis for quota- 
tions is the candy of 656 lb., while at Calcutta the maund of 82-217 lb. 
is the normal unit, although the bazaar maund of 82-2115 lb. is in 
regular use. As a general rule wholesale rates are quoted in terms 
of price per unit of weight while in the retail trade it is more often 
than not customary to quote a Weight per unit of value, seers 
per rupee. 


(2) For TRANSACTING BETAVERY. 


The unit of delivery for the iaternal trade, in most of the whole- 
sale markets, is a bag of 2i standard maunds.^ Orders to buy or sell 
actuals are usually given in bags of this unit. It should be 
noted, however, that this rarely coincides with the unit for price 
quotations. For example, at Hapur in the United Provinces prices 
are quoted in rupees per maund, while the units of delivery against 
futures ’’ contracts and ‘‘ ready" or actuals ” are 25 tons and 
one bag respectively. When wheat is sold by the khafU (or pit) the 
unit may vary from 225 maunds to about 900 rnaunds. Each market 
in the western districts of the United Provinces Where JcJiatti storage 
underground is largely practised has pits of varying dimensions and 
capacity. 

The units of delivery against" futures ” eontraets vary from 
place to place, but the most common is 100 bags equal to 250 maunds 
net. Notable exceptions are at Lyallpur, where the unit is the 
same number of bags with a different weight, 270 maunds, and 
Amritsar where the unit is 500 maunds. A 10 ton unit prevails at 
Calcutta and a 5 ton contract at one association in Bombay. At a 
recent informal conference in Delhi betw^een representatives of a 
number of grain trade associations and the Central Marketing Staff 
it was decided that the standard weight for quoting prices should be 
the maund of 82-2|7 lb., and 500 maunds the minimum unit for 
delivery under “ futures contracts. 
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INTER-OHAPTEE TWEIjVE. 


No honest man could see any advantage in the 
present chaotic state of weights and measures through- 
out India. Weights made of sticks, stones, bricks and 
bits of old iron are a common feature in the markets 
and villages. A seer may range from 3T tolas to 102 tolas 
as in the Punjab, a paseri whieJi is live seers, may range 
from 5 to 9 seers and the mauud may go up to 64 seers 
as in parts of Bihar and Orissa, Even the tola-— nor- 
mally the weight of one rupee— is not always the same. 
Weights vary enormously from district to district and 
sometimes within the district itself. These differences 
become more baffling when they are of small dimensions. 
For example, in Calcutta, where the normal unit of sale 
is the standardmaund of 82-2[J lb., the bazaar maund of 
82-2 1 15 lb., is in regular use. 


Many municipalities and local authorities have bye- 
laws prescribing theiise of standard weights and 
measures. The Punjab Municipal Act, 1911, for 
example, provided for the checking of weights and 
measures by standards to be kept by municipalities. A 
recent survey in the Punjab, however, showed that only 
about half the weights in use arc correct and that 2 out 
of every 3 scales used for weighing are defecilve. This 
to indicate quite clearly that the control by local 
authorities is at present quite ineffective, and that no 
adequate steps arc taken even where bye-laws do exist, 
to ensure that the ’weights in use are ])roperly ('het'ked 
from time to time. In BcDii, for example, it was found 
that although the bye-laws provided for the checking of 
weights by means of standard weights to be kept at the 
office of the municipality no trace could be found of the 
latter after a prolonged search. 


The Bombay Government are to be congratulated 
on having taken thorough and energetic steps to put in 
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Note on Governmental measures in other countries relating to wheat. 

The position in the main exporting countries may be briefly described 

as follows : — 

Canada.— As a result of semi-Governmentai measures for stabilisation 
and by attempting to maintain the price leFci of Canadian wheat above 
the price of competing wheats on the worids markets, Canada found 
herself with stocks of about 300 million bushels or nearly 8 million tons 
as compared with one-fourth of that quantity which had been taken 
over from the Wheat Pools by the Central Belling Agency in 1030. This 
surplus, which was greater than the annual production of recent years, 
coupled with Canada reduced sales abroad, caused an official enquiry to 
be held which resulted in Parliament setting up a Wheat Board to take 
over the holdings of wheat from the 'Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Ltd., and from the Stabilisation Agency, with the object of further- 
ing the sales of Canadian wheat. A change of government soon afterwards 
caused a complete re-shuffling of the members of the Board and has 
resulted in a more vigorous selling policy. After the peak of 
Australian shipments was passed in March 1930, the international wheat 
trade was dominated by Canada. Estimated end-of-season stocks in 
Canada were slightly more than 100 million bu-sheis as compared with 203 
million bushels at the same period in 1935. 

The Canada Grain Act, 1930, provides for (ifficial standard grades 
and governs the system of inspection and all matters, c.//., elevator charges 
connected with the marketing of wheat. 

Australia.— The depression which overtook the world wheat nmrket in 
1929 threatened the Commonwealth's economic structure. As a tempt^rary 
expedient the Government first assisted growers with a bounty on a 
production and acreage basis. It was <h;eided, however, to afloni a long 
term policy of assistance to the wheat industry as wheat growing had 
become unprofitable at the prices imling since 1930, and the Royal Com- 
mission appointed in 1934 to enquire into the wlieat flour and bread 
industries decided to recommend the principle of a honu* consumption 
price for such part of the product as is consumed within the Contmon- 
w^ealth^^ through an excise on fiour varying in accordance with wheat 
prices. An Act was passed in 1935 to give effect to the Comnussion^H 
recommendations^ and prohibited inter-state trade except under licence. 
A recent judgment, however, against the Comixionwealth in favour of a 
South Australian grower and processor of dried fruits releasing the 
latter from an order of the Australian High Court respecting certain 
consignments under the Dried Fruits Act, 1028-35, on the lines of which 
portions of the Wheat Act were framed, is likely to invalidate the system 
of controlled marketing affecting wheat and other primary |)rodiu?.ts. 
The prohibition of trade between one State and another has, by this 
judgment, been declared unconstitutional',; the eonstitution, lu'oviding 
that commerce and intercourse among the various States of the Cf)mmon- 
wealth shall be absolutely free In the meantime prices have 
generally improved and the geographical distribution of Australians 
exports which was an unusual feature of 1934-35, when exports to the 
United Kingdom were only about one-third of the heavy exports to 
Japan and the Far East, has returned to the normaL 

Argentina.— The disastrous fall in the price of agricultural produce 
between 1929 and 1932 coinciding with a succession of large harvests 
gi*avely affected the Argentine, and brought into being a system of 
exchange control and the fixation of minimum grain prices at calculated 
cost levels. The profits accruing to the Government from this exchange 
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control were utEised to offset losses incurred in the acquisition and subse- 
quent sale by the government of the various commodities exported. The 
operations of the Grain Eegulating Board at minimum prices in 1933 
were responsible for the accumulation of large stocks in 1934 which 
however sold readily in consuming countries during 1934 and 1935 at 
prices above the minimum rates fixed, owing to short offerings of other 
export wheats. For the first time on record Argentina headed the list 
of exporting countries. In 1935 the Grain Act of the Argentine Republic 
provided for the creation of the National Grain and Elevator Board to 
function as an autonomous entity. The objects of the Board are to control 
all institutions or bodies which intervene directly or indirectly in the 
domestic or export grain business and to establish fixed types of wheat 
which correspond to the production in the various zones of the Republic 
and to determine the limits of the zones. Other functions of the Board 
are to control, on the advice of the National Office of Weights and 
Measures of the Ministry of Agriculture, the operation of all apparatus 
for ascertaining specific weights, grades, analysis of foreign matter, 
scales, etc., which are used in grain production or the grain trade. During 
1936 a Commission was busily engaged in examining and classifying samples 
of the several Varieties of wheat grown in the Argentine in order to 
establish standards for the official grades as contemplated by the Grain 
Act. The National Grain and Elevator Board was constituted in August 
1936 and one of its first acts was to approve the official standards for 
wheat, oats, barley, rye and linseed crops of the season 1935-36. These 
standards not only specify the commercial quality but also the milling 
and baking qualities. Regulations for the control of exports of grain 
were recently announced to come into effect on December 1st, subsequent 
to which date every exporter of grain will be required to advise the 
Board of the time of loading, so that these Gyrations may be duly 
inspected and the grain sampled officially. Provision is also made for 
the shipment of grain of a quality inferior to those recognised by the 
responsible trade committees or with an impurity content greater than 
the standard. In such cases inspectors are required to take proper pre- 
cautions to prevent the mixing of such grain with other grain. Another 
regulation provides for the establishment of a register of stocks of grain 
and requires every grain merchant to report each month the quantity of 
grain of which he is the owner, specifying its charaeteristies and where it 
is to be found, etc. The object of the register is to enable the Board to 
•watch the movement of the crops and be in possession of exact informa- 
tion as to stocks, etc., at all times of the year. These regulations come 
into effect on January 1st 1937. An office of the Board is being established 
in London for the purpose of keeping the Board advised in regard to 
conditions in European consuming markets. 

United States. — The accumulation of world stocks from 1928 onwards, 
res'LiIting from large acreage increases and bumper harvests, also forced 
the United States to adopt farm relief measures. These originally took 
the form of co-operative pooling by producers. In 1929, however, the 
government established the Federal Farm Board operating upon the 
theory that by purchase and control of accumulated surplus, price domina- 
tion through creation of artificial scarcity could be achieved This 
having failed, governmental efforts to control production were directed 
to a new channel namely to induce producers voluntarily to curtail acreage 
for a consideration in the shape of benefit payments in proportion to the 
acreage reduced. After some two years’ trial this too proved to be un- 
workable as the acreage reductions made by those willing to accept the 
government’s terms were offset by increases on the part of farmers 

♦Corn Trade Year Book 1935-36 (Broomhall). 
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vlio remained outside the scheme. Moreover the power of the govemment 
to control agricultural production was held by the Supreme Court to b© 
void and the Agricultural Adjustment Act was declared to be a statutory 
plan to regulate and control agricultural produetionj a matter beyond the 
powers delegated to the federal government 

Shortly after the Supreme Couirt's decision the Soil Erosion Bill was 
introduced to replace the Agxieultural Adjustment Act, in |.?art, tlu’ inten- 
tion being to induce farmers to withdraw from cultivation land normally 
devoted to growing surplus agricultural produce either by compensation 
or by outright purchase. In August 1936 the Resettlement Administration 
decided to purchase about 5 million acres in the region of the Great Plains 
to be converted into gracing land. The Government has also approved 
the purchase of 2.5 million bushels of wheat grown in the States of 
Washington, Oregaon and Idaho to be converted into Hour I'or relief 
purposes in certain other states which the maladjustment of supplies caused 
by the droughts of 1934-35 has left short of milling wheat. 

The regulation of commodity exchanges has been the subject of legis- 
lation and the Commodity Exchange Act came into efEeet early in Septem- 
ber 1936. The object of this law', to w^hich x'eference has already been 
made in Chapter IX, is to diminish or eliminate the burden of excessive 
speculation by the fixing of trading regulations governing the volume of 
speculative trading in futures in any commodity covered by the Act. 
“ Bucket Shops are outlawed and all fictitious practices are prohibited 
in connection with the sale of any commodity in inter-state commerce. 
The Commission created by the Act for the pui*]:)ose of administering it 
has the power of closing any exchange which violates the rules of the 
Act. A system of ofSciai grain standards is in force tiiroughout the United 
States.. 

South Africa, — Another attempt at controlled marketing is seen in 
the Wheat Industry Control Act, 1935. The Act provides for Board 
of eight members having power («) wholly or ]>artlally to compensate 
wheat producers or co-operative organisations for any losses sustained in 
consequence of the storage of wheat and (h) to advise the Minister in 
regard to the control and regulation of imports and exports, fixation 
of grades and all other matters relating to production and marketing. A 
num])er of changes have been made in the original measure and the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Bill, 1936 has been re-introduced into Parliament after 
consideration by a Select Committee. The Bill provides for the regula- 
tion of the production and sale of agricultural products through the 
e.stabli.shment of marketing boards, and closely resembles agricultural 
marketing legislation in the United Kingdom. 

The position in main consuming countries, in Europe, reflects the 
prevailing tendencies of recent years to impose quotas and other restric- 
tions on the importation of wheat and many agricultural commodities with 
the object of encouraging domestic production and attaining national self- 
siifiiciency, particularly in respect of food stuffs. 

, „ United Kingdom.-— In the , United .Kingdom the Wheat Act passed .in 
3932 was framed to protect domestic producers, From 1st March Hour 
from non-Empire sources was also made subject to a duty of 10 per cent 
ad valorem and in November 1932 a duty of 2 shillings per quarter (480 lb.) 
was imposed on wheat of non-Empire origin. In June, the price-supple- 
menting system of deficiency payments ** to be made to wheat growers 
was introduced, and to provide funds for the purpose quota payments 
were levied on all flour manufactured in the United Kingdom or imported. 
The Act specified a standard price of 10 shillings per cwt. If 
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registered growers failed to realise this price froni thie sales of whieat 
they should receive a deficiency payment equal to the diference. The 
method of arriving at the deficiency payment is the difference between 
the ascertained average price and the standard price subject to 
tv/o deductions, namely, one to defray the cost of administration and 
^ secondly a proportionate reduction in the deficiency payment should the 

quantity of domestic wheat sold by registered growers in the cereal year 
exceed the anticipated supply of the year which is limited, by the act, to 
27,000,000 cwts. One of the immediate effects of the subsidy was an 
increase in domestic acre^e from 1.34 to 1.74 million in 1933. The 
import duty on wheat which came into force later in the year did not 
t have much effect on shipments to the United Kingdom owing to the 

lai'ge crop in the Argentine and the greater disposition of sellers in that 
country to meet the demand at low prices. The Wheat Act is perhaps 
an outstanding example of legislation of this type and its success is due 
to the fact that wheat is not only bought and sold on a free market but 
the channels of disappearance have not been interfered with. In August 
193G the quota payment^' in respect of deliveries of flour has been 
reduced to 9,Qd* per cwt., as compared with 1 shilling since the end of 
February. This is due to the recent rise in the values both of wheat 
and flour. 

Prance. — -High import duties and prohibitive milling quotas have 
been in force for some years. The heavy crop of 1932 coinciding with 
fall in prices resulted in further governmental measures, and early in 1933 
provision was made for the acquisition by Government of home-grown 
wheat to the value of three hundred million francs. Later in 1933, when 
it was obvious that another large crop was in view, a minimum price to 
farmers was fixed by law for a period from l5th July 1933 to 15th July 
^ 1934. The immediate result was a sharp rise in priees in July 1933. These 

controls were continued with additional measures in the shape of a bounty 
on exports, for a brief period only, prohibition of planting wheat on land 
used for this crop in 1933 and enlargement of financial facilities for storage 
by Government. In spite of high prices, consumption seems to have been 
% stimulated but not to such an extent as to relieve the pressure of stocks 

which swelled to record dimensions by the end of the crop year. In 1934- 
35 France, hitherto a net importer, became the largest European exporter 
ranking fourth among the exporting countries, a situation resulting as 
mncb from three successively large harvests as from government measures 
restricting imports, regulating milling and reducing the quality of flour. 

The expoi*t bounty was increased during 1934-35 and imports from French 
colonies except those of durum wheats, were severely restricted. In 
August 1936 a law for the establishment of a National Wheat Board was 
promulgated. This Board is a public body with legal status and financial 
autonomy and operates under the Ministry of Finance as regards the 
financial operations and under the Ministry of Agriculture in regard 
to technical matters and administration. The principal object in the 
g>etting up of the Board is the fixing of a legal wheat price and the 
m,aintenanee of this price by interposing the Go-operative between 
the farmer and the miller, the latter being supplied directly by the Co- 
tps operative. The Board has also a monopoly over imports and exports. 

Approved co-operative societies will be permitted to purchase wheat from 
the producers and it is possible that many new societies will have to be 
established for the purpose. Aided by the Agricultural Credit Fund with 
the backing of the Bank of France these societies will be empowered to 
grant credit facilities to farmers and the costs will be met from the fund 
contributed by farmers, except those with the smallest holdings, in the ( 

form of a levy on all wheat sold by them. Under the new law the functions 
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grain dealers are not substituted by the Co-operatives. The diffeixn^ 
between the fonner and the latter is that the Co-opeiatives must purchase 
all wheat ot'ered to them by their members and parlieipating non-meushers^ 
vhiJe the dealers are not under a similar obhgatioii. When dtuilers have 
concluded transactions, regulations governing co-oi>eratives are equally 
applicable to them. The new system exceeds all. previous eii'orts to euiilrol 
marketing by the State in France. Individual iradei's will no longei* be 
in direct contact with growers. The quotations oi' produce tixclianges of 
wheat prices are now forbidden and the Wiieat Exchanges liave literally 
ceased to exist. 

Other Countries,— In Italy since 1025 an attempt lias been made to 
attain self-sufficiency in respect of wheat. In 1950 the re-organisation of 
the wheat market was completely elTectetl and all tlie wheat lu-oduct.ul in 
Italy or imported must now be ccmsigm^l to collective iiepots for collec- 
tive" sale under a Central Bureau which also controls tlie storage. The 
price of wheat is fixed each year by the Ministry o‘f Agriculturtn 

In Germany along with high tariffs a <|uota system is apfditul to the 
mills. In Sweden, ISTorway, the Netherlands and most of the other 
countries of Europe a system, of control hy State monopolies reinforced 
in some eases by milling quotas, high tariffs and the prohibition or licencing 
of private import trade is the common practice. 
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FINAL INTER-CHAPTEE. 

General Conclusions and Eecommendations. 

This report aims at getting better returiis for Indian 
wheat cultivators and indicates bow this can be achieved 
at no distant date. The gains to which the report draws 
artention are, however, not to be had for the asking but 
involve increased effort and efficiency on the part of aU 
concerned. Certain recommendations on points of 
details are to be found at their appropriate place in the 
body of the report and are better read in their ’context. 

Only the more general conclusions and recommendations 
are summarised here. 

The uninitiated always think that the marketing of 
wheat is one of the easiest problems to tackle. This is 
probably because wheat being one of the world’s staple 
foods has been the subject of more study — outside India — 
than any other commodity. The welfare of the inhabi- 
tants of some countries depends on maintaining a large 
export trade in wheat. In others, whereas wheat imports 
are essential to the population as a whole, their control 
is of vital importance to local producers. Governments 
in exporting and importing countries for years, therefore, 
have been trying and are still trying by one device or 
another to improve the conditions of their cultivators 
with varying degrees of success. In India there is per- 
haps a tendency to rely overmuch on Government bene- 
ficence. The fact that there is State regulation of the 
wheat trade in many other countries encourages this 
attitude here, but it is not possible to apply to Indian 
conditions the forms of Government action taken in 
countries with a regular export or import trade. Here 
the problem is entirely different. 

Exports of wheat from India are spasmodic and 
depend not only on the world price of wheat but also on | 

the relative price of barley, gram, rice, maize and other | 
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competing food stuffs. If in the internal market these 
are cheap as compared with wheat more wheat will be 
available for export, and not otherwise. The large firms 
customarily engaged in the export trade are sufficiently 
well organised to deal with this trade as opportunity 
offers. The railways also have co-operated by reducing 
freights on wheat destined for export. There is 
apparently not much more that can be done to encourage 
exports of wheat without injuring the interests ot the 
cultivator. 

If people in India prefer to consume the wheat 
rather than part with it at the price offering on tlie world 
markets that is their affair. Exporters quite naturally 
wish to do as much trade as possible and to ljuy as 
cheaply as they can ; but if, in order that they might 
attain their objective, it becomes necessary to impart a 
greater degree of instability to Indian wlieat |»rices and 
to accentuate the marked seasonal depression which faces 
cultivators at every harvest, an increased export trade 
might do more harm than good. The strong and pro- 
longed bearish tendency of the July “ future ” at 
Karachi cannot be ignored since it is ])robably (diaracter- 
istic of the factors which are at work in the export t?*ade. 

In regard to imports the OoverimKoit (J' India 
imposed a duty on wheat and wheat flour whic,h by 
preserving the intemal market for Indian in'odnot* had 
some stabilising effect on prices and on the channels of 
distribution in the internal trade. Although only partial- 
ly effective in regard to iniee any attempt to make it 
more effective by raising the duty would ]>robably have 
failed because of the internal competition between wheat 
and other substitute food stuffs. Stability is probably 
in the long run more important to both producers and 
consumers than either the raising or lowering of prices. 

Apart from the external trade in imports and ex- 
ports of wheat the Government of India should not be 
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called upon to function except through the Central 
Marketing Staff acting as a co-ordinating agency between 
local Governments and trade interests throughout the 
country and initiating where possible practical improve- 
ments of an experimental character, e.g., in regard to 
grading and standardisation. The main problems of 
wheat marketing are connected with the internal trade, 
and where Government action is called for in the interest 
of producers this could apparently best be done by the 
local Governments and State Durbars concerned. The 
following are some of the main points which mignt 
commend themselves to the inteirest of local Governments. 

The standardisation of weights and measures as 
administered by municipalities and other local bodies 
on the basis of existing legislation has proved quite in- 
effective. The existence of countless inaccurate weights 
and measures — ^many deliberately false — and the absence 
of uniformity in different parts of the country are a 
serious obstacle to trade. The Bombay Government, 
with profit to the local exchequer and to the advantage 
of producers and traders, has enforced an Act to 
standardise weights and measures throughout the 
Presidency. This example might well be studied and 
followed even to the extent of adopting the same standard 
weights — ^with appropriate local names if necessary. 

The number of trade associations dealing in 
“futures” in certain provinces is excessive. It is 
essential that such bodies should be fully representative, 
financially sound and capable of ensuring strict com- 
pliance with contracts made on the basis of standard 
quality and other terms. Local Governments might 
therefore consider the possibility of giving statutory 
recognition to one or at most two associations in the 
province or State in the same way as the Bombay Gov- 
ernment recognises the rules, regulations and bye-laws 
of the East India Cotton Association. Though the legis- 
lative action may be provincial there is great need for 
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uniformity in certain essential matters, especially in 
the terms of “ futures ” contracts. In matters such 
as these the Govermnent concerned will doubtless seek 
the advice not only of their local Marketing Btalf but 
also of the Central Marketing Staff and any all-India 
federation of grain trade associations which may exist. 


Eeduction and reg ulatio n of ma rket ch arges is a 
matter for urgent attention on the part of local Govern- 
ments if the growers are to receive l)ett('r returns. 
This may be tackled in various ways according to local 
conditions. Existing Markets Acts in Bombay, Central 
Provinces, Madras and Hyderabad for example, might 
be fimther extended to grain markets and other Gov- 
ernments might he exjjected to study and adojit corres- 
ponding legislation and regulations. Tliese Acts pro- 
vide for statutory recognition being given to a scale of 
charges drawn up by the proper authority in each regu- 
lated market. 


It is possible, however, that some Governments may 
prefer to advance on a wider front and dec1a!-t‘ (-.ertain 
customary charges, c.g., hanki, h<vr<hnm, to he not 
enforceable by law except with tlu* prior consent of the 
seller in writing. Whatever the inetbod of approach 
the fullest possible use should be made of t!n^ local 
Marketing Staffs which sbonld he extended as retpiired 
so as to be able to undertake the. addiiional duties 
involved. 
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I Other general matters but none the less vital requir- 

ing the attention of local Q-overnments are the ipci^ 
dence of mnnicipal octroi duties, terminal taxes and 
. tolls which appear to hear very heavily on the pro- 

ducers and also the consideration of such measures as 
would lead to the cessation of payments in kind on 
account of harvest wages, etc., and lead to the ahandon- 
r ment of a barter for a money economy in the villages. 

The f oregoi ng points relating to action by local 
Gro vcrnm ents have be en placed first but probably more 
can be done by traders t hemselves — and that more 
i gui^dy— so as t o make t he system of distribution more 

I efficientand^less costly with advantage to all concerned. 

In some markets local trade associations have been 
effective in standardising and reducing market charges. 

They have also, e.g., at Muzaffarnagar, introduced an 
improved system of ferro-concrete storage, not only 
-^Fprofit to^he association but also with advantage 
as regards the quality and price of wheat stored there. i 

Wastage has been reduced to a minimum. Incidentally if 
a similar system be universality applied to all grains the j 

' constant recurrence of serious outbreaks of plague might 

be largely prevented. | 

; Standards of quality and of contract terms for ■ 

buying and selling, particularly on the “futures” : 

markets, are primarily a matter for the trade. They 
have already shown their willingness and readiness to 
take steps about this. A closer affiliation of the larger 
grain exchanges throughout the country into a represen- 
tative all-India body would speed up action on those 
^ lines and promote a greater degree of interdrading than 

exists at present. An organisation of this kind could 
quicklv reduce to some semblance of order the present 
multiplicity of trade descriptions and bases of price 
quotations. The question of instituting a suitable 
standard contract for durum wheat seems a matter 
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wliicii could easily and readily be done by agreement, 
between the leading grain trade associations. Tiie 
provision of better market information regarding wheat 
stocks, movements and prices concerns the trade. In 
Ms direction also they have shown their readiness to 
assist, in providing a basis for a weekly broadcast by 
the Central Marketing Stall. 

Organised trade associations might also put their 
house in order. Hitherto the conditions of trading 
in some of the important grain exchanges have been 
primitive in the extreme. Becently Karachi and 
Bombay have given a lead in erecting business ]) i‘emiscs 
comparable with the dignity and status of their "respect 
tive associations and where Inisiness ('an be done in 
decency and comfort at all seasons. Other associations 
will presumably follow siiit and tlie example, it is lioped, 
will percolate down to the smaller mark'ets where the lay- 
out, cleanliness and sanitary conditions generally leave 
much to be desired. It is to l)e hoped that the influence 
of a well organised body of grain traders may be effec- 
tive in instigating municipal authorities into taking 
action for providing proper services and exercising 
ade<iuate control over their local market phu'es. 

Among transport agencies (jountiy boats, ('araels, 
and other pack animals go their own wa.v and 
no one complains much about river and coastal freight. 
The fact that recent developments in Sind liave brought 
the surplus wheat producing area nearer the coast is 
a matter for congratulation by all tradcsrs at tlie 
ports from Karaclii to Calcutta. The motor lorry has 
become in some districts a serious competition of the 
railways. Even in some cases where the freight is 
more senders prefer to employ the motor lorry as it 
provides a quicker and more efficient service and elimi- 
nates the palaver at stations which is apparently gene- 
rally accepted as inevitable. It is doubtful, however, 
whether motor transport rates are always economic. 


;i6i 

Agricultural Departments have been doing good 
work in producing and propagating improved varieties 
of common white wheats {T. vulgare) suitable for making 
chapatis and fermented bread. Something more might 
perhaps be done on the same lines ton durum wheats 
having regard to their special suitability for macaroni, 
etc. Indian wheat cultivators have shown that they are 
by no means conservative in adopting new varieties but 
they have their idiosyncracies and it would seem desir- 
able that Agricultural Departments should follow up the 
seed distribution of new types to ensure that the seed as 
issued is actually sown. The enthusiasm of plant 
breeders for creating new crosses and types can be 
appreciated but as well as having regard to consumers 
requirements the departments should consider the needs 
of the trade for obtaining unmixed types m different 
districts. Gommori whesits (T. vulgar e) should not 
therefore be propagated in typical durum districts 
without good reasons. 

There renmins the question of what the wheat pro- 
ducers should do for themselves. There is, of course, 
tbe co-operative movement but producers’ co-operative 
trading societies in this country have not passed the 
elementary stage. Those that exist function only as 
hachcha arhatiyas and sell their wheat locally in their 
own markets. It is claimed that by doing so they haye 
kept down the local market charges and to this extent 
they perform a useful fimction. They have, however, no 
facilities for selling in distant markets and there are 
few urban consumers’ co-operative societies with which 
they might usefully be linked up. The main object of 
the iocal co-operative departments therefore should be to 
provide some such distributive " machinery either by 
employing existing firms as agents or by. establishing 
some other suitable agency for the purpose. The 
possibility of establishing closer relations between the 
financially sound producers’ and consumers’ societies 
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migM, however, be considered especially where the co- 
operative banks concerned can guarantee the respective 
accounts and are equipped to clear the railway receipts 
quickly. 


This report in some parts seems almost to ignore the 
interests of the wheat grower and to point to opportuni- 
ties for enterprising youth to establish themselves in 
business as merchants or as owners and operators of stone 
mills (chahMs) or in organising baking or the production 
and distribution of cereal prodiahs sutdi as Meivnjjan 
(vermicelli), macaroni, suji (seiiiolina) and the like. 
An influx of educated youth into these sphej‘(?s siiould 
do much to improve the whole maidnnery of distribu- 
tion. The cultivator at present gets about three fifths 
of the consumer’s rupee and his best chance of obtain- 
ing a higher return seems to lie in increasing the 
efficiency and reducing the cost of distribution gene- 
rally. It is ho]jed that this report shows how this 
might be done. 

Central Mark e ting Staff have already done 
something towards improving conditions, fllie main 
terms of a standard contract for wliite wheat have heen 
agreed on with the trade and sevi'rnl local a'^sociaiions 
have made alterations in tlieir existing eontracts so as 
to bring them into confornrity with tiie ])roposed all- 
India standard. I’his question is h(*ing fur1h<‘r jmr- 
sued. 

Arrangements were also nmd<‘ to cnllcctt the infor- 
mation necessary to provide a w{‘(‘kly hroadeasi giving 
the stocks, movements and prif'cs of wheat — both 
‘ ready ’ and ‘ futures ’ — at the main port and up- 
('ountry markets. This service commenced operating 
at the beginning of November 19B6 and is being ex- 
tended. 
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As a small contribution towards eluninating the 
large amount of dressing and redressing of wheat done 
by retail xDurchasers an experiment has been initiated 
for selling ata prepared from cleaned, washed and com 
ditioned wheat of different grades. Small sealed and 
branded bags of 10 seers have been used for the ata so 
that consumers can with certainty obtain a clean ana 
good article of pure and reliable quality. 

These trial steps have shown that there is a sur- 
prising amount of mutual interest and goodwill among 
the better class of cultivators, merchants and manufac- 
turers in India who are apparently prepared to sinh 
old superstitions, to deal openly and fairly and march 
together along the road of progress. There are, at 
least, good grounds for optimism. 












APPEISroiX I. 

Procluctimi of wheat m the main producing areas. 
(Million tons.) 
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APPENDIX ra—conid 

Average monthly wholesale p rices of Australian and La Plata vjheats in the United Kingdom {O, /. F. Liverpool andjor London)"^ and 

Indian wheat at Karachi1[ {Gx~store), 




lute! national Year Hook of Aiirieultural Statistics, Rome. f Chamber of Commerce, KaracM. 

NoTE.—Prices of Aiistraliaii and La Plata wheat in the United Kingdom are in sMUmgs per quarter of 480 ibs. 

Prices of Indian ivheat in Karachi are in rupees per candy of 656 lbs. (Basis 2% Barley, 1|^% estraneons matter). 
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APPETOIX IX. 

Imjiort and export trade of wheat at stalions adjacen t to land frontier routes, 

{In tons.) 
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APPENDIX X. 

Area, produdioti and total available supplies of wheal and imports and exports 
{including re-exports) of wheat and wheat flour by sen . 

(000 omitted.) 


* '’j'he Htatiaties of area aiui proda<3tiot) inonHoucHl afraitv-it eaelt y< ar are Hawe 
of the ]>reeodmjf year in order to eorelate them with import and export 

Noth. — ( cr) Tim data regarding arcja and prodiuditi?! have been oxtivodi'd from 
Ksfcimatos of Area and Yiehl of Frincipal Cropa in fmJiu and do not include^ certain 
minor areas. For tliis reason the tfttels given in the aiwn'o Htatomeut- d<i md- 
with those given in Ap}>endioos 1 and 2. 

0) Imiwta and Exports taken from “Sea Borne Trade of British India”. 
Figures of (government Stores are not included. 
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APPENDIX XVL 

Remits of tests relative to the behaviour of certain qualities of ata in the p'e^aration 

of chapatis* 


Quality of ata used. 


Triticum vulgar e. 

1. Ata prepared from Sharbati wlimt 
(ground in stone mills worked by 
electricity at Delhi), 

2* Ata imported from Mian Ghannun 
(Punjab) prepared from Sharbati 
wheat (ground in stone mills 
worked by water power). 

3. A mixture of second and third 
grade aias manufactured (by a 
modernroller mill at Delhi), 

4. Ata pirepared from local white 
wheat (ground in stone mills 
worked by electricity at Delhi). 

5. High Grade Pissi (Jubbulpore, 
Central Provinces). 


Triticum durum. 

6. Bakhshi (Durum) (Central 
Provinces), 

7. Khapli (Emmer) (Bombay) ‘ 

8. Bakhshi (Durum) (Bombay) 

9. Red-Bijapore (Durum) (Bombay) 


Total weight 
of chapatis 
(actual). 

Estimated 
number of 
chapatis 
weighing 4 
tolas each. 

Percentage of 
excess of 
weight of 
the toshed 
chapatis over 
the weight 
of ata used* 

Sr. Ch. tolas 



1 6 0 

28 

40-6 

1 6 0 

27| 

37-6 

1 6 0 

27i 

37.* 6 

1 3i 0 

24J 

21-8 

1 6 li i 

i 27-88 

39*4 

1 6 2 

28 

40 

1 6 2| 

28-12 

40-6 

1 7 0 

28-74 

43-7 

10 3 

28-24 

41-2 


Note.— Quantity of ata used in each case— 1 seer. 
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APPENDIX XVIIL 

Red and white wheat prices {per maund) in Fenton Ganj Market Jullundur City. 


July 1935. 


June 1936. 


May 1935. 
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Wheat. 
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Wheat. 
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APmKDlX XXIV. 

Merchandising charges on wheat in wholesale assembling marhets in the Punjab.-— Non-Colony marhets. 

(Per 100 rupees.) 
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Weighment is done by the buyer himself aadhis remunera^iioa for this purpose is included under commission. 




There is ixo tixod rate for Karda. The figure represents an estimate of excess weighmente. 
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APPEOTIX XXXII. 

THE * * BANK LIMITED. - 

Agreement to secure a Cash Credit on Goods Deposited. 

No.——--- :■■■■ . I 

'Amo,unt Rs.- — — ^ — ■ I 

Name — — — — ^ — — — — — — - ; ' ■ ' ! 

The * * ^ Banis: Limited (hereinafter called “the Panic”) having i 

at the request of Messrs. — ^ ^ — — — — — — * ^ — ■ ' j 

(hereinafter called “ the Borrowers ”) opened or agreed to open m the Books of the 

Bank at^ — a Cash Credit Account to the extent of Rs. — - — —with the 

borro’wers to remain in force for a period of — — — - months from the- — — - — 

day of— — -193 , and to be secured by goods to be pledged with the Bank. 

It is hebeby ageeed between the Bank and the Borrowers (the borrowers | 

agreeing jointly and severally) as foUlows I 

1st , — That the goods and merchandise mentioned in the Schedule hereto which j 

have been already deposited and the goods and merchandise which shall be | 

hereinafter deposited with the Bank under this agreement (hereinafter called the j, 

Securities ”) shall remain and be placed in the exclusive possession and under the 
exclusive control of the Bank and in such a manner that such possession and control j; 

shall be apparent and indisputable. Provided that the Bank shall not be responsible ;| 

for the loss, destruction, or deterioration of the goods deposited by any means. 

* sf« * sie * * ^ ^ 

4th . — That all securities as aforesaid shall be insured against the fire risks by the 
Borrowers in some Insurance Office approved by the Bank to the full extent of the 
value of such Securities, that the fire-policies shall either be taken out in the name 
of the Bank or be assigned to the Bank. Should the Borrowers fail to insure, the 

Bank shall be at liberty to effect such insurance at the expense of the Borrowers. 

That a margin of — — per cent at least to be fixed by the Bank ; 

ficom time to time in favour of the Bank, shall be always maintained hy the 

Borrowers bet^veen the sum (including interest and other customary charges) for the ^ 

time being due to the Banii on the said Gash Credit Account and the open market 

value of the Securities either by the deposit of further Security to be approved by the ; 

Bank, or by Cash Payment by the Borrowers, immediately on the market value for 

the time being of the securities becoming less than the amount equal to the balance 

then due to the Bank as aforesaid and the margin to be fixed and that in default of 

provision of such margin the whole amoimt due to the Banlc on the said Cash Credit 

Account shall be immediately paid by the Borrowers if the Bank so requires. 

— That the interest at the rate of- — per cent per annum shall be 

calculated on the daily balance due to the Bank of the said Cash Credit account. 

— ^That on the expiration of the said period of months from the 

, the Borrow^ers shall pay to the Bank the 

balance witliin the limit hereiahefore mentioned, then outstanding and owing to the 
Bank on the said Cash Credit Account inclusive of interest at the rate above mention- 
ed to the date of payment. 

m.— That if when called upon by the Bank to maintain such margin as aforesaid 
the Borrowers shall fail to do so, such balance of principal and interest momes as 
may be then due to the Bank, it shall be lawful for the Bank forthwith, or at any 
time thereafter and without any notice to the Borrowers to sell or otherwise dispose 
of ail or any of the Securities and to apply the net proceeds of snch sale towards tne 
liquidation of principal and interest monies dne to the Bank, together with all charges 
to he incurred by the Bank. 
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^i^A.—Tliat if the net sum realised by such sale be insufficient to cover the amount 
so found due, the Borrowers promise and agree forthwith on prodiiotion to them of 
the account so to be* prepared and signed as aforesaid, to pay any further balance 
which may appear to be due by the Borrowers thereon. 

lOtk, — Provided also that nothing herein contained shall be deemed to negative, 
qualify or otherwise prejudicially affect the right of the Bank to recover from all 
or any of the parties, including the Borrowers liable on all or any of the Bills of 
Exchange, Drafts, Cheques, Promissory Notes or Bonds which may at any time be 
held by the Bank as Security or part Security against the said Cash Credit Account. 

lltli, — And it is hereby agreed that in the event of there being a surplus available 
after payment of all such princij>al and interest monies and all charges and expenses 
of the net proceeds of such sale of vSecuiity as aforesaid, it shall be lawful for the Bank 
to apply the said surplus as far as the same shall extend in or towards payment or 
liquidation of any and all other monies which shall or may be due from the Borrowers 
or any one or more of them to the Bank by way of Loans, 

* ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

14th . — That the Borrowers shall bear ail expenses incurred by the Bank in this 
connection such as the pay of Godownkeepers and Chowkidars, and the travelling 
allowances of Inspectors, Managers, Godownkeepers and other officers and all such 
expenses shail bo debited to the Borrowers’ account in due course. 

lath . — That the Bank will always be at liberty to stop making advances at any 
time without previous notice and without assigning any reason even though the 
said limit of Rs. — — -has not been fully availed of. 

In witness hereof the Borro wers have hereunto set their hands this — • — 

day of 193 : , in the Christian year one Thousand Nine Hundred and 


Schedule of Securities referred to m the foregoing AgreeMieni. 

^ sic sfc ^ 
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Wheat Contract. 


Delivery Terms, 

Bombay,- 


Broker- 


Messrs, 


Bom,bay 


only 1 per cent : more' or less of wheat 


Karacbi/Bangla 70 per fcent white 30 p 
Pissi % soft white and o 

Allowance will bo charged for katha over 5% 
Fair average quality of the season, 
at Es. 


•and one , ,^foMa dkarm^da per ewt. net 
weight free Railway Station, Bombay or delivered at buyer’s godown. 

Bagging . . Goods shall be delivered in new Calcutta No, 2 Twills 

or .heavy C Bags wg. not less than. 2-1/8 lb. In the 
case of Godowii dedivery, l^agging shall be same as 
in the ease of Bali way Delivery Terms. 

Delivery 


: — Sellers Option, Buyers shall 

not bo obliged to accept tenders of less tiian IBd Bags 
at a time. 

Buyers shall have the o];>tion to re/fuse Railway Receipts 
if not tendered 9 days before the due date of the 

^ ..contract. 

In the event of tliis contract Being for more than 50 
tons each 50 tons to bo regarded as a Separate Con- 
tract. 

Dirt,— — — ~ % and Barley 

^reciprocal. 

For Bo'mbay' qualities Dirt 4 per cent, 

Oawnporo and Delhi Dirt 3 per cent ' and Barley and 
Gram 3 per cent. 

Karachi Bangla Dirt 1| per cent and Barley 2 per cent. 

Buyers shall pay 90 per cimt against Railway^ Receipts 
or against delivery receipt from buyer’s godown- 

■ But if sea-borne goods, buyers shall have the option 
to pay 90 per cent against receipts or goods. 

i per cent to be paid by sellers. 

For other conditions see back. 

Yours faithfully, 


Refraction 


Payment 


Brokerage 
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APPENDIX XXXIV-^o^^^^^^. 

GONDITIONS. 

^ 1. All disputes, regarding Surveys on weight, refraction quality and bagging 
arising out of this oontraot, shall be submitted to arbitration in accordance with the 
rules of arbitration, agreed upon between the Grain Merchants Association and 
the European Exporters on the 1st November 1912. 

2. If sellers have received an advance of 90 per cent weight shall foe fixed 
upon the average weight of the sample bags, consisting of 10 per cent of the number 
of bags of each tender, which shall be weighed in the presence of sellers . 

2(a). If sellers have not received an advance of 90 per cant buyers shall be 
obliged to keep the whole tender intact and sellers shall have the option to have 
the whole lot weighed in their presence. In the ease of godown delivery, however, 
sellers shall give written intimation at the time of delivering the goods whether 
they wish to draw an advance of 90 per cent or not. : 

3. The sample for refraction and quality shall be drawn out of 10 bags only. 
If advance has been received by sellers, these 10 bags shall bo taken out of the 
sample bags, consisting of 10 per cent of the number of bags of each tender. If 
advance of 90 per cent has not been received by sellers and provided that in case 
of godown delivery notice has been given by sellers as per clause 2a these 10 bags 
shall be taken out of the whole tender. 

4. Cleaning Charges of Rs. 3-8-0 per 100 bags shall be paid by sellers if per- 
centage of refraction exceeds 4 per cent the percentage of dirt stipulated in the 
contract. 

5. In the ease of godown delivery,. buyers shall pay cartage at the rate of ten 
annas per ton if the goods have been delivered at any godown within B ward limits 
of the Bombay Municipality or fifteen annas per ton, if goods have been delivered 
at any godown outside the B ward limits of the Bombay Municipality except Sewri. 

6. Buyers shall pay the balance due to sellers only on the latter producing 
the receipt or receipts for the contribution to the delivery Charity Eund. 

Refraction. — Dirt, Oilseeds and other admixture including food stufis 
except gram shall go as dirt. 

la. Barley up to 5 per cent only (in Cawnpore, Hathras, Karachi Bangia 
wheat) over and above that stipulated in the body of the contract shaii be worth 
the contract price. 

76. Shrivelled grains in excess of 1 per cent shall be taken at -1-th into dirt. 

7c. Weeviiiod grains will be taken @ J in dirt but in the old crop wheat deliver- 
ed from 1st August upto end of season, weevilled upto 1 per cent will pass free. 

8. Quality. — (a) Damaged grains shall be worth half the contract price (6) 
slightly damaged grains shall be worth 3/4th of the contract price. 

9. Buyers shaii have the option to reject a tender on which a quality aiiow^ance 
of 4 per cent or over has been awarded, or if the goods have been water damaged. 

For Pissi wheat from stations on B. N. Railway, meter gauge line, if contracted 
for and if the quality turns out below 60/40, half an anna extra quality allowance 
over and above the usual allowance will be charged. Also the buyers shall have 
the option to reject, if the quality turns out below 40/60. 
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APPENDIX XXXV. 


■CONTEACTNo, 


expire on- 


Agreement for sale and purchase of goods 


It is agreed between- 


of — — — hereinafter referred to as' selierss who are 

fully guaranteed by Artyas and Guarantee brokers, and Messrs* AB ('0*, 
Karachi, hereinafter I'eferred to as buyers as follows : — 

1. Sellers shall sell and buyers shall purchase— ■ — — — bags— — mds. 

of_ — ^ of the crop — 193, Producje of-’ — * — — , 

District average quality of tlio season 'at the time of dij'livety at 

— , — _ — .pej. maund of — — — seers Railway Freight, to be ealculatc^d, 

at “Es. —per maund and any dilferenco to be mutuaily recovered. 


2. Discount to buyers* 


' 3. Delivery to be completed in— — — —and clean Bail- 

way Receipt to be delivered by sellers to buyer’s A,rtyas at— ^ ^ — on or 

before 3 f.m. of — the expiry day. 

4. The goods to be delivered in diy, sound, and merchantable condition. 

o. The goods to be packed, in brand new B twill gunnios of 2|: lbs. each size 

44'^ X 29?/^ by sellers. Buyers to pay sellers tb(^ values of such gunnios at Rs.-- 

say rui>ees— — — ——— per lOO gunnies plus Rs. —————— As* — — — — — » 

pies — — gunny transportation charges jasr 100 bags as hereby agreed 

to between the parties. 

(a) Bags to be properly sewn with the sellers’ ow'n twine. 

{6) If on arrival of the goods In buyer’s godown up country or at Koamarl it is 
found that the bags supplied by the sellt^rs are in bad condition or in any way 
inferior to those specified above, the buyers I lave the right to charge such allow- 
ance on same, w^hich shall be final and binding as they may in their opinion consider 
necessary. 

6. Each bag to contain—— ’Het' — — — --mds. — r*-s© 0 rs— — 

obataks per maund of seers which weight only will be accepted. 

The goods to bo free from damaged and touched grains. 

7. Basis of admixture : — i 


— — ^ i — - — — yFortign matter* ^ ^ ^ ^ — — — — % 

I including dirt, sand, dead seeds, etc. 

Should the goods tendered contain over the above percentages tbe buyers 
will have the following options : — 

(а) of accepting the parcel with allowances, as per buyer’s scale of allowances 
for excess refractions in force from time to time and which is known to the seller : 

(б) of accepting the parcel and recleaning the goods at sellers’ expense : 

(c) of accepting the goods with an extra allowance, to bo fixed by buyers on 
arrival of the goods at Keamari over and above the ailwances as per scale : 
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{d) of rejecting the parcel and claiming and recovering from the sellers any loss 
they may sustain. If the stuff contains less than the above percentages, no allow 
ance will be given to sellers unless otherwise stated in the buyer’s scale of allowance. 

8. In the event of the failure to deliver, or of short delivery, or of the rejection 
of any goods in exercise of any right or option arising under or conferred by this 
contract, buyers shall have the following option 

(a) To simply cancel the contract. 

(&) To claim and recover from the sellers the difference, if any, between the 
value at the contract price of the quantity of goods which shall not have been 
delivered or shall have been rejected, and the value of the like quantity of similar 
goods at the market rate at any station up-country or Karachi or in the home market 
on day next following the last day for delivery. 

{c) To buy at-~ — or Karachi the quantity of goods which shall not ha^ve 

been delivered or shall have been rejected, within the four business days next 
succeding the last day for delivery, and to recover from sellers the difference, if any, 
between the value at the contract price of the quantity of goods so purchased and 
the value of the same quantity at the rate of purchase. 

(d) If there shall be no goods available in the local market, the buyers to have 
the option of buying at Karachi, or at any other places up-country or in the homo 
market and recover from sellers the difference between the contract rate and the 
rate of purchase, due allowance being made for any difference in freight or terms 
of purchase between the said two rates. 

9. If sellers shall commit a breach of any one or more of the provisions of this 
contract on their part to be performed and a claim shall arise or be made by buyers 
for damage resulting for such breach, buyers shall be entitled to retain all moneys 
to the extent of their claim which at the date of such breach or subsequently there- 
to may bo or become payable by buyers to sellers under this or any other contract 
or transaction and on their claim to damage for snob breach being ascertained by 
agreement, award, a Judicial decision, buyers shall be entitled to appropriate th© 
moneys which shall have been so retained by them against the damage payable^to 
them under any agreement, award or decree that may be made, published or' 
passed. 

10. The goods shall be despatched at sellers expense and risk by rail from any 

station in consignments of not less than one wagonload, the Railway Receipt to be 
made, out in the name of — — both as consignors and consignees. 

11. Buyers to have option of weighing the whole parcel or of taking at 
average weight as customary. 

12. In taking weights bags of more than one seer in excess of the stipulated 

weight of*— —lbs. net, not to be accepted in the average. 

13. Terim of Payment. 

(a) Buyers to advance sellers — — -% of the contract price of the goods, 

through their Artyas, at- —in exchange for Railway Receipts. 

(b) Buyers, through their Artyas, to pay the balance of the contract price after 
analysing the goods and taking delivery as provided for in clause 14 of this contract. 

14. Contract price is understood for absolutely dry stuff and sellers shall without 

question or dispute accept as final and conclusive the first report of the buyers made 
after arrival and examination of the goods at Karachi or Keamari as to quality, 
quantity, weight, refraction and allowance for dryage, etc., if any to be made to 
buyers in respect thereof. Sellers 4o have by their Agents or in 

person at Karachi or Keamari at the process of ascertaining refraction and weigh- 
ment, provided ihey are present at Karachi or Keamari without special notice while 
unloading and analysing. 




15 Should any portion of goods to bo dcliverod under this contract arrive at 
Karachi, or Keamari, in any respect unfit for shi]>ment buyers shall have the 
Lion of rejecting the goods which shall so arrive or of taking the same with an 
allowance the amount whereof shall be doremmed by Kaiaohi. 

16. In the event of non-delivery or short delivery or of the rojcKition of my goods 
in exercise of any right or option arising under or conferred by tdiis contract, seller 
■ “ demand refund to buyers the amount which shall have been 
to clause 13 hereof on account of the contract price of 


shall forthwith on 
advanced by buyers pursuant 
such goods. 

17 In the event of the rejection of any goods by buyers in exercise of any light 
or ontion arising under or conforrred by this contract buyers sball notwithstanchng 
such rejection and without prejudice thereto and their riKhts tiicreon he entitled to 
rete rko goods so rojeotod until the refund by sellers ot the amount advanced by 
buyers pursuant to clause 13 hereof on account of the contract price o such goods. 
Buyers shall give sellers notice of such retention and if u ithm 1 0 (ten) day s from the 
dehvory of such notice at the last known place of the buamoss or abode of sellers 
or either of thorn, sellers shall not refund the amount advanced by «« account 

of the contract price of the goofls, buyers shall be entitled without tho further notice 
to sellers, to sell tho goods so retained, and to receive tlie sale proceeds thereof 
and apply tho same to the repayment of the amount of thoir advance. 

18. In the event of buyers becoming entitled by virtue of this contract or by 
tho exercise of any option hereby given to any allowance or allowancos m respect 
ofanygrdstheaLktwhereof^ha hakiice of the cent lact price o 

sucl/gmods which shall have been retanu'd pending the iecei].t of the i^iort of 

L said buyers, rofmred to in clause 14 hereof, sellers shall forthwith on 

demand pay to buyer.s the amount of siu-h o.xcess. 

IQ. In ca.so of imv disputo whatsoever arising imdi^r this coiitraet, the. same is to 
bo roforred to two bhivofji'Hns of Karachi, both of whom must bc.long to Mureantile 
Firms which are meiiilKTS of the, Karachi Chamher oi Commerei'. one to he nommat- 
ed hv each party. Ifaiivpartvfailstononunaleanarhirator within i (.-even) cajs 
from the dlte id inipiest from'the other, the other party him the right to nominate 
both. In case the iirhitriitor.s do not agrw', they will appoint an empire. If the 
arbitralow do not agree as to the choice of the umpire within 3 (three) days the 

Chairman of the Karachi (diamherofConinierce, or tho gentleman acting for the 

time beiiii' iis uch, will he em]iowered to nominate one for them. Tho decision 
of tho appohited arhitralors i.-r the umpire shall he final and binding uiiou tho 


KARACHI 




* Applies to Dellii.Cawnpore quality* 
t Applies to KaracJhi-BanyJa wheat and the Punjab). 
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appendix xxxvn. 

Description of wheat tertderable and months of delivery at sixteen associations. 


ST'' 
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APPENDIX XXXVIII. 

A typical form of contract for “ futures ” trading is adopted by the Sham 
Sunder Trading Coy., Ltd., at Lyallpur, the more important features of 
which provide for the observance of the following conditions :■ — 

(a) All contracts to be in writing and delivery at Lyallpur. 

(h) Deposits to be paid to the Company within 48 hours of comple- 

tion of the transaction. The rates are specified for each 
article. 

(c) Afterpaymentof the schedule margin money it is the duty of the 

buyer and seller to ensure that the Company is always in pos- 
session of sufficient margin of deposits to cover possible losses. In 
the event of the traders failing to deposit extra margin money the 
Company is entitled to sell or settle contracts at the buyer’s 
responsibility. 

(d) The sellers are obliged to issue delivery orders for all transactions 

from the fii‘st to the fifteenth day of the delivery month. 

(e) The buyers are responsible to have their purchases weighed over 

within five days from receipt of delivery order from the Company 
and weighments are to commence two hours after the goods 
have been approved. From the sixteenth to the twentieth 
day of the delivery month the buyer may issue the letter of 
demand to the Company for the balance of transactions as 
struck on the fifteenth day. 

(/) The quantity of each commodity offered for delivery is not to 
exceed two hundred bags daily. No deliveries shall be effected 
on rainy or very cloudy days. Such days are not to be consi- 
dered as working days. 

{g) Twenty-four hours after delivery of the goods, the full price thereof 
is to be paid plus the recognised market charges. Payments 
to bo made at Lyallpur. 

(K) The production of any country other than India shall not be tender- 
able. 

(i) Scale of allowances : — 

1 % free tolerance for dirt and extraneous matter j 

2 % for barley, and gram ; » 

1 % for shrivelled ; 

1 % for slightly damaged ; and 
25 % for red wheat. 

A suitable sliding scale for weeyilled grain aooordiag to the time of the 
year is also laid down. 

(j) The goods are to be hand-cleaned for weighment. During har 

the goods shall be weighed by means of beam scale and during 
the rest of the year by hand scale. 

(h) The packing shall be 2 maunds 28 seers per bag. The tare of the 

empty bag shall be taken as 3 lb. 

(l) The results of analysis as conducted in the office of the Company 

shall be final. 

(m) Disputes regarding delivery shall be decided by two arbitrators, 

one to be appointed by the aggrieved party and the other by 
the Company. Arbitrators shall be appointed from the Direct- 
ors of the Company. 
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(n) Disputes regarding transactions or payments shall be decided by 

two arbitrators selected from the shaiebclders of the Ccmpanyy 
one chosen by the aggrieved party and one by the Company. 
Arbitration fees to be paid by the losing party. 

(o) Adjustments of profit and less to or frem the buyer or seller shall 

bo made after transactions have been finally adjusted. 

(j?) Interest to be paid at 6 'per cent, per annum cn the margin money 
during the whole period and , cn the anxunt of pic fit or less for 
the period between the ■contract date and the date of settle- 
ment of the transaction. 


(q) The minimum unit of transaction is ICO bags if the transaction 

involves a largo quantity the niinimum ' qtiaiitii.y cfi'taed for 
delivery at any one. time shall not ■ be less than cue unit of tran- 
saction. 

(r) . List of charges"' payable to the Ccn:pany cn all ales and purchases. 

are as follows 


From members of the Indian Merchants’ 
Association, Lyailpur 

From rLcn-members •• 

Brokerage •. •• • . 

Dharynao (Charity) 


Es. A. 1 \ 

. . 0 4 0 pcir cent, 

« •■ 0 , S 0 

• • 0 0 0 jii, 

« « () 0 d J» 

0 0 ' 



APPElTOIXyXXXIX. 




Note.- in brackets give the capacity <in mannds) of an average shEed KhMtL 

* Bs, 342-0 in the case of more fFan one year old khauis. 
f Average storage period hsss been taken as 8 months. 







APPENDIX XLI, 


Costs of storing wheat at Muzaffarnagar. 

250 maunds for an average period of 8 months. 


Kothas. 


Kachcba, 


Concrete. 


1, Rent 


2 Lining (material) 


3. Handling (setting the lining, filling 

and emptying). 

4. Depreciation on bags, etc. 


Total storing charges 


S. Loss in storage 


6. Discount for moisture and deterio- 
ration in quality. 


Total net cost 


Cost per maund per month (pies) 


See footnotes on next page, 
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(B). — 2B0 maunds for an average period of 4 months, 


Kothas- 


Concrete. 


Kachclia.. 


In bulk. 


In bags. 


(1 to 4). Storing charges 


5. I)i.scoxint for moisture and deterio- 
ration in quality. 


Total 


6. Less for gain in weight 


Net cost 


Cost per maiind per month (pie.s) 


T jile.s.s ollterwisc Epcdf’ed tlie pcrccninges in the fool 
qnnnfity slurcd and wheat has been valued at an average 
perniaund. ■ ' 

Kotus — 

(0) (fi 21- per rcni. (nn^stly by w“eevd and rats). 
m (d o per cent. 

(r) (a Ho. 0-1-3 per mannd (based oii uetuah). 

{(1) ([( 3 pies per liiaiiiid. 

{( ) (?? 0 pies per nunuid. 

if) ® I' (average of actuals), 

ill) ^ 2 per cent, (avt re. go of jutuals). No gain lias l.e 
storage m this dir appears after llie end of the inon; 

(Ji) Hs. 4- have been deducted for 4 months rent. 

(1) @ lie. 0-1-0 per maund. 

I (j) @ He. 0-0-0 per cent, 

{k) (q] J per cent. 

(0 @ IJ per cent. 






APPENDIX XLIV. 

Imports and exports of wheat by rail and river into and from the different trade blocks of India dt^ing 1919-20 and from 1933 -M to 1985-36, 

(In thousand tons.) 
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APPENDIX XLVI. 

Shipment of wheat % sea from Karachi to coastal ports in India. 

(Tons). 
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; IPPEN 

Certain particulars in regard to grain trading maociations 


Name of Association and 
Province. 

Unit of 
transac- 
tion. 

' 

Margin 
money 
(per bag). 

Principal' sources 
of revenue 
(Commission). 

Profit '■ 
and 
' Loss. 

Dividends 

(1934-36). 

PUNJAB. 

Mds. 

Rs. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 



Amritsar. 






The Amritsar Produce Ex- 

change, Ltd. 

600 

0 8 0 

0 2 0 
per contract. 

Net Profit 
Bs. 39,022. 

30 

The Traders’ Guarantee Trust 
Co., Ltd. 

600 

0 8 0 

0 ' 2 0 
per contract., , ■ 

Rs. 29,639 

' .30'. 

Lahore. 






The Lahore C^raiu Merchants 
Co., Lid. 

600 

0 8 0 

0 10 0 
per 600 rnaunds. 

Net .Profit' 
Bb. 14,67'6. 

16 

Lyallpue. 






The Indian Brothers Trading 
Co., Ltd. 

270 

1 8 0 

0 4 0 
per cent. 

Net Profit 
Rs. 6,421. 

15 

1935-36. 

The Sham Sunder Trading Co., 
Ltd. 

Ok AKA. 

27^ 

1 8 0 

0 4 Of 
per cent. 

Ks. i6,Sf)(> 

20 

1935-36. 

The Bharat Krishna Trading 
Co., Ltd. 

260 

1 4 0 

0 8 0| 
per cent. 



Gojea. ■ 

The Bar Central Trading Co. 

260 

1 0 0 

0 4 0 

)»er cent. 


16 

The Gojra Union I’riding Co. 

250 

i 0 0 j 

1 

0 4 0§ 

])er e(*rit. 

Net 

l«H. 12,016. 

. 1.00 

The Haiyawiiu Trading Co. . . 

: > 

Tora Tr.K Klvgh. j 

260 j 

i 

1 4 0 

0 i 0 
per cent. 


- 

The fhtpalkri h.hna, '1‘rading Co., j 
Ltd. 

TANDlJA'SWAn.A. 

260 i 

t 

I 0 0 

0 6 0 
per ifcnt. 

' 


The d’andliainvnia ('^‘ntr^I 
Trading (.’o. 

250 I 

1 0 0 

■ .0 6 0 
per c(?!it. 

< j 

i 

The Sandal liar Trading Co., 
Ltd. 

260 

0 12 o' 

0 6 0 
ptu' cent. 



jARA>rWALA. 






The Jaranwala Lakshmi Trad- 
ing Co., Ltd. 

250 

1 0 0 

U 3 0 

|}er cent. Share- 
holder to pay 

Ks. 60 jKsr annum 

Rs. OJKMl 

27'6 

The Jaranwala Pratab Trading i 
Co. 

Arifwala, 

260 

14 0 

0 3 3 

per cent. i 



The Nilibar Trading Co. 

260 

1 4 0 

0 12 0 
per cent. 



Saroodha. 





The Swedesh Trading Co. .. 

600 , 

1 4 0 

0 4 3 
per cent. 


60 
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DIX XLVII, 


or 'produce exchanges in India. 


Futures % of 
contracts deliveries 
settled by to total 
actual volume of 
deliveries, trading. 


Names of commodities Volume of trading 

dealt. in wheat. 


Remarks. 


Wheat, gram, toria, sugar, 1933-34 9,715,936 

cotton seed and cotton. 1934-35 8,412,443 

1935-36 7,853,157 
Do. .. 1934-35 5,401,982 

1935-36 5,091,979 


Wheat and gram 


* Includes gram. 


Wheat, gram, toria, sugar, 
bardana and cotton seed. 


t Non-members are 
charged commission 
at Re. 0-8-0 percent. 
The total charges 
in this case amount 
to Re. 0-9-0 per cent. 

X The exchange re- 
tains commission 
only 0-1-9 per Rs. 
100 . 


Wheat, gram, toria, cotton- 
seed and cotton. 


Wheat, gram, toria, cotton- 
seed,bardana and cotton. 
Wheat, gram, toria, cotton- 
seed, suga^, oil bags. 


§ Rebate on commis- 
sion paid to mem- 
bers. In 1936 this 
amount was Rs. 
3,796. 


Wheat 


Wheat, gram, toria, sugar, 
oil, gunny bags, cotton 
and cotton-seed. 


Wheat, gram, cotton-seed, 
oil cake, sugar, toria, bags 
and cotton. 

Wheat, gram, cotton-seed, 
sugar and gunny bags. 


W'heat, gram, toria and oil, 1933-34 50,232 

cotton-seed. 1934-35 46,558 

1935-36 34,720 


IVheat, gram, toria, cotton- 1933-34 26,082 .1,222 

seed, sugar and oil, 1934-36 36,146 1,231 

1935-36 26,210 

Wheat, gram, toria, cotton- 1933-34 6.3,106 1,553 

seed and cotton. 1934-35 63,674 1,565 


Wheat, gram, toria, bags 
and cotton- seed. 
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APPEM, 


Principle sonrces 
of revenue ■' 
(CommiBsion). 


■/Profit 

and 

Lobs. 


Dividends' 

(I934-35>. 


Name of Association and 
Province. 


Bahatomn. 
The Bahanddin Trading 


Phtjllebwak, 

The Phnllerwan Trading Co. 


JuLLtranuB. 

The Jullundnr Trading Co. 
Ltd. 


0 5 0 

per cent rebate 
@ O-I-Oupto 500 
contracts in a 
year and 0-2-0 
over 500. 

Do. 


The Bhisham Trading Co., Ltd. 


Mooa. 

The Grain Trading and Bank- 
ing Co,, Ltd. 

LtJDIHANA. 

The Grain and Cotton Mer- 
chants Co., Ltd. 


PA7JI.KA. 

The Mahadev Business Co. 
Ltd. 


per cent. 


Perimal Bros, and Co. 


Muictsab. 

The Mnktsar Trading Syndi- 
catc, Ltd. 

BnATINOA, 

The Krishna Co., Ltd* 


Dhtjei. 

The Ganesh Beopar Bhandar, 


Babkala. 

The Mababir Tijarat Bhandar, 


The Beopar Bhandar, Ltd, 


per cent. 


Nabwaul. 

The Marwari Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Net profit 
B«. 3,400. 
Ho. of shares 
250 of Es.lOO 
each. 


per 100 maunds. 


The Aggarwa! Chamber of Oom- 
merce^ Ltd, 


Unit of 
transac- 
tion. 

Margin 
money 
(per bag). 

Mds. 

Es. a. p. 

250 

0 12 0 

260 

0 S 0 

250 

0 8 0 

250 

0 8 0 

260 

0 8 0 

250 

0 10 0 

250 

0 8 0 

250 

0 8 0 

250 

0 8 0 

250 

•• 

250 

•• 

250 


260 

- 

260 

*• 

260 

- 





Futures % of 
contracts deliveries 
settled by to total 
actual volume of 
deliveries, trading. 


Eemarks. 


Volume of Trading 
in wheat. 


Names of commodities 
dealt. 


Wheat, gram, toria sugar, 
cotton and cotton-seed. 


Wheat, gram, cotton-seed 
and sugar. 


Wheat, gram and cotton- 
seed. 


0-1-0 per contract 
is charged as rebate 
which is later on re- 
funded to members 
only. 


Wheat, gram, cotton and 
cotton-seed. 


0-23 t Rebate @ Bs. 10 
per Rs. 100 of com- 
mission is given to 
those who record a 
minimum business 
of 10,000 bags 
annually. 


Wheat, gram, barley, guara 
and cotton«seed. 


Wheat, gram, guara and 
cotton-seed. 


Wheat, gram, barley, guara 
and cotton-seed. 


Wheat, gram, barley, guara, 
cotton-seed and sarson. J 


Wheat, gram, guara, ba/ra, 
cotton-seed, yam, sugar 
and oil seeds. 
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Unit of 

Margin 

Princi]dc sources 

Profit 


iTame of Association and 

transac- 

money 

of kevonuo 

and ■ 

Dividcndftji 

Province. 

tion. 

(per bag). 

(Comniission). 

, Loss. 



Mds. 

Es. a. p. 

B,s. ' a. p... 


o/ 

/o 

SOHEPAT. 






The Sonepat Vaish Trading Co., 

125 

0 10 0 

Commission and 

,, 

72' 

Ltd. 



' , interest. 


(1933-34.) 






32 






(1934-35.) 






68 






{19:i5..36.) 

The Sukh Sagar Trading Co 

125 

0 10 0 

Do. 

... 

250 

^Ltd. 





(1933-34.) 

300 

(1934-36.) 






20 






(1935-36.) 

UNITEBTEOVINCES. 






Hapur. 






The Chamber of Commerce . . 

26 

Es. 150 

1034-35 Comm is- 

Es. 1,840 


tons. 

per 26 
tons. 

sion Rs. 4,780. 




The Mahabir Vyopar Mandal . . 

200 




.. 

The Grain Merchants’ Asso- 





• . 

ciation. 

tons. 





Ghaziabai), 




; 


The Krishna Beopar Mandai 

600 

Bs. 150 

0 2 0 




per 600 
mds. 

per contract. 



The Ghaziabad Chamber of 

200 

Do. 


... 

Commerce. 






Meerut. 






The Kaisergunj Vyopar Co. . . 

260 




.. 

Muz APFARN AGAR. 






The’^Grain Chamber, Ltd. 

200 

Es. 60 





per 2CJ0 


(net). 




mds. 




Saharaitpur. 






The Grain Chamber, Ltd, 

. ■■■' 


E.S. 11,015 

Rb. 7,225 





(net). 


Deobakd, 






The Beopar Mandal 

325 


Rs. 1,030 

Rs. 160 
Profit. ■ 


ClIANDAUSr, 






The Chamber of Commerce , . 

12| 

Rs. 100 

1034-35 

Rs. 1,363 


tons. 

per 12| 

Rs. 710 0-5-0 





tons. 

per contract 



Morababao.'^ 






The Moradabad Trading Co., 

V,- ■ 

■■ ,*■ ■■ 

: Bs. 4,775 

Es. 4,672 

.. 

Ltd. 




(net). 


Barioxt. 






Beopar Mandal .. .» 





.. 

Hatiteas. 






Sr Qopal Chamber, Ltd, 


. . 

Bs, 4,775 (G) 0-8-0 

Ik. 1,080 

.. 



per contract. 



SmANDRABAB. 






Sikandrabad Merchants, I^td. 



.. 

.. 

.. 
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Futures % of 
coutraots deliveries 
settled by to total 
actual volume of 
deliveries, trading. 


Remarks, 


Yolume of trading 
in wheat. 


Names of commodities 
dealt. 


gram, rapeseed 


Wheat, I 
and gur. 


1933- 34 6,488,250 

1934- 36 2,933,400 

1935- 36 125,750 

1933- 34 303,066 

1934- 35 260,441 

1935- 36 143,014 

1936- 36 3,931,025 


Wheat, gram, barley, peas, 
mhar. 


Wheat, sugar, cotton, ghee. 



AFFIH,: 


Name of Association and 
Province. 


BULANDSHAim. 

The Bulandshahr Prem Co.t Ltd.| 
The Baran Vyopar Mandal, Ltd. 

PORTS. 

Karachi. 

The Karachi Indian Merchants 
Association. 


CAIOtTTTA. 

The Calcutta Grain, Rico and 
Seeds Association. 

Bombay, 

The Grain Merchants Asao- 
ciation. 

The Marwadi Chamber of Com- 
merce, Ltd. 

Seed Traders Association 


Unit of 
transo- 
tion. 

Margin 
money 
(per bag). 

Principle sources 
of Revenue 
(CornmisHion). 

Profit 

and 

Loss. 

Dividends. 

Mds. 

R», a. p. 

Bs. a, p. 


% 

26 

tons. 

Nil 

Membership fee, 
Deliverv order fiic. 
@ O-S'-O per 

order, (c) 


•* 

10 

tons. 




•• 

26 

tons. 


Ready transactions 
only. 

*• 

,, 


(a) Not available. 

(&) Calculated estimate on the actual i|uantity of wheat known to be delivered against futures 
(c) Por every tender of 25 tons of produce the first tenderer sliall pay a registration of 
tender form. 


NoTE.-~-The requisite particulars are not available in re.H|.'c*et of the following Amo. 
{1} The Punjab and Sind Traders’ Chamber. Ltd.. Oknra, (2) 'rhe Clirinny Ganesh Jteo|>ar 
(4) Sargodha Trading Lid., Snrgfidhn, (5) *11 e r.abn-uddin Lakshmi Tiading 
Eajkumar Banking and Commcrcinl Co., LUL, Mnl'.ltsar, |8) Iv'he Airiiada , Cbiinilier of 
Commerdal AsHOciation, Aligarh, (ii) The . GanwJi ■, \yo|mr ,M«idalf :Ltd.,.', KasgaiiJ 
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DIX XLVn— concZrf. 


Names of cotTimodities 
dealt. 

Volume of Trading 
in wheat. 

Futures 
contracts 
settled by 
actual 
deliveries. 

%of 
deliveries 
to total 
volume of 
trading. 


(Tons), 

(Tons). 


"Wheat, barley, gram, toria, 
cotton-seed, rapeseed. 

1934- 35 16,000,000 

1935- 36 

38,225 1 
48,760 

0*25 

Wheat, linseed 

1934-35 3,000,000 


•• 

A1 Iproduce 

Wheat, linseed 

934-35 8,000,000(6) 

1 

41,800 

0-6 


sales. 

He. 0-8*0. 

oiations 


E«>h .uooceding tenderer elroll pay Re. 0-8-0 for each of hie contraota entered on the 

Kaflaah Arifwala Trading Co., Ltd., 


and (12) Brij Vyopar Mandal, Ltd., Muttra. 
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APPENDIX' 

Number of tramadions and volume of business relating' 'to whmt recorded 


Association. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July, 

August, 

193344. 

Punjab— 

1. Amritmr — 

(a) The Amritsar Produce Exchange, 
Ltd. 

31,334 

4.7,720 

35,006 

. 66,139 

71,798 

(&) The Traders Guarantee Trust 
Co., Ltd. , ■ 

. . 

. . " 

. . 


.. 

2* JuUundur — 

The Bhisiiam Trading Co. 

6,056 

'9,192'' 

7,049 

10,462.. 

13,093 

UHITEt) PTiOVINCES— 

3. Bapur—~ 

(a) The Mahabir Vyopar Mandal . , 

1,286 

3,613 

2,974 

6,767 

9,425 

(6) The Chamber of Commerce 

7,773 

17,329 

9,435 

20,341 

30,612 

4. Other Associatiom 

004 

2,004 

2,100 

6,751 

12,024 

Total 

47,053 

79,758 

66,624 

09,450 

130,852 

1934-35. 

Punjab— 

1. A7nrUmr — 

(a) I'he Amritsar Produce Ex- 
change, Ltd. . , 

36,000 

44,214 

33,078 

35,P77 

40,295 

(d) The Traders Guarantee Trust 
Co., Ltd. . , . . . . 

26,344 

30,909 

25,783 

23,373 

25,269 

2. JuUundur — 

The J3hisiiam Trading Co. 

' 3,3*14 

4,7G2 

2,861 

2,736 

.2,578 

United Provinces — 

3. ilapur — ' 

(n) 'Phe Mahfdiir Vyopar Mandal . . 

2,007 

2,376 

2,212 

3,151 

4,563 

(/>} The bihamber of Camnicrce 

2(M534 

2I,lu7 

29,722 

ll/M 

2i,252 

4. Other ABeoeialion^ 

7,683 

13,915 

13,829 

14,810 

16;539 

Total 

92,081 

117,283 ■ 

07,785 

97,IM37 

110,496 

1935-30. 

Punjab— 

1. Amriimr — 

(a) The Amritsar Produce Ex- 
ciiangc, Ltd. 

28,774 

24,397 

24,643 

20,602 

30,749 

{b) The Traders Guarantee Trust 
Co., Ltd 

25,118 

22,006 

19,460 

22,004 

23,213 

2. JuUundur — 

The Bhisham Trading Co. 

997 

1,072 

1,269 

1,664 

00 

cl" 

United Provinces — 

3. Bapur — 

(a) The Mahabir Vyopar Mandal. . 

2,233 

2,080 

1,136 

1,402 

3,065 

(6) The Chamber of Comxaerco .. 

1,628 

2,164 

401 

14 

71 

4. Other Asm^iatiom 

4,277 

6,238 

8,081 

6,660 

16,331 

To^ .* j 

62,927 

68,047 

> 64,989 

68,128 

76,677 
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XLIX. 

hy certain grain exchanges in 1933-3i to 1935-S6, 









Total. 

Septcm- C 
ber. 

Ictober. ! 

N'oTem- ; 
ber. 

Decem- 

ber. 

January. 

February, 

March, 

] 

STumber of 
Cransac- 
tions. 

Tonnage. 

60 709 

65,075 

26,418 

38,428 

37,849 

33,050 

46,514 

628,040 

9,716,936 

6.732 

6,390 

3,834 

4,688 

3,784 

5,257 

1,775 

78,302 

720,378 

4,073 

16,125 

6,971 

4,404 

18,295 

7,149 

2,922 

22,616 

6,162 

1,911 

14,976 

8,235 

li 664 

45,661 

7,738 

1,456 

10,863 

6,022 

922 

6,714 

3,268 

41,217 

219,5,30 

646,944 

303,066 

6,488,250 

6,405,031 

83,610 

91,313 

61,942 

68,238 

96,496 

66,638 

68,193 

1,413,033 

21,632,661 

38,922 

32,452 

29,100 

47,135 

48,108 

40,209 

30,804 

457,203 

8,412,443 

23,200 

, 19,772 

19,119 

26,958 

27,164 

24,172 

21,529 

293,592 

6,401,982 

, 4,370 

1,884 

1,974 

3,756 

3,698 

2,034 

1,778 

36,674 

328,293 

6,646 

7,627 

19,383 

2,801 

2,284 

7,321 

1,619 

2,780 

6,219 

3,604 

2,995 

9,033 

2,843 

2,626 

16,832 

2,248 

1,863 

9,192 

2,290 

1,456 

5,649 

35,420 

117,336 

139,435 

260,441 

2,933,400 

31,443,871 

99,148 

66,514 

59,811 

93,481 

101,171 

79,718 

63,605 

1,078,660 

48,780,430 

35,536 

61,643 

41,034 

50,694 

34,973 

38,200 

30,762 

427,807 

7,853,167 

26,731 

38,342 

21,695 

25,665 

18,629 

18,268 

16,593 

276,744 

5,091,979 

2,803 

4,247 

3,304 

2,429 

2,566 

1,516 

878 

24,982 

229,834 

2,301 

2,424 

1,177 

949 

1,060 

1,055 

669 

19,450 

143,014 

65 






797 

6,030 

125,760 

16,945 

26,498 

14,266 

15,177 

10,241 

8,494 

6,980 

493,367 

7,138,666 

' 83,371 

133 054 

. 81,376 

94,914 

67,469 

67,632 

64,679 

1,247,370 

20,682,400 
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Associations. 


Submission of tenders (rales 
affecting sellers and 
buyers). 


Due date. 


Points of 
dc- livery. 


■ APPENDIX L. ^ 

Settlement dates, conditions and pomts of delivery at ceriain .grain trade assocm^ 

' ticms. 


Indian Merchants As- 
sociation, Karachi. 


The Amritsar Produce 
Exchange, Limited, 
Amritsar. 


On theffrst and last working 
day of the deli very period and 
on every Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday after 1 f.m. 
except on due date when it 
can be tendered after 2 f.m. 


Lyallpur Sham 
Sunder Trading 
Company, Limited, 
Lyallpur, 


(t) Seller’s option from ICth 
of the month preceding the 
due date up to 23rd up to 
4 F.M, on working days, buy- 
er’s option from 24th up 
to the last day of the month 
up to 4 F.M. on working days. 
On due date up to 12 noon 
both sellers and buyers can 
exercise their options. 

(m) Seller’s option from 1st 
to 7th of Bar, buyer’s op- 
tion from 8th to 14th upto 
4 P.M. ; on l5th Bar both 
buyers and sellers can exer- 
cise their option upto 12 
noon. 

(*) “ Delivery Orders ” can be 
issued by the seller from the 
1st to .iSth 2 F.M. of the 
month specified. 


The Gojra TTnion Trad- 
ing Company, Limit- 


Tfae Bharat Krishna I 
Trading Company, 
Limited, Okara. 


(li) “ I.etter of Demand ” to 
be issued by the buyer from 
Tfith fo 20th of the month 
specified for tite balance of 
contracts found on 15th of 
tho month. 

The buyer orseller can demand 
or issue delivery order at any 
time between the 15th atui 
2 F.M, on tho 20th of the 
month of settlement. 

Seller’s option up to 24th of 
the month of settlement. 
-Buyer’s option on' 25th' of 
the month of settlement. 

Seller’s option tip to 22nd of the 
month of settlement. 

Bayer’s option after 22nd to 
the last day of the month of 
settlement. 


(а) For contracts spe- 
cifically for Haihvay 
K<‘X!eipt, one week 
after the last day 
of tho period. 

(б) For contracts 
providing for deli- 
very to be complet- 
ed within a speci- 
fied jieriod, the 
lust day of the 
period. 

15th of Bar (June- 
July) and 1st of ail 
other months s|)ecifi- 


Five days after issue 
of the “ Deliviuy 
Order ” or tlie re- 
ceipt fJ’ the, Ixitter 
of i>einand.” 


Last day of the month 
H|M?cified. 


Last day of the month 
speeified* . " 


Lasi.'day 'of, the month', 

specified. 


Thole Produce 
Yard, Kia- 
man and 
City. , . 


Town. 


Town. 


Town. 


■Town, 


■Market., 
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APPENDIX L— cowfe?, 

BeUlement dates, conditions and points of delivery at certain 

tions — contd. 


grain trade associa- 


Submission of tenders 
{rules affecting sellers 
and buyers). 


Association, 


Points of 
delivery. 


The^'^Grain and Cotton Seller’s option 
Merchants Company, 

Ludhiana. 


{i) Prom 1st to 12 Noon on the 
7th Ear. 


(ii) Other months— to 12 
Noon 23rd of the month 
preceding due date. 

Buyers option : — 

ii) Har—Sth to 12 Noon 14th 15th of Ear and 1st of Town. 

Ear, all other months 

specified. 

(ii) Other months — 24th to 
12 noon on the last day of 
the month preceding the 
due date. 


Buyer’s and Seller’s option; — 

(i) Upto 12 noon on 15th 
Ear. 


(fi)'Upto 12 noon on 1st day 
of all other months. 


The Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hapur. 


Seller’s option : Badi 1 to Sudi 
10 (approximately the first 
25 days) of the month of 
settlement. 


Buyer’s option : Sudi 1 to 
Siidi 12 (approximately from 
16th to 28t[i) of the month 
of settlement. 


Sudi 15 or the last Town, 
day of the month 
specified in the con- 
tract. 


Seller’s option ; Badi 1 to 12 Sudi 15 or the last day Town, 
noon on Sudi 10 (approxi- of month specified 
mately the first 25 days) of in the contract, 
the month of settlement. 


The Chamber of Com- 
merce, Chandausi, 


Buyer’s option : Sttdi 13 (28th 
day) of the month. 

Sellers’ option : Prom Badi 1 
to 12 noon on Sudi 10* (ap- 
proximately the first 25 
days) of the month of settle- 
ment. 


The Grain Chamber, 
Limited, Muzafiar- 
nagar. 


New Market. 


Sudi 1 to Sudi 10 (16th to 
25th). 

The Beopar Bhandar, 

Limited, Bamala 

(Patiala State). . 

The Ganesh Beopar [Not available. 

BhancUir Company, 

Limited, Dhuri 

(Patiala State). 


Upto Sudi 15 for pit wheati 



TrfTir 


APFElSmiX' 

Seitlement dates, conditions and points of ddiverp at certain ^rain irMe 
tions — concld. 


Points of 
dcHveiy. 


Submission of tenders (rules 
affecting sellers and 
buyers). 


Due 'date. 


Associations. 


Last day of the month 
of settlement. ' 


Within , .the 
Municipal 
limits. 


Sellers’ option ; upto 1 p.m. 
on Ist and ail Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays secur- 
ing between the lit and 
last day of the month and 
upto 1-30 P.M. on due date 
or the last day of the 
month. 


The Marwari Chamber 
of Commerce, Limit- 
ed, Bombay. 


Ist day of the month 
following the month 
of lettlement. 


Howrah or 
K idderpore 
docks. 


Buyer’s and seller’s options: 
idth to last day of the month 
of settlement. 


The Calcutta Bice, 
Grain and Steeds 
Association, Calcutta. 

The S wedesh Trading 
Company, Limited, 
Sargodha. 


Town, 


Buyer’s and seller’s option 
up to 20th. 



APPENDIX M. f 

Prices of wheat and products in Calcutta 1933~$S. 
(Per mauad of 82f lbs.) 








APPENBIXm. 

Average imnthly wholesale prices of maida and ata^ 
(Per maund of 82 2/7 lbs.) 
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APPENDIX LIII. 

Bye-Laws for tlie inspection ml proper regulation of liakeries. 


Under Sections 188 (e) (i) and 199 (i), Punjab Munieipa! Act| 1911, 

Approved by the -CMef Commissioner mde Ms Notification No, 4951- 

Education, dated 26tb July 1915. 

1. For the purpose of these Bye-laws ^ ^ Bakery means ■ any .place .in 
which bread, biscuits or other such food of a European type is prepared 
or baked for sale. 

2. No privy, ash-pit, or drain shall be allowed within or shall communi- 
cate with a bakery. 

3. No drain or pipe for carrying oil sullage water or sew'age shall 
have an opening within a bakery. 

4. All the inside wuills, and all the ceilings or roofs of a bakery whether 
plastered or not, and all passages and stair-eases within a bakery, shall 
be lime-washed at least once in every 6 months, and more often if the 
Health Officer of the Municipal Gommittee so directs ; and the floor and all 
kneading troughs, tables and utensils in the bakery shall be thoroughly 
scrubbed and washed with water daily. 

5. No person shall dwell or sleep in a bakery. 

6. There shall not be kept inside a bakery any hookah or any snaterials 
for smoking, or any bedding or soiled clothes or other articles not required; 
for the purpose of the bakery. 

7. No person other than employees of the bakery or an inspeeting 
officer of the Municipal Committee shall be allowed to enter a Imkery. 

8. No animal slial] be kept in a bakery. 

. 9. All flour, dough and other material used in pre|>ari:og the products 
of a .bakery shall be kept in clean receptacles and covered with a clean 
.cover- 

10. No persoii sufferiiig from any contagious or infectious disease or 
fro.m open sores shall be employed, in a bakery. 

11. Every bakery shall be open at iill rcvnsonable hours to the inspection 
of any officer of the Mtinieipa! Committee appointed in this bMialf, 

12. Any person ‘who commits a breach of these Bye-laws or abets the 
commission of such breach, sljall, on conviction ]?y a Magistral ])e 
punishable with iBne *vvhich may extend to fifty rupees and nlum ihe 
breach is a continuing breach, with a further fine which may (‘xtend 
to five rupees for every day after the first during wliich (he breach 
continues. . 
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APPENDIX LIV. 


AGBEEMENT. 

BETWEEN 

The Agricultural Department, Punjab. 

Messrs. — — — Commission Agents at Mandi — — . 

1. The firm mentioned has been authorised to sell the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s wheat/cotton seed at the rate fixed by the Department. If seed is supplied 
to purchasers in bags, the commission Agents/Firm sp^^/is authorised to make an 
additional charge on account of the price of such bags! 

2. The firm agrees not to sell any other wheat/ootton seed and to arrange 
satisfactory godowns for the seed. 

3. The registers and other necessary accounts shall be kept in Urdu, and shall 
always be kept up-to-date. They shall be available for checking at any time by the 
Officers of the Agricultural Department. 

4. The firm will be responsible for collection of sale proceeds and for carrying 
out all other instructions relating to storage and disposal of seed. 

5. The Department will pay a commission of — annas per maund on the 

seed issued for sowing purposes and will pay ordinary Mandi dues on any q^uxniity 
not sold for sowing purposes, but sold off in open market. No Commission will be 
paid on quantities transferred to other firms. 

6. The firm shall settle accounts promptly when the seed has been disposed of. 

7. The Commission Agents/Firm shall pay interest at the rate of 2 per cent 
per mensem if they fail to pay the money to the Department at call. Interest will 
be calculated on the money collected and not paid at call. 

8. The Department reserves the right to forfeit whole or part of the commission 
earned by the firm in case of breach of any of the above noted conditions. 

9. In case of dispute the decision of the Agricultural Officer in charge shall 
be final. 

10. This agreement will remain in force so long as the Commission Agent 
concerned acts as such or until the agreement is cancelled. 

Deputy Director of ‘Agriculture, Punjab — 

Witness — ^ — — 


C'ommission Agents ; — 


Dated the 193 . 
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